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1948  SAl.ARY  SURVEY  •  ''I.ET  THE  BOARDS  LEAD”  (SPARGO) 
HOW  YOUR  LEGISLATORS  VOTED  •  THINGS  IN  THEIR  HANDS 


3  R^s  Add  Another- 
R  for  Refreshment 


What’s  Happened  to  the  Pich  and  Shnvel? 


In  the  superintendent's  office  mine  section  foremen, 
seated  before  a  map  showing  miles  of  mine  “streets,” 
discuss  supervisory  programs  for  greater  safety,  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions,  increased  eflBciency.  They’re 
top  sergeants  in  the  world’s  most  important  army  of 
supply,  America’s  progressive  coal  mines! 


"Mechanical  powder  puff"  is  this  rail  car,  coating 
a  mine  passageway  with  a  spray  of  rock  dust.  This 
underground  “cosmetic,”  prcK-essed  from  lime  r(x;k 
into  a  damp  whitish  powder,  dilutes  coal  dust  and 
safeguards  against  explosions.  Just  another  one  of 
the  reasons  America’s  a)al  mines  are  world’s  safest. 


It'i  fun  finding  out  about  coal  I  This  ancient  nahural 
resource  holds  many  surprises.  To  prove  it,  we’ve 
prepared  a  sparkling  quiz  booklet,  full  of  up-to-date 
facts  about  coal.  Your  classes  will  enjoy  it.  For  free 
copies,  just  mail  the  coupon. 


Bituminous  Cool  Institute,  iduc.  Dept.  R 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 


Name. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Name  of  School 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


Toronto 


Fremont  P.  Wirth 


HISTORY 


United 

States 

Histox^y 


FIRES  break  out  in  six  schools  every  day 
aec-ordiiig  to  statistics  released  for  Fire 
Prevention  Week,  October  3-9. 


This  ISEW  Wirth  history 

•  gives  a  very  complete  picture  of  our 
national  progress  in  the  twentieth 
century 

•  guides  the  student  to  an  awareness 
of  the  lessons  of  history 

•  excells  in  the  abundance,  variety, 
and  good  common  sense  of  its 
teaching  aids 

Teacher’s  Manual  •  Separate  Tests 
Workbook  and  Key  •  Recent  Events 


“The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad! 
I  trust  more  to  him,  armed 
with  his  primer,  than  1  do  to 
the  soldier  in  full  military  ar¬ 
ray,  for  upholding  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  lil)erties  of  his  country.” 

Lord  Brougham  (18^8) 


We  look  forward  to  seeing 
>ou.  at  the  Convention 
exhibit  in  Atlantic  City 


BROUGHAM,  the  word,  originates  from 
the  same  Lord  Brougham  who  paid  this 
splendid  compliment  to  teachers.  The 
Winston  Dictionary  includes  many 
names  which  have  liecome  common  words 
in  the  English  language.  Some  are  volt, 
sattdu'ich,  macadam,  boycott,  silhouette,  nic¬ 
otine,  bloomers,  epicure,  bowdlerize,  burke. 

FUT-bol!  What  a  beautiful  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing  the  French  use  for  the  great  .American 
s|>ort  which  attracts  millions  of  fans  every 
autumn  Saturday  afternoon. 


American  Book  Company 


88  Ltxington  Avanu* 
N«w  York  16,  N.  Y. 


ALGEBRA  will  cease  to  be  a  bugalioo  for 
Johnnie  and  his  harassed  parents  when 
Daniel  W.  Snader’s  Algebra — Its  Mean¬ 
ing  AND  Mastery  appears  in  Januarv 
1949. 


CONTROVERSY  over  Shakespeare’s  au¬ 
thorship  will  seethe  again  this  fall  when 
Washington,  D.  C.  courts  will  use  infra- 
re<l  X-rays  on  the  Bard’s  portraits.  Dr. 
Losey’s  Complete  Shake.speahe  (Wins¬ 
ton  .50)  is  the  best  single- volume  Shake¬ 
speare  available  anywhere. 


GEOGRAPHY  committee  must  is  the  new 
informative  48-page  study  of  the  subject 
and  of  Our  Neighbors  Series,  Grades 
3-(>.  Write  Winston  Flashes  for  your 
free  cxipy. 


the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 


FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 


OCTOBER  27  — nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  of 
Theoilore  Roosevelt 
— recalls  the  ebullient 
Teddy’s”  Bull  Moose” 
Party  split  that  swung 
an  election  to  an  op¬ 
posing  party.  Will  his¬ 
tory  rejK^at  itself  this 
Novemlier? 


FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 


FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 


These  ore  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 
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PI  BLIC.ATION  AND  EDITORI.VI,  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Octolaer  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Ofilce  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch, 
400  •  SSth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
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Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TE.\CHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


MODERNIZE 

CLASSROOMS 


an  Aid  to  Learning 


Tests  conduaed  in  several  schools  show  that  classroom  lighting  is  an 
important  faaor  in  learning.  Students  studying  in  well-lighted 
classrooms  have  attained  a  higher  scholastic  average  than  those  laboring 
in  poorly  lighted,  dingy  school  rooms. 

For  best  results  in  classroom  lighting  use  the  formula  of  Q  and  Q  — 
right  Quantity  and  proper  Quality  of  illumination.  Important  faaors  to 
be  considered  for  proper  Quality  are: 

1.  Light  desk  tops  to  minimize  contrast 

2.  Dull  (not  shiny)  desk  tops  to  eliminate  glaring  reflections 

3.  Light  colored  chalk  boards 

4.  Controlled  daylight 

5.  Proper  seating  arrangement 

6.  Proper  wall  and  ceiling  reflectances. 


Your  Public  Service  lighting  engineer  will  gladly  consult  with  your 
school  planning  board  on  the  modernization  of  your  classrooms. 
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^^Yes,  I  always  send  them 
to  Compton’s  First--” 
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“••not  only  because  they’re  most  likely  to  find  what  they  are  looking  for  in  Compton's —  but  be^ 
cause  they'll  find  it  quickly.  The  Fact-Index  is  the  secret.  It  gathers  up  all  the  information  in  the 
set  and  gives  exact  page  references.  Even  items  too  obscure  to  rate  space  in  the  body  of  the  work 
can  be  found  in  the  all-inclusive  Fact-Index”! 


F.  K.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY  lOOO  N.  Dearborn  St.,  (.hieago  10,  III. 


The  1948  Compton's  will  be  on  display  at  the  State  Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  November  11-14 

Write  for  information  to: 


HERMAN  H.  SCHNEPEL,  Jr.,  State  Mgr. 


65  Randolph  Place 


South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


October,  1948 
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It's  grand  assurance  to  know  that  when 
you  carry  NCB  Travelers  Checks  your 
funds  are  completely  safe  from  loss  or 
theft. 

They're  as  readily  spendable  as  cash 
everywhere.  Hotels,  shops,  rail,  air  and 
steamship  lines  know  that  NCB  Travelers 
Checks,  backed  by  The  National  City 
Bonk  of  New  York,  protect  them  just  as 
they  do  you. 

You  sign  NCB  Travelers  Checks  once* 
when  you  buy  them— and  a  second 
time**  when  you  spend  them.  They  are 
good  until  used.  Cost  only  75c  per  $100. 
In  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100. 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bank. 


TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


BACKED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 
ft!  Ih  r/t/ 

Member  Federitl  Uepweit  Int-Mnutc*  l^rpurmUoo 


A  Notable  Event  in 


Reading  Instruction 

The  New 
i  GINN 

1  Basic  Readers 


\>  A3  IV OTHING  has  been  spared  to  make 
'4^^  these  new  readers  superior  in 

essential  respects  to  ever>'  other  hasal 
reading  system.  Easy,  simple,  and  natural  in  style,  they  provide 
for  the  needs  of  all  children  as  far  as  a  basic  reading  series  can. 
riiey  inclutle  learning  anti  teaching  aids  of  proven  value.  They 
make  reading  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  eurrieulum,  relating 
it  closely  not  only  to  the  other  language  arts  hut  to  all  classroom 
activities.  The  lively  stories  and  colorful  illustrations  w’ill  de¬ 
light  children. 

'I'lic  Frimar>  Frogram,  now  reatK,  was  preparetl  by  David  H. 
Kussell.  Odille  Ousley,  Grace  B.  Haynes,  and  Gretchen  Wulfing. 

Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circular  618 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


to  a  crisp— but 
no  loss  to  the  owner! 


These  are  the  ashes  of  National  City 
Bank  Travelers  Checks  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  The  owner  received  a  prompt  refund 
in  full. 


OutlawinK  Courses 

If  a  ciiurse  is  over  ten  years  old  -that  is, 
if  the  student  t<M>k  the  course  over  ten  years 
aiio,  it  will  not  count  towards  his  degree 
in  many,  if  not  most.  American  colleges. 

This  practice  results  in  heavy  expenses 
and  ridiculous  duplication  of  dozens  of 
courses  when  the  teacher  or  student  tries 
to  matriculate  for  a  degree. 

Therefore  —courses  which  were  pursued 
with  a  view  toward  improving  the  teacher 
culturally  and  scholastically,  if  over  ten 
years  old,  are  worthless  when  the  Deans 
add  up  the  points  or  credits  for  the  degree- 
seeker.  This  nefarious  practice  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  a  degree  of  over  ten 
years  of  age  is  nil  and  worthless,  since  it 
makes  just  as  much  sense  to  “outlaw*’  a 
degree  as  it  does  to  “outlaw”  the  courses 
which  go  into  the  total  credits  for  the  degree. 

A  Tk^chkr 
“Single”  Salaries 

1\e  are  getting  all  kinds  of  salary  sched¬ 
ules  set  up  in  the  state  which  are  based  on 
degrees  and  are  so  called  single  salary 
schedules.  Seriously,  is  it  a  single  salary 
schedule  or  is  it  a  retroactive  degree  sched¬ 
ule?  A  teacher  got  her  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment  on  "a  certain  basis;  she  has  now,  let 
us  say,  25  years"  of  experience  and  is  doing 
an  excellent  job.  Her  next  door  neighbor 
took  some  courses  and  now  has  a  higher 
maximum,  not  for  her  work  but  for  tbe 
courses  she  took.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
single  salary  schedule,  based  on  degrees, 
should  not  be  retroactive  for  any  teachers 
who  are  already  established  on  a  permanent 
basis,  but  should  apply  to  all  new  teachers. 
Teachers  now  on  a  permanent  basis  should 


all  go  to  the  top  salary  provided.  If  the 
Board  of  Education  would  like  to  reward 
teachers  who  have  taken  degree  work,  they 
could  speed  up  the  increments  for  these 
persons.  In  time  all  teachers  will  be  on  a 
degree  schedule  and  then  a  single  salary 
schdule.  fair  to  all,  will  be  achieved.  The 
NJEA  should  lead  such  a  movement  because 
it  is  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  These  new 
schedules  sort  of  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

John  Sheps,  Newark 

Liberal  Arts  Graduates 

After  four  years  of  liberal  education  under 
the  guidance  of  those  who  realize  (and  help 
us  realize)  how  serious  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  are  in  the  United  States,  many  of  us 
desire  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Our  Placement  office  directors  give  us  all 
the  help  they  can.  They  hope  with  us  that 
we  will  not  be  cold-shouldered  when  search¬ 
ing  for  pubjic  school  positions.  We  return 
home  with  high  hopes.  The  usual  reply  to 
our  inquiries  is,  “Are  you  certified?” 

My  question.'  and  the  question  of  many 
of  my  classmates  it,  what  are  state  educators 
doing  to  help  us  “'enter  the  profession  after 
graduation?  Should  we  have  to  spend  a 
fifth  year  immediately  following  graduation 
to  get  practice  teaching  and  a  few  hours 
of  Education  or  Integration,  when  we  would 
prefer  to  have  practical  experience?  Most  of 
us  would  like  to  work  and  do  graduate 
study  simultaneously  in  order  to  derive  the 
fullest  value  from  the  study  and  to  be  as 
financially  independent  as  are  the  state 
teacher  colleges’  graduates. 

If  we  are  forced  to  go  into  private 
schools  for  experience,  I  feel  the  advantages 
there  will  keep  us  there.  I  also  feel  that 
the  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Jann  a.  Goehner,  Morristown 
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'  NJEA  do  for  me  this  year?”  That  is  a  question 

■  I  which  some  teachers  will  ask  our  Enrollment  Committee  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  course,  most  of  the  26,000  teachers  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  regard  membership  in  their  State  Association  as  a  professional 
obligation.  There  are,  however,  many  new  teachers  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  importance  of  belonging  to  a 
professional  organization. 

1  will  try  to  answer  the  above  question  by  calling  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  services  which  members  of  our  association  are 
enjoying.  • 

\m  can  help  you  get  a  higher  salary.  It  will  do  this  in  1948-49 
in  three  specific  ways:  (1)  By  introducing  legislation  requiring  a 
higher  minimum  salary  for  all  teachers;  (2)  By  urging  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  aid  plan  and  pressing  for  more  assistance 
to  the  local  school  district;  and  (3)  By  providing  your  local  teacher 
group  with  the  services  of  experienced  field  men  who  will  work  with 
you  and  your  board  of  education  to  obtain  a  higher  salary  for  you. 


MU 


ilflljil  can  improve  your  retirement  benefits.  It  will  do  this  in 
194849  by  seeking  legislation  which  will  enable  you  to  retire  earlier 
with  a  higher  income.  Our  aim  is  to  give  every  teacher  in  New 
Jersey  the  privilege  of  retiring  with  at  least  one-half  pay  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service. 


m\ 


llwlifl  will  guard  your  legal  rights.  Your  association  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  legal  advice  on  all  your  rights  or  obligations  as  a 
teacher,  and  if  necessary,  it  will  help  you  establish  those  rights  in  the 
highest  courts  of  the  State  or  Nation.  We  believe  that  a  legal  victory 
for  any  one  teacher  directly  benefits  all  of  us. 


NJEA 


lief  tin  will  continue  to  press  for  legislation  beneficial  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  We  will  not  only  introduce  beneficial  legislation, 
but  we  will  vigorously  continue  to  oppose  any  legislation  that  will 
weaken  the  professional  gains  we  have  made.  Repeated  attacks  on 
tenure  and  pension  rights  require  concerted  teacher  action  through 
a  strong  and  alert  professional  organization. 


13  PACE  DOES  NOT  permit  the  discussion  of  other  NJEA  services  such 
as  our  new  research  division,  our  publications,  our  public  relations 
activities,  our  annual  convention,  or  our  cooperation  with  other 
groups  interested  in  education. 

Behind  this  appeal  for  your  membership  in  the  NJEA  must  be 
^the  larger  overall  social  significance  of  professional  responsibility — 
our  professional  concern  for  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  us  must 
make  us  more  than  a  self-seeking  pressure  group. 


One  thing  I  am  sure  is  obvious  to  all  of  us:  the  NJEA  can  do 
none  of  these  things  unless  we  become  members.  Its  only  financial 
resources  are  the  dues  collected  from  teacher  members.  Its  strength 
and  its  value  to  each  teacher  depends  upon  the  membership  of  every 
teacher.  With  that  membership,  your  association  can  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  prestige,  skills  and  knowledge  which  have  been 
built  up  during  ninety-six  years  of  growth. 

Our  membership  slogan  this  year  is.  NJEA  OF  COURSE  -for 
every  teacher  in  New  Jersey. 


October,  1948 
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Teaching  a  roomful  of  extrovert  children 
is  about  the  most  hectic  and  nerve  wrack¬ 
ing  job  under  the  sun!  It  calls  for  frequent 
and  complete  relaxation  .  .  .  and  that  is  what 
Greyhound  offers,  in  generous  measure,  when¬ 
ever  you  travel. 

Check  the  different  trips  you  take  in  a  year:  to 
and  from  your  teaching  assignment— to  school 
conventions  —  athletic  events  — week-end  and 


each  offers  more  travel  ease,  more  peace  of  mind, 
when  you  go  in  a  Greyhound  SuperCoach. 

The  reclining-chair  comfort  of  the  modern 
Greyhound  bus  is  unequaled.  But  it  is  especially 
good  to  know  that  one  of  the  world’s  best  and 
safest  drivers  is  at  the  wheel,  competent  to  cope 
with  any  kind  of  traffic,  ready  to  take  you 
quickly  to  city  or  town,  across  the  state  or  the 
continent  —  even  into  neighboring  Canada 


holiday  trips— vacation  tours.  You’ll  find  that  or  Mexico. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


By  WILLIAM  SPARGO 


Every  New  Jersey  citizen  is 
interested  in  schools.  Some  want 
good  schools  because  of  their  own 
children;  others  feel  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  citizens;  some  have  axes  to 
grind  on  what  shall  be  taught;  and  a 
few  are  concerned  only  with  the  costs, 
and  how  they  shall  be  met.  This  wide 
interest  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
more  bills  about  schools  and  education 
are  introduced  into  the  legislature  each 
year  than  on  any  other  single  topic. 

Our  common  interest,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  we  all  agree  on  what  we 
want  done.  Some  of  us  would  have  the 
schools  give  religious  instruction ;  some 
would  have  such  instruction  on  re¬ 
leased  school  time;  others  would  have 
a  high  impenetrable  wall  between  the 
public  school  and  religion  in  any  form. 
Some  would  have  the  school  bill  paid 
by  the  state;  some  would  have  the 
schools  exclusively  local;  others  seek  a 
workable  compromise  that  would 
assure  every  child  a  good  education 
without  interfering  with  local  initiative 
and  control. 

Division  Blocks  Progress 

This  diversity  of  ideas  and  opinions 
sometimes  results  in  less  progress  than 
we  might  otherwise  make.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  blame  the  legislator  who,  after 
listening  to  long  pros  and  longer  cons, 
refuses  to  commit  himself  at  all.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  people  who 
appeal  to  him  come  without  any  broad 
background  of  knowledge  or  when  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  final 
decision. 

These  are  the  reasons  which,  a  year 
ago,  prompted  me  to  urge  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  of  all  groups  working  on 
school  problems,  and  to  claim  for  the 
Federated  Boards  the  privilege  of 
leadership  in  it. 

Of  the  need  for  cooperation  there  can 
be  no  question.  Unless  the  people 
closest  to  the  schools  are  agreed,  how 
is  an  outsider  to  pass  judgment? 
Legislators  must  act  each  year  on 
hundreds  of  problems;  they  must  seek 
expert  advice,  and  naturally  they  are 
baffled  when  the  experts  differ. 

\et  the  school  needs  are  great. 
There  are  the  rising  enrollments,  the 
teacher  shortage,  the  building  crisis, 
mounting  costs,  and  the  financial  plight 
of  communities  in  which  assessed 
valuations  alone  fail  to  reflect  wide¬ 
spread  inflation.  Only  as  we  face  these 
on  a  state-wide  basis,  can  we  hope  for 
state-wide  answers. 


“Lef  the  Boards  Lead!’^ 

Joint  Action  by  Friends  of  Schools,  ivith  Boards  of  Education 
at  the  Head,  Would  Produce  Action  by  Legislature,  Says  Presi¬ 
dent  of  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education  of  N,  /. 


We  Must  Agree 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
people  most  concerned  seek  the  answers 
together,  and  together  seek  action  on 
those  points  at  which  they  can  agree. 

I  do  not  mean  merely  the  boards  of 
education,  the  parents,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  educators.  My  own  thinking 
takes  in  all  the  other  groups  that  have 
shown  a  deep  concern  with  school 
affairs ;  women’s  clubs,  veterans’  organ¬ 
izations,  the  farmers,  labor,  industry, 
and  many  sincere  groups  of  “taxpay¬ 
ers.”  Recent  achievements  in  New 
Jersey  have  grown  out  of  that  type  of 
cooperation  among  these  groups. 
Whenever  one  organization  has  sought 
to  “go  it  alone,”  it  has  not  gone  far. 

1  would  like  to  go  further,  however, 
and  claim  for  the  Federated  Boards  the 
right  to  lead  such  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  past  we  have  not  always 
exerted  the  vast  latent  power  of  our 
organization.  No  other  group,  how¬ 
ever,  combines  deep  knowledge,  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  self-interest,  and 
close  contact  with  all  the  people. 

Boards  Know  ("acts 

The  local  board  of  education  must 
know  the  school  problems.  It  has  to 
meet  the  weekly  and  monthly  local 
crises  which  grow  out  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  grass  roots  of  education. 
While  our  knowledge  is  not  that  of  the 
professional  educator,  it  must  approach 
his  on  the  specific  problem  of  a  specific 
district,  and  we  do  have  the  advantage 


William  Spakco 


of  his  wide  professional  background 
applied  to  the  local  trouble-spots.  And 
while  other  groups  may  study  given 
situations,  hear  endless  speeches  and 
committee  reports,  only  the  board  has 
to  act;  only  in  the  board  must  each 
individual  member  stand  up,  be 
counted,  and  accept  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  decision. 

Yet  no  charge  of  self-interest  can  be 
brought  against  the  board.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  board  mem¬ 
bers  give  their  time  and  thought  and 
energy  to  their  public  service  without 
any  personal  profit  or  return.  Rarely 
even  is  the  board  of  education  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political 
advancement.  Boards  in  general  are 
made  up  of  sincere,  honest,  responsible 
citizens  who  seek  only  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  job  well-done  for  the  children 
of  their  communities.  Legislators  and 
the  public  in  general  know  this,  and 
listen  to  board  members  with  respect 
untinged  with  suspicion. 

They  Are  Representative 

Finally,  board  members  are  close  to 
the  people — all  the  people  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  being  board  members 
they  are  also  parents,  veterans,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  farmers,  laborers,  women, 
and  even  teachers.  Most  of  them 
hold  their  positions  by  election  within 
their  own  communities— elections  free 
from  partisan  or  state  and  national 
politics.  The  others  are  appointed  by 
elected  officials  and  are  no  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Men 
and  women  thus  chosen  can  meet 
legislators  on  legislators’  own  terms — 
they  represent  public  opinion  and 
votes  as  no  other  school-spokesmen  can. 

I  hope  none  of  this  sounds  boastful; 
it  is  not  intended  to  be.  I  am  just  as 
anxious  that  board  members  recognize 
and  accept  these  state-wide  responsi¬ 
bilities,  as  I  am  that  teachers  and 
parents  give  us  a  chance  to  show  what 
we  can  do.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
Federated  Boards  are  now  in  the 
process  of  restudying  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  trying  to  make  it  more  efficient 
so  that  it  may  exercise  better  leader¬ 
ship.  We  are  seeking  the  experience  of 
other  states  where  similar  groups  have 
long  manned  the  front  trenches  of 
educational  progress.  We  believe  that 
the  teachers,  in  their  work  for  New 
Jersey  "children,  need  us  and  will  wel¬ 
come  the  things  we  can  do. 


October,  1948 
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Plan  Salary  Clinics 

For  All  21  Counties 


A  series  of  three  salary  clinics  will 
be  held  in  each  New  Jersey  county 
during  the  next  three  monAs.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  is  to  satisfy 
part  of  the  demand  for  NJEA  field 
service  by  group  conferences,  rather 
than  individual  visits  to  each  com¬ 
munity  by  NJEA  field  representatives. 

Each  county  and  local  association 
has  been  invited  to  send  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  County  Clinic.  The 
meetings  have  been  planned  to  dis¬ 
seminate  more  efi&ciently  information 
and  materials  requested  by  administra¬ 
tors  and  by  teacher  groups;  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  techniques  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  approach  for  the  coopera¬ 
tive  development  of  salary  policies; 
and  to  discuss  taxation  and  school 
finance,  with  emphasis  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  data  so  that  equit¬ 
able,  sound  plans  may  be  proposed. 

The  initial  meetings  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sources  of  salary  data 
and  the  specific  problems  of  the  county. 
Both  the  county  superintendent  and  a 
local  superintendent  have  been  asked 
to  attend  to  help  with  this.  The  sec¬ 
ond  meeting  will  analyze  local  data  and 
discuss  equitable  salary  policies  for 
districts  in  the  county.  The  third  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  approach  in  presenting  salary 
programs. 

The  meetings  will  be  in  charge  of 
NJEA  Field  Representatives  Joseph  J. 
Masiello  and  Fred  A.  Forbes. 


What’s  Your  Address 

In  order  to  receive  Association  pub¬ 
lications,  every  teacher  must  fill  out  a 
REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD  when  he 
enrolls.  The  membership  collectors 
will  send  those  cards  to  the  NJEA,  and, 
starting  in  December,  publications  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  from  whom  cards 
have  been  received. 

If  you  have  moved,  and  wish  the 
Review  sent  to  your  new  address  im¬ 
mediately,  drop  a  postcard  immediately 
to  the  NJEA  office.  Give  both  your 
new  and  your  old  address. 

But  whether  you  have  moved  or  not, 
don’t  neglect  that  Review  Address 
Card.  Without  it,  the  Association  can¬ 
not  keep  you  on  its  mailing  lists. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as- 
sisttmce  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeapordizing  her  legal  rights. 

Eric  Groezinger 
Is  Proposed  As 
NEA  Director 

Eric  Groezinger,  Hunterdon  County 
Superintendent,  has  been  recommended 
as  NEA  State  Director  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pearson. 

For  personal  reasons  Mrs.  Pearson 
found  it  impossible  to  serve  as  NELA 
Director,  and  submitted  her  resigna¬ 
tion  to  President  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr. 
She  was  elected  to  that  position  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  NEA  in 
Cleveland. 

Procedure  for  filling  such  vacan¬ 
cies  is  for  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  NJEA  to  recommend  a  successor 
to  the  NEA  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Groezinger  has  long  been  active 
in  NEA  and  in  NJEA  work.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  planning  the  1948  NJEA 
Convention.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Cleveland  Convention. 

Until  he  became  county  superin¬ 
tendent  this  year,  he  was  supervising 
principal  at  Riverside;  until  1947  he 
headed  the  Pemberton  schools. 


Pick  Legislative 
Committee;  NJEA 
Backs  Bond  Issue 

Only  one  change  was  made  in  select¬ 
ing  the  1948-49  Legislative  Committee. 
Chairman  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  of 
Trenton,  and  all  other  members  have 
been  reappointed  for  another  year’s 
work. 

The  new  member  is  Gerald  F.  Hop¬ 
kins,  principal  at  Rockaway  High 
School,  who  becomes  the  Fifth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  representative  on  that 
committee.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Anna 
L.  Teague,  who  will  be  advisory  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  Core  Committee. 

Sally  Glenn  of  East  Orange  was  also 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
that  committee,  and  Kenneth  F.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Hudson  County  Superintendent, 
w’as  named  as  chairman  of  the  Salary 
Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  approved 
the  $50,000,000  bond  issue,  which  will 
come  before  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  ■ 
at  the  November  election.  This  bond 
issue  is  designed  to  finance  a  building 
program  for  the  state  teachers  colleges, 
state  institutions  and  agencies,  and  for 
Rutgers  University.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  current  teacher  shortage 
made  building  provisions  in  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  imperative. 

'  The  Executive  Committee  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  participation  of  teachers  in 
taking  the  1950  census,  and  agreed 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  talk  the  problem  over  in  their 
individual  counties  before  taking  final 
action. 


NJEA  Headquarters 
Gets  Face  Lifted 

The  NJEA  offices  in  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel  don’t  look  the  same.  They  have 
been  substantially  changed  and  im¬ 
proved,  in  the  process  of  making  room 
for  the  Association’s  new  Research  Di¬ 
vision.  They  also  have  a  new  per¬ 
manence.  The  NJEA  has  just  signed  a 
new  five-year  lease  on  the  space  it  occu¬ 
pies  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel. 

One  section  of  the  main  office  has 
been  partitioned  off  as  an  office  for 
the  field  men,  the  entire  main  office  has 
been  sound-proofed,  and  a  Merchant 
Computing  Machine  has  been  added  to 
the  office  equipment. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Safefy  to  School 


ISetc  Latcs,  Stricter  Law  Enforcement^  Public 
Co-operation f  and  Planned  Work  by  Schools 
and  Pupils  Can  Give  ISew  Deal  in 
New  Laws,  Stricter  Law  Enforcement, 


ON  WINTER  MORNINGS  eight  year  old  Jerry  King  stands 
beside  a  Salem  County  road  in  the  dark.  With  a 
flashlight  he  signals  his  school  bus  to  stop  and  pick  him 
up.  By  eight  o’clock  his  bus  must  have  completed  a 
14-mile  run  and  have  him  at  a  redistribution  point  so 
that  some  of  his  fellow-travelers  can  get  to  high  school 
in  time. 

That  Jerry  may  at  least  travel  in  safety  there  are  some 
important  new  deals  in  school  bus  operation  this  year. 
They  concern  every  teacher;  but  especially,  of  course, 
those  in  schools  where  some  of  the  pupils  are  transported. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  coordinated  drive  by  the  New 
Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  State  Police,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  They 
have  involved  changes  in  the  law,  and  a  revision  of  the 
regulations  governing  school  buses,  their  drivers,  and  the 
transportation  rules. 

The  existing  law'  about  not  passing  a  school  bus  that 
is  stopped  to  load  or  unload  is  being  enforced.  It  has  been 
the  law  for  years,  but  many  drivers  do  not  know  it.  Out 
of  2700  motorists  interviewed  by 
Sergeant  John  V.  Conover  of  the  State 
Police,  only  two  per  cent  were  familiar 
with  it 

The  new  law,  passed  last  spring,  will 
help  remedy  that  situation.  As  of 
September  1  every  school  bus  is 
equipped  with  flashing  lights  fore  and 
aft  when  the  bus  is  stopped  and  the 
door  is  open.  The  lights — Vermillion — 
flash  60-80  times  per  minute.  They  are 
placed  on  the  upper  left  hand  side  of 
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the  bus,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
third  or  fourth  car  behind  the  bus. 
Motorists  must  not  pass  the  bus  in 
either  direction  when  that  light  is 
flashing. 

Also  warning  the  public  are  new 
signs — fore  and  aft — pointing  out  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  cars  to  pass  the  bus 
while  it  is  loading  or  unloading.  They 
appear,  as  do  the  lights,  even  on  com¬ 
mon  carrier  buses  when  these  are  used 
for  pupil  transportation. 

These  are  the  mechanics.  Of  more 
concern  to  teachers  are  the  major  jobs 
of  education  to  be  done  with  both  the 
public  at  large  and  with  school  pupils. 
To  TeU  the  Public 
The  PTA’s,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  F.  Brogley,  are  trying  to 
reach  the  general  public  with  the  whole 
story  of  school  bus  safety,  but  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  need  of  obeying 
the  bus-stop  law.  They  are  using  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  special  messages 
through  the  PTA.  Pressure  is  also 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Highway 
Department  for  signs  emphasizing  the 
law,  especially  at  points  of  entry  into 
the  state. 

The  schools  are  asked  to  help  in  this 
campaign  in  any  way  possible.  Specific 
suggestions  have  been  school-made 
posters  and  pupil-written  letters  to 
their  parents. 

The  Schools’  Job 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Brogley,  PTA  President  The  BIG  AREA  of  school  activities, 


however,  is  with  the  pupils  themselves. 
Toward  this  the  efforts  of  the  state 
department,  county  superintendents, 
and  helping  teachers  are  now  being 
directed.  They  seek  to  break  down  any 
false  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of 
children  which  the  new  regulations 
might  create.  They  want  to  impress 
on  pupils  that — law  or  no  law — flashing 
light  or  not — some  automobiles  will 
pass  school  buses  while  they  are  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading.  They  want  the 
pupils  warned  against  crossing  road¬ 
ways  before  the  school  bus  arrives,  and 
trained  to  wait  on  their  own  side  until 
it  is  there  and  they  have  the  protection 
of  the  law  and  the  bus  driver  in  cross¬ 
ing.  They  want  to  end  undue  haste  in 
loading  and  unloading;  they  want 
pupils  to  pass  in  front  of  the  bus,  not 
behind  it;  and  they  want  better 
discipline  in  buses. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  goes  far  beyond  these 
safety  rules.  It  is  toward  making  bus 
travel  a  center  of  study  in  these  schools 
where  many  pupils  are  transported,  in 
having  the  journey  to  and  from  school 
made  a  part  of  education.  It  cites  the 
example  of  one  school  in  which  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  bus  drivers  met 
on  the  opening  day  and  periodically 
thereafter,  with  the  pupils  suggesting 
ways  in  which  their  travel-time  could 
be  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Better  Bus  Activities 
Another  siggestion  is  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  bus-activities  (including  games 
for  the  younger  children),  and  the 
dangers  of  moving  about  in  the  bus 
when  it’s  in  motion.  Still  another  is  a 
project  for  mapping  the  bus  route,  and 
locating  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

Naturally  boards  and  bus  drivers  are 
also  involved.  Boards  are  being  urged 
to  view  their  bus  routes  for  safety 
rather  than  as  coefficients  of  time  and 
mileage.  Drivers  are  urged  to  accept 
greater  responsibility,  to  avoid  haste  in 
loading  and  unloading,  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  laws  and  regulations, 
and  to  regard  themselves  as  important 
parts  of  the  school  picture. 

In  other  words,  the  new  laws  and  the 
new  concern  with  trans])ortation-safety 
are  just  the  beginning.  I^o  Welch,  a 
specialist  in  traffic  safety  in  the  Motor 
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M.  Welch.  American  Book  Company. 
48t. 

Ride  Away.  Betts-Welch.  First  Pre- 
Primer.  48<. 

Time  to  Play.  BettSrWelch.  Second 
Pre-Primer.  48^. 

All  in  a  Day.  Betts-Welch.  Third  Pre- 
Primer.  52^. 

American  Book  Company. 

Teacher’s  Guide  Book.  To  complement 
first,  second  and  third  pre-primers. 


Not  Quite  Passing! 

Only  65%  of  teacher-drivers 
obeyed  the  law  requiring  a  full 
stop  behind  a  school  bus  in  an 
elaborate  check-up  by  Sergeant 
John  V.  Conover  of  the  State 
Police.  At  that,  their  record  was 
not  too  had.  Ahead  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  the  police  (80%)  and 
the  clergy  (100%) .  Only  one  per 
cent  of  laborers  made  the  re¬ 
quired  stop,  while  buses,  trucks 
and  out-of-state  cars  scored  a 
flat  zero. 


Vehicle  Department,  says  "Traffic  is 
going  to  increase;  speeds  will  be 
higher;  there  will  he  more  congestion. 
Against  that  day  the  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  ready.” 


Large  Was  Our  Bounty.  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  and  the  Schools.  1948  Year¬ 
book,  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  NEA.  $2.50. 

Approved  Technical  Institutes.  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Information  for  Vocational 
Guidance  Officers,  Student  Advisors, 
Etc.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  Ph.D.  National 
Council  of 'Technical  Schools.  25^. 

Botany  and  Our  Social  Economy.  Dr. 
Alexander  C.  Martin.  National  Wild¬ 
life  Federation.  Washington,  D.  C.  10^. 

Children’s  Books  Too  Good  to  Miss. 
Arbuthnot-Briggs  -  Clark-Long- White. 
The  Press  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dental  Health  Teaching  Outline. 

No.  1 — For  use  in  Grades  1,  2,  and  3 
No.  2 — For  use  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 
No.  3 — For  use  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  9 
No.  4 — For  use  in  Grades  10,  11,  and 
12.  Irwin-Wilson.  Bruce  Pubiishing 
Company. 

Developmental  Physical  Education.  Ni- 
coll-Long.  World  Book  Company. 

Background  of  World  Affairs.  Julia 
Emery.  High  School  Grades.  World 
Book  Company.  $2.16. 

The  Challenge  of  Atomic  Energy,  A 
resource  unit  and  discussion  guide  for 
teachers  and  group  leaders.  Crary- 
Evans-Gotlieb-Light.  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  900. 

Your  Health  and  Personality.  Howard 
S.  Hoyman.  High  School  grades.  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  and  Company.  $1.20. 

English  W’orkshop.  Grade  Nine.  War- 
riner-Blumenthal-Langdale.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  880. 

The  Earth  and  Its  Resources.  Finch- 
Trewartha  -  Shearer.  High  School 
Grades.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  $3.20. 

Our  Own  United  States.  John  Van 
Duyn  Southworth.  High  School 
Grades.  Iroquois  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  $3.60. 

Graphic  Arts  Crafts.  Desire  Kauffmann. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  $2.20. 

TeleWsion  and  F-M  Receiver  Servicing. 
Milton  S.  Kiver.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc.  $2.95. 

Do  Your  Own  Thinking.  C.  H.  Scherf. 
High  ,  School  Grades.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  ’Company.  $2.40. 


Multi -Sensory 
Aids  Seen  Key 
To  Arithmetic 

GROUP  OF  PUBLIC  school  children 
were  watching  a  film  about  school 
activities.  As  a  scene  showing  an 
arithmetic  lesson  flashed  on  the  screen, 
the  youngsters  booed. 

Teachers  often  find  that  arithmetic 
is  the  subject  children  hate  most,  and 
fail  most.  Many  think  arithmetic  is 
“different,”  a  skill  subject,  demanding 
long  drill,  that  cannot  be  made  as 
interesting  or  meaningful  as,  say  social 
studies. 

Those  who  attended  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  on  Arithmetic  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  last  summer 
say  arithmetic  is  best  taught  in  a 
laboratory.  When  planners  of  the 
Conference  asked  teachers  and  experts 
what  was  important  to  talk  about  in 
arithmetic  this  year,  the  answer  given 
most  often  was  “multi-sensory  aids.” 

At  the  conference  Foster  C.  Gross- 
nickle,  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  told  of  a 
young  veteran  who  had  come  to  him 
explaining  that  he  was  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  college  mathematics.  Mr. 
Grossnickle  discovered  that  the  boy 
had  no  real  notion  of  what  was  meant 
by  a  quarter,  a  third,  or  an  eighth. 
Using  manipulative  materials  to  learn 
basic  number  concepts,  the  veteran, 
who  had  never  acquired  “arithmetic 
readiness,”  was  able  to  understand 
what  number  was  all  about  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

A  child  is  not  ready  to  learn  direct 
problem  solving  until  he  can  discover 
solutions  by  a  circuitous  procedure.  Dr. 
Grossnickle  said.  Ask  the  child  how 
many  airplanes  he  can  buy  for  eighty 
cents  when  one  costs  twenty  cents.  If 
he  solves  the  problem  by  taking  two 
dimes  away  from  a  pile  of  eight  for 
each  airplane,  or  in  some  similar  way, 
only  then  is  he  ready  to  learn  “the  most 
direct  way  the  race  has  devised”  to  do 
the  problem. 

Building  such  readiness  means  build¬ 
ing  number  concepts  through  the  use 
of  multi-sensory  aids.  Dr.  Grossnickle’s 
own  devices  were  described  in  the  May, 
1948,  issue  of  the  Review.  Another 
New’  Jersey  teacher  has  been  working 
along  similar  lines.  Herewith  Ida 
Birdsall  of  Bloomfield  describes  her 
development  of  the  “Number  Fence,” 
for  use  at  the  very  beginning  of 
number  teaching.  Miss  Birdsall’s  device 
is  now  in  general  distribution  through 
the  Little  Red  School  House,  38  Main 
St.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


New  Books  Received 
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The  Educator  Number  Fence,  Developed  by  a  Bloomfield 
Teacher  to  Solve  Her  Own  Number  Problems,  Bridges  the 
Gap  Between  Kindergarten  Toys  and  Abstract  Number. 


By  IDA  BIRDSALL 

Fainiew  School,  Bloomfield 


IT  IS  A  long  difficult  step  from  bright- 
colored  toys  in  the  home  and  kinder¬ 
garten.  to  abstract  number  in  the 
grades.  But  the  day  always  comes  when 
the  teacher  must  begin  arithmetic. 

She  turns  over  in  her  mind  the  parts 
of  arithmetic  to  be  taught.  There  is 
counting,  writing  and  recognition  of 
figures,  valuation  and  placement,  the 
addition  and  subtraction  facts,  the  use 
of  money,  telling  time,  measuring,  oral 
number  problems,  and  so  on,  to  the 
work  books,  primary  arithmetics, 
multiplication,  division  and  fractions. 
But  from  the  beginning  there  must  be 
a  solid  basic  foundation,  together  with 
right  attitudes  and  habits,  and  interest 
in  number,  and  most  of  all.  a  genuine 
liking  for  number. 

All  teachers  have  figured  out  some 


dren  can  readily  see 
three  oranges 
oranges  are 

have  or- 
our  class- 
room,  certainly  not 
five  for  every  child. 

And  it  is  a  heart-breaking  job  to  carry 
the  interest  and  attention  of  little 
empty-handed  children,  who  are  long¬ 
ing  to  play  with  something. 

Yet  beans  and  buttons  do  not  stay 
put;  they  roll  together  and  fall  on  the 
floor.  Toothpicks  get  used  for  their 
original  purpose.  Counting  doors  and 
windows  grows  monotonous.  It  is  hard 
to  move  the  apples  or  eggs  we  draw 
on  the  blackboard. 


a  child  does  w  ith  it,  something  pertain¬ 
ing  to  number  is  discovered  and 
learned. 

Each  child  is  equipped  with  the 
Number  Fence,  for  his  own  personal 
use  while  playing  games  with  others, 
or  to  refer  to  whenever  he  wishes  to  be 
sure  of  an  answer  to  a  drill  question, 
oral  or  written  problem,  or  for  his  own 
information. 


N  umber-Games 


way  of  their  own  for  this  task,  but 
many  are,  nevertheless,  unhappy  and 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  and  their 
children’s  achievements. 

Says  the  Eminent  Educator,  “Chil- 


The  Number-Fence 

Through  use  and  practice  1  finally 
perfected  my  own  answer,  which  I  call 
the  Educator  Number  Fence.  It  is  a 
manipulative  toy  for  the  discovery  of 
number  facts  and  for  self-teaching  of 
number  skills.  It  is  made  of  a  hard 
material,  about  8"  x  2"  x  1",  and 
finished  in  bright  colors,  with  pegs 
and  cross  pieces  of  contrasting  colors. 
The  base  has  ten  holes,  divided  by 
grooves  for  the  cross  piece.  It  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  from  year 
to  year.  For  teacher  there  is  an  over¬ 
size  model,  which  can  be  seen  clearly 
from  the  most  remote  seat. 

At  first  we  used  it  only  for  counting 
up  to  10,  and  for  finding  the  addition 
combinations;  but  as  time  went  by,  we 
found  that  new  number  steps  were 
added.  Now  the  chilrren  can  teach 
themselves  the  basic  skills  needed  for 
the  learning  of  arithmetic  through  the 
first  three  grades,  including  subtrac¬ 
tion,  column  addition,  multiplication, 
division  and  fractions.  No  matter  what 


Each  step  in  number  is  first  pre¬ 
sented  by  means  of  a  game  to  be  played 
with  the  toy  by  them  and  me  together. 
After  they  know  how  to  play  that  par¬ 
ticular  game,  any  child  from  the  group 
may  volunteer  or  be  chosen  to  act  as 
classroom  teacher  when  they  want  to 
play  that  game  again.  This  is  a 
wonderful  incentive  toward  grasping 
the  fundamentals  of  the  game,  as  well 
as  toward  good  behavior.  Interest  in 
the  games  overcomes  shyness.  Every 
time  a  game  is  played  again,  there  is 
review,  reenforcement,  and  surety. 

The  games  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  a  unit  of  work  being  carried 
•  out  in  the  classroom,  nor  with  any 
particular  method  of  teaching  number. 
Ratber  they  lend  variety,  and  dovetail 
into  any  program  being  used. 

Among  tbe  educators  wbo  have  en¬ 
dorsed  this  device  are  John  Dickey  of 
Newark  STC,  Dr.  John  Milligan,  Glen 
Ridge  supervising  principal.  Dr.  Foster 
Grossnickle,  of  Jersey  City  STC,  and 
Helen  Primrose,  Morris  County  help¬ 
ing  teacher. 
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JAPAN  to  PERU  to  NEW  JERSEY  \ 

^  t 

In  Seabrook  Consolidated  SchooU  Spanish-speaking  |  ^ 

Nipponese  Carol  Gaily ^  “/  Wish  I  W^as  in  Dixie’’  ji  j 


By  LORR.il^E  GOVERMAy 

Special  for  the  Review 

IN  TWENTY-ONE  YEVRS  as  principal  of 
the  Seabrook  Consolidated  School  in 
Cumberland  County.  New  Jersey. 
Elizabeth  Moore  has  talked  to  many 
parents.  Recently  they  have  been 
parents  who  bow  low  from  the  waist  in 
greeting  and  sometimes  bring  along  a 
translator. 

Miss  Moore  probably  wouldn’t 
flicker  an  eyelash  if  a  group  of  Eskimos 
and  Hottentots  showed  up  some  Mon¬ 
day  morning  to  enter  their  young  in 
the  Seabrook  kindergarten.  She’s 
accustomed  to  population  changes. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  Day  Seabrook 
teachers  have  welcomed  such  different 
groups  as  Japanese  children  who  had 
never  spoken  any  language  but 
Spatiish,  and  fourteen-year-old  boys, 
children  of  migrant  workers,  who  had 
never  been  inside  a  schoolhouse.  In 
the  last  three  years  the  school  has 
I  doubled,  adding  sixteen  rooms  to 

accommodate  over  300  new  pupils,  the 
children  of  Japanese  coming  in  from 
relocation  camps  in  the  west.  Today, 


of  the  school’s  some  780  pupils,  the 
Japanese  make  up  about  38  per  cent, 
about  half  the  students  are  white,  and 
the  rest  are  Negro. 

No  Conflicts  Here 

The  interracial  amity  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  is  something  to  cheer  good 
Americans.  ‘The  children  did  it.”  says 
M  iss  Moore,  a  plump,  brisk  woman 
with  cheerfully  irreverant  blue  eyes 
and  short  red  hair  threaded  with  grey. 
‘‘When  the  Japanese  children  came, 
they  were  so  shy,  so  sort  of  dependent, 
that  our  children  just  took  them  over 
and  loved  them.” 

Seabrook  village,  the  site  of  the 
school,  looks  something  like  an  army 
post  with  its  cement  block  dormi¬ 
tories,  its  library,  nursery  and  cafeteria 
buildings,  and  brick  recreation  center, 
and  the  settlement  of  bungalows  where 
“oflScers”  live.  It  grew  during  the  war 
as  Seabrook  Farms  expanded  over 
Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties  to 


meet  wartime  food  needs.  Seabrook 
today  includes  19,000  acr^  of  vege¬ 
table  fields,  apple  orchards,  canning 
and  processing  plants,  and  greenhouses. 

It  employs  7,000  workers,  and  double 
that  number  in  July  and  August. 

The  school  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  farm’s  rapid  growth  in  1941 
when  migratory  groups  began  to  arrive 
from  Georgia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  to  work  in  the  fields  and  j;] 
factories.  The  migrants  came  in  Sep-  f- 
tember,  left  before  Christmas,  came  | 
back  in  March.  Because  the  children 
came  and  went  so  erratically,  the  school 
put  them  in  special  groups  where  they 
could  get  individual  help.  If  the 
migrants  stayed — and  more  and  more 
they  have — the  children  soon  went  into 
regular  classrooms. 

Now  these  children  are  placed  in  one 
of  two  special  classrooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  At  first  the  school  set  up  two 
classes  in  the  auditorium — “a  two-ring 
circus!”  as  Miss  Moore  remembers. 
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Spaniflh-spealdnK  Japanese 

The  circus  was  only  t>eginning.  In 
1944,  three  years  later,  the  company 
Itegan  to  employ  Japanese,  bringing 
them  from  relocation  centers.  “We 
had  classes  in  the  basement,  classes  in 
the  auditorium.  Almost  every  teacher 
had  fifty  pupils.”  The  next  year  the 
school  built  twelve  new  n>oms,  retained 
the  four  in  the  basement. 

The  teachers  had  just  about  learned 
to  say  their  students’  Japanese  names 
without  stumbling  when  seventy-five 
Spanish-speaking  Japanese  children 
arrived.  'I'hey  were  the  chibiren  of 
Peruvian  Japanes<'  who,  for  security 
reasons  during  the  war,  had  been 
hustled  from  Peru,  where  they  had 
emigrated  from  Japan,  to  camps  in 
Texas. 

Placing  the  Spanish  speaking  chil¬ 
dren  in  regular  classes  didn’t  work,  so 
the  school  set  up  a  special  school  in  a 
small  building  nearby.  As  soon  as  the 
children  knew  enough  Knglish  they 
were  transferred  t»>  regular  clasM's.  the 
smaller  children  making  it  first.  The 
Peruvian-Japanese  are  the  most  btrmal 
and  oriental  in  their  visits  to  her  office, 
says  Miss  Moore.  Many,  incidentally, 
have  returned  to  Peru,  where  their 
children  have  had  to  reconvert  to 
Spanish!  Some  of  the  children  have 
written  Miss  Moore  that  they  are  trying 
to  keep  up  with  their  English,  too. 

They  Want  to  Stay 

The  Japanese,  who  kept  their  dormi¬ 
tory  homes  spotless,  their  children 
shining  clean  and  prettily  dressed, 
were  accepted  by  the  school  community 
almost  immediately.  There  was  one 
incident,  a  squabble  on  the  basketball 
court,  at  the  very  beginning,  but  after 


that  frictions  just  didn’t  develop. 

Good  things  happened.  The  sch«)ol 
arranged  a  ceremony  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  medal  to  the  parents  of  a 
Japanese- American  hero  killed  in 
Germany,  The  F*TA  found  the  Japanese 
mothers  intelligent  and  helpful.  In 
Bridgeton  and  other  nearby  towns 
men'hants  wel<'«)nied  the  tra<le  of  the 
Japanes<*,  even  hired  s«*veral  Japanese- 
American  girls  as  stenographers.  For 
their  traditional  (ilirls’  Day  Festival 
last  March,  the  Japanese  planned  an 
exhibit  of  their  dolls  ami  handicraft 
for  the  community  as  a  g<*sliire  of 
friendship. 

Miss  Moore  shakes  her  In'ad  in 
ama/ement  at  the  faith  ami  imbisiry 
of  the  over  l(M)  Japanese  adults  wlio 
attend  evening  English  ami  citi/ensbip 
classes  in  the  Seabrm»k  recreation 
center,  in  the  ho|>e  that  Gongress  will 
pass  a  bill  |M'rmitting  Japanese  to  Im*- 
eoine  natiirali/ed  citizens. 

As  for  the  young  Japanese,  the  teach¬ 
ers  all  agn-e  they  are  prize  stmlenis. 
industrious,  eager,  |M>lile.  '*  rimse  chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  know  what  it's  all  about 

they  want  an  edueation!" 

1  Wish  I  Was  in  Dixie 

Before  1  left  I  looked  in  on  a  class 
of  pre-primary  children.  The  afternoon 
class  is  almost  entirely  Japanese  since 
kindergartners  from  outside  the  “Japa¬ 
nese  village” — they  come  by  bus— 
attend  morning  classes.  The  shy  little 
five-year-olds  with  their  ink  black  hair, 
round  cheeks  and  black,  almond  eyes, 
the  little  girls  with  bangs  and  big  hair- 
bows,  crisp  little  dresses,  were  such  an 
appealing  lot  of  children,  I  hated  to 
leave.  As  I  walked  out  they  were  sing¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  their  thin  young 
voices.  “I  wish  1  was  in  Dixie!” 


liOlte/ie  to-  ^uul  Out 


You  ba\e  been  ap|H>inted  ehairman 
of  your  local  salary  committee.  Very 
wisely  you  have  deci«le*l  to  confine  your 
|•^'searcb  work  to  *>m'  phase  of  the 
salary  prid>lem  at  a  lime.  Here  arc 
some  references  which  will  help  von 
in  tracking  down  data  indicating  sal¬ 
aries  ami  wages  receive*!  in  pn»fessi<ms 
and  occupatiotis  other  than  the 
teaching  profession. 

Callaway,  Hilda  W, — “Union  Wage 
Scales  in  the  Building  Trade,  1947”. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1948. 
pages  M-53. 

Callaway,  Hilda  W. — “Printing  Trade 
Union  Scales”.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
August  1948,  pages  143-145. 

Denison,  Edward  F. — “Income  in  Se¬ 
lected  Professions”.  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  May  1944,  pages  15-19.  Still 
an  excellent  reference. 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  “Hours  and 
Earnings  of  Production  Workers  in 
Manufacturing  Industries”,  August, 
1948. 

Girand,  John  and  Asce,  M. — “The  En¬ 
gineering  Profession  in  Transition”. 
Civil  Engineering,  January  1948,  pages 
53-54. 

Mohn,  Kermit  B. — “Wages  in  Home 
Offices  of  Life  Insurance  Companies”. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1948, 
pages  10-13. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York — 
“Casualties  of  Inflation”.  Monthly  letter 
on  Economic  Conditions  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Finance,  July  1948,  pages  80-83. 

N.  J.  State  Department  of  Labor — 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Records.  “Em¬ 
ployment,  Earnings,  and  Hours  in  N.  J. 
Manufacturing  Industries.”  Newspaper 
release.  May  1948. 

National  Education  Association — Re¬ 
search  Division,  “Schools  and  Current 
Economic  Trends”.  Release  Number 
Three  1947, 

Ober,  Harry  —  “Occupational  Wage 
Differentials,  1907-1947”.  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  August  1947,  pages  127-134. 

Ridley,  Clarence — “Salary  Trends  for 
Municipal  Officials  and  Employees”. 
American  City,  June  1947. 

Sunderland,  Michael  J. — “Survey  of 
Professional  Salaries”.  Personnel  Jour¬ 
nal,  March  1948. 

Ursell,  Lucile  C.  and  Michaell,  John 
W. — “Salaries  of  Federal  Employees  by 
Major  Pay  Groups”.  Monthly  Labor 
Re^ew,  July  1948,  pages  12-15. 

NJEA  Research  Division 
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How  Good  Are 
OUR  FUTURE  TEACHERS? 

Study  by  State  Department  Shows  That  Over  Half  of  998 
Teachers  College  Freshmen  Are  from  Upper  Quarter  of  Their 
High  School  Classes;  Scholastic  Rc^<*ords,  Personality,  and  Ex¬ 
aminations  Are  Used  to  Make  Selection  from  Many  Applicants 

By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISOIS 

Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Etiueation 


For  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  has  cooperated  with  state 
teachers  college  presidents  in  a  selec¬ 
tive-admissions  program  for  freshmen 
students.  Admission  of  students  is  in 
part  based  up  recommendations  of  high 
school  principals  who  are  requested  to 
inform  their  seniors  about  the  state 
teachers  colleges.  Catalogues  and  bulle¬ 
tins  are  made  available  to  the  high 
schools  in  order  that  the  students  may 
have  adequate  data  as  a  basis  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  applications  for  admission. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  cooperates  with  the  presidents  in 
fixing  a  quota  of  freshman  students 
who  may  be  admitted  to  each  curri¬ 
culum  in  each  state  teachers  college. 
These  quotas  are  estimates  based  upon 
predicted  public  school  enrollments  and 
the  predicted  demand  for  teachers. 
High  school  seniors  who  apply  for 
admission  to  the  teachers  colleges  are 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  school  records, 
personality  ratings  and  entrance  exami¬ 
nations.  The  quotas  are  filled  by  taking 
applicants  from  the  top  of  the  lists. 

Records  Are  Weighed 

The  New  Jersey  high  school  officials 
furnish  a  transcript  for  each  graduate 
who  applies  for  admission  to  a  state 
teachers  college.  The  transcripts  for 
the  September,  1948.  applicants  showed 
not  only  the  grades  for  the  subjects 
studied  by  each  but  also  compared  each 
applicant  with  others  in  his  class  by 
ranking  him  in  one  of  the  following 
four  divisions:  (1 )  the  highest  quarter; 
(2)  the  upper  middle  quarter;  (31  the 
lower  middle  quarter,  or  (4 1  the  lowest 
quarter.  These  rankings  were  sum¬ 
marized  and  tabulated  as  a  means  of 
comparing  the  1948  teachers  college 
freshmen  with  other  members  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  freshmen  ranking  in  each 
quarter  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes  are  shown  for  each  curriculum 
in  Table  I. 

The  percentage  of  students  who 


ranked  in  the  highest  quarter  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  ranged 
from  1.5  in  the  curriculum  in  health 
and  physical  education  for  men  to  92 
in  the  curriculum  for  Spanish  students. 
The  percentage  in  the  lowest  quarter  is 
very  small  in  each  curriculum.  The 
data  for  all  curriculums  show  that  53 
per  cent  were  in  the  highest  quarter  of 
their  classes,  32  per  cent  in  the  upper 
middle  quarter,  12  per  cent  in  the  lower 
middle  quarter,  and  3  per  cent  in  the 
lowest  quarter.  These  data  warrant  the 
statement  that  a  very  large  proportion 


of  the  freshmen  students  in  the  New 
Jersey  teachers  colleges  ranked  among 
the  best  in  their  high  school  graduating 
classes. 

1S72  Take  Examinations 

The  entrance  examinations  for  the 
September,  1948,  freshmen  were  given 
in  April.  There  were  1372  students 
who  took  the  examinations.  Of  this 
number  998  were  invited  to  enroll  as 
freshmen  students.  Many  students  who 
applied  for  admission  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  entrance  examinations 
because  of  low  grades  in  their  high 
school  subjects  or  because  of  physical, 
emotional  or  speech  difficulties  which 
indicated  a  low  probability  of  success 
in  teaching. 

It  is  believed  that  the  New  Jersey 
high  schools  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  With 
more  than  half  of  the  teachers  college 
freshmen  from  the  highest  quarter  of 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  and  an 
additional  .32  per  cent  from  the  upper 
middle  quarter  of  the  graduates  of 
these  schools,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  our  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  are  young  men  and 
women  of  excellent  ability  who  can  be 
educated  as  teachers  who  will  attain 
superior  rating. 


TABLE  I 

RANKING  OF  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  FRESHMAN  CLASSES  A'l 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
FALL  SEMESTER  1948 


Rank  in  High  School  Class 


Curriculum 

Number 

of 

Students 

.Accepted 

Highest 

Quarter 

- Per  Cent 

Upper 

Middle 

Quarter 

in 

Lower 

Middle 

Quarter 

- s 

Lowest 

Quarter 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Business  Education . 

62 

58 

29 

11 

2 

Elementary . 

2.52 

53 

34 

12 

1 

English  . 

58 

84 

16 

Fine  Arts  . 

19 

53 

32 

11 

5 

French . 

18 

72 

22 

6 

General*  . 

114 

26 

36 

29 

9 

Health  Education  and  Nursing. 

14 

71 

21 

7 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
Men . 

27 

15 

.56 

22 

7 

Women  . 

26 

58 

38 

4 

Industrial  Arts . 

44 

20 

48 

18 

14 

Kindergarten  Primary . 

.  103 

4f) 

46 

7 

2 

Latin  . 

7 

71 

14 

14 

Mathematics . 

.  37 

78 

16 

5 

Music  . 

.  34 

68 

18 

12 

3 

Science  . 

.  39 

67 

26 

8 

Secondary**  . 

(A 

.53 

36 

11 

Social  Studies . . 

.  .56 

57 

27 

16 

Spanish . 

.  24 

92 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

.  <>98 

53 

32 

12 

3 

*  Major  field  not  selected. 

**  Major  field  in  secondary  education  but  specific  areas  not  selected. 

Read  as  follows:  Of  the  62  students  accepted  for  the  business  education  curriculum. 
58  per  cent  ranked  in  the  highest  quarter  of  their  high  school  class,  29  per  cent  ranked 
in  the  upper  middle  quarter,  11  per  cent  ranked  in  the  lower  middle  quarter  and  2  per  cent 
ranked  in  the  lowest  quarter. 
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Anniversary  Concert, 
Classroom  Teacher  Play 


H 
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1948  Convention 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  hold  the  spotlight 
as  the  program  for  the  94th  NJEA 
Convention  takes  shape.  The  high 
point  of  the  Convention  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  Gala  Anniversary  Concert 
of  the  All-State  High  School  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  14. 

For  this  the  original  conductors  of 
the  .chorus  and  orchestra  will  again 
take  the  podium.  They  are  John  H. 
Jaquish,  C.  Paul  Herfurth,  and  Mabel 
E.  Bray.  It  will  be  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  for  the  orchestra  and  the 
fifteenth  for  the  chorus.  The  concerts 
by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  have  long 
been  essential  parts  of  the  convention 
programs,  and  no  effort  is  being  spared 
to  make  this  anniversary  a  great  popu¬ 
lar  success. 

Classroom  Teacher  Play 
Drama  takes  its  turn  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  November  12,  with  the  Class¬ 
room  Teacher  Play,  Reflections  of  a 
Teacher.  This  play  is  being  produced 
by  a  group  of  New  Jersey  classroom 
teachers  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Price  of  Newark,  and  the 
direction  of  Elizabeth  Dillon  of 
Trenton. 


(^APT.  Bob  Danskin  —  Visuiil  Education 


Walter  E.  Myer  —  Social  Studies 


The  play  was  first  produced  by  the 
West  Virginia  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  NEA,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1947. 
Its  authors.  Elizabeth  Koletka  and 
Charles  Nepper,  describe  it  as  a  socio¬ 
drama.  designed  to  stimulate  teachers 
to  revaluate  themselves  as  teachers, 
and  also  to  revaluate  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

Hoflman  and  Hare 

Before  and  in  between  these  two 
main  events,  however,  there  will  be 
speakers,  some  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Harold  G.  Hoffman  has  been  in¬ 
vited  as  the  banquet  speaker:  his  theme 
is  “There  Ought  to  Be  a  Law.”  At 
the  banquet,  too,  the  Association  will 
present  its  annual  award  fur  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Education. 

Senator  Fred  Hare  of  Pennsylvania, 
scheduled  for  Friday  afternoon,  might 
be  described  as  a  younger  edition  of 
Governor  Hoffman.  He  takes  you  back- 
stage  at  the  Legislature,  and  tells  you 
how  )H>litics  actually  work.  Senator 
Hare  directs  public  relations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Education  Association. 

On  the  program  with  him  is  Ethel 


Features 


J.  Alpenfels,  described  by  Time  as  “a 
power  house  of  a  woman  teacher.”  She 
is  the  Denver-born  daughter  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  baron,  and  has  made  a  career 
of  practical,  popular  anthropology.  Her 
theme  is  “From  Adam  to  Atom.”  A 
third  feature  is  President  Mabel  Stude- 
baker  of  the  NEA,  a  biology  teacher 
in  Erie,  Penna. 

Secondary  Teachers’  Program 

The  opening  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  Friday  morning  will  have  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart.  who  will 
discuss  “Teaching  Citizenship,”  and 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Prescott.  This  meeting  is 
sponsored  by  the  Secondary  Teachers. 

Formerly  at  Rutgers.  Dr.  Prescott 
is  now  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Child  Study  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  on  child  development.  Dr.  Pres¬ 
cott  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe, 
and  will  talk  on  the  current  educational 
problems  there. 

For  the  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals,  Major  Richard  Bank  will  have 
a  similar  theme,  when  he  talks  on  “Our 
Educational  Progress  In  Germany.” 

Every  one  of  the  affiliated  organi¬ 
zations  has  made  a  real  effort  to  plan 


Clifforb  V.  Blttelman  —  Muitir 
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the  grand  hotels  of  the  world  is  in  your 
own  home  state.  From  far  and  near,  distinguished 
travelers  come  to  savor  its  uniquely  homey  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  go  away  singing  its  praises.  So,  too,  do 
important  convention  groups  that  make  these  hotels 
their  meeting-place.  Whether  bent  on  business  or 
pleasure — or  a  judicious  mixture  of  both — you’ll  find 
friendly  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  and  its  unmatched 
facilities  at  your  service,  all  year  ’round. 


an  attractive  program.  Most  of  these 
will  he  held  on  Saturday,  November  13.  j 
The  Council  on  Human  Relations  J 
will  sponsor  a  main  meeting  in  the  1 
Convention  Hall  that  afternoon^  Dr.  < 
Kll»ert  K.  Fretwell  will  l*e  the  main  ’ 
sjieaker,  and  Dr.  Klizabeth  M.  Kelly 
will  report  «m  the  State  Conference  (»n 
Handicap|)ed  (Children.  ' 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson 
Most  noted  group  s|)eaker  is  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson,  Director  of  the  Kast¬ 
man  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
American  com}M»sers  and  conductors. 
He  will  speak  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Department  of  Musi«-. 


ill  ‘ 

ill  THREE  BIX)CKS  FROM 
|jj  CONVENTION  HALL  i 

Ijl  The 

ODarlborougb 

^Blcnbeim 

!i  On  tli)‘  UiHinIwnIk 

i  ATLANTIC^  CITY 

:  1  HE  traditional  charm  and 

;i  ideal  location  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  Boardwalk  Hotel  have 
1  long  proven  a  favorite  of  New 
jj  Jersey  Teachers.  I'nexcelled 
I  facilities  exist  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  Delicious  meals 
|!'  at  moderate  rates  are  pro- 
j||  vided  in  two  beautiful  Dining 
jj!  Rooms. 

Special  ('.nnvenlion  Kales 
I  /»!//.»  h:ii{in‘i:\\i'h.\\ 

||j  DouI>Ip  room  (twin  beds)  and 

i  bath  . |9$1M12-|13 

I  Single  room  and  bath.  .$6-$7-$A-$9 
J;  Two  rooms  ami  one  balli  for  2 

persons  . . . . ,  . 

I  Two  rooms  ami  one  balli  for  3 

ij  persons  . |I5to$19  ; 

I  Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  4 

persons  . $17  to  $22  ! 

Double  room  (twin  beds),  running 

water  . |7-$8  ; 

.Single  r<M)m,  running  water.. $4-$5  ^ 
Extra  iHTHoii  in  doiilile  or 

single  room  $3.00  i 


Hot  &  cold,  fresh  &  sea  water 
in  all  baths 

TF.l.F.PHONF.  .‘i-lill 


47  Yi'nrs  t  twiiiTHlilii  MaiiaKemi'nl 
Jnsiah  While  &  Sons,  Lid. 
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Robert  Portf.kfiei.d  Dr.  Howard  Ha>sox 

On  the  same  program  will  be  (]lif- 
furd  V.  Kultelman.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference.  Mr.  Kuttelman  has  had 
a  long  acquaintanceship  with  the  music 
education  program  all  over  America, 
and  has  had  a  particular  interest  in 
the  contributions  of  New  Jersey. 

Drama  will  again  balance  music, 
since  Kohert  Porterfield,  the  dynamic 
founder  and  director  of  the  Barter 
I'heatre  of  Virginia,  will  he  presented 
by  the  Speech  Association.  'I'he  Barter 
Theatre  has  Itecome  the  first  State 
rheatre  in  the  United  States;  with  a 
subsidy  frtnn  the  Virginia  Conserva¬ 
tion  ('.ommission.  it  tours  the  state 
with  its  dramatic  productions  and 
visits  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
advertise  Virginia. 

<ias.sruuiii  TeiM'liers 

Karl  Bcrns.  recently  promoted  to  Ih‘ 
I'usiness  manager  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  will  In*  the  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  His  theme  will  l»e 
“Have  We  Cone  Professional?”  'I'he 
Classroom  I'eav  hers  are  also  planning 
Tti  informal  get-together  on  Friday  night 
after  the  C.lassroom  Teacher  play. 

I  eac  hers  will  be  hosts  to  the  cast  of 
the  play,  and  to  their  own  administra¬ 
tors.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Kit/-Carlt«m. 

The  Visual  Education  Association  is 
combining  practical  inforinaticm  with 
(‘ntertainment.  It  will  offer  a  sound 
motion  picture,  in  color,  on  the  making 
of  lantern  slides  and  other  inexpensive 
audio-visual  aids.  It  will  also  present 
Captain  Bob  Danskin,  explorer,  with 
slides  (HI  “Yankee  Whaling.” 

I'hree  groups,  the  teachers  of  social 
studies,  geitgraphy,  and  the  state  teach¬ 
ers  c»»lleges.  are  combining  for  an  out¬ 
standing  discussion  program.  They  will 
hear  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Merideth.  Dr. 
Thomas  Barton,  and  Walter  E.  Myer 
talk  over  various  aspects  of  the  “&al 
for  Democracy”  program. 

(Continued  on  Pofe  3S) 
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4  N.  J.  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
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AVE.  ana  the  BOARDWALK 


The  BRIGHTON  conveniently  located  just  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  Convention  Hall  urges 
members  attending  this  convention  to  mail  the 
reservation  card  below  .  .  .  NOW! 

BRIGHTON  hospitalityis  traditional  in  charm  and 
graciousness.  The  Brighton  air  of  distinction 
invites  relaxation  and  rest. 

Ample  game  and  casual  rooms— sun  deck— beauti¬ 
ful  gardens— spacious  open  and  enclosed  porches. 

HOME  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  BRIGHTON  PUNCH 


Briuhtiiii 


AN  ALAN  GRAFF  HOTEL 

ROBERT  B.  GIFFIN,  Rotident  Manager 


RESERVATION  CARD 

THE  BRIGHTON 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Phono:  Atlantic  City  4-BI2I  Date  1948 

It  it  my  intention  to  attend  the  1948  Convention  of  the  Now  Jersey  Education 
Association,  November  11th -14th,  1948. 

Please  reserve  for  me . roomls)  at  the  rote  of  $ . per  day 

and  acknowledge  to; 

Name . 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


I  eapect  to  share  room  with  Name . '. 

PLEASE  CHECK  —  _  jugoPEAN  PLAN 

$7.00  □  $8.00  □  $9.00  □  $1 0.00  □  $1 1 .00  □  $1 2.00  □  Double  Rooms  with  Bath 
$6.00  Q  $7.00  Q  Single  Rooms  with  Both 


I  expect  to  arrive . 


. P.M . dote,  and  depart  . . . 

ALL  RESERVATIONS  WILL  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED 
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TRAYMORE 


Headquartbis  Hotel  / 


FOR  YOUR 


November  Convention 


HAROLD  E.  BAGGS  .  i 
Solos  &  Adv.  Mgr.  1  JQ 


KENNETH  W.  BAKER 
Gonerol  Monogor 


Telephone  Atlantic  City  4-3021 
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94th  Annual  Convention 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 


Atlantic  Gty 


November  11-14,  1948 


Developing  Zeal  for  Democracy 


DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY 
Thursday,  November  11,  3:00  P.  M. 
Thursday,  November  11,  8:00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Traymore — Belvedere  Room  (11th  floor) 

(“Subject  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  any  member 
of  the  Association  shall  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  to  participate  in  discussions  and  to  propose 
policies  to  the  Delegate  'Assembly.”  NJEA  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Art.  VII,  Sect.  3.) 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 
Friday,  November  12,  10:00  A.  M. 

This  prof'ram  is  made  available  to  you  through 
the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  New  Jersey 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Association. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  NJEA  President 

10:00-10:30 — Organ — Dr.  Orland  L.  Keyburtz,  Audu¬ 
bon  High  School 

10:30-10:40 — Invocation — Rev.  Wyatt  Johnson,  Jethro 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  Atlantic  City 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 

National  Anthem — led  by  Violet  Johnson,  Elizabeth 
Necrology — Mrs.  Sophie  D.  Ghagan.  Millville 

10:40-10:.'i.'i — Teaching  Citizenship^  -Dr.  John  H.  Boss- 
hart.  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

10:.3.5-1 1 :0fr  -Introduction  of  James  M.  Lynch.  Jr.. 
President,  New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association 

1 1 :00-ll  :20 — A  Cappella  Choir  of  State  of  New  Jersey- 
Manual  Training  School,  Bordentown 

11:20-12:0.3 — Education  in  Europe:  1948  5/y/e-  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Prescott.  University  of  Maryland 

Friday,  November  12,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr..  President 

1:30-2:00 — Organ — Dr.  Orland  L.  Keyburtz.  Audubon 
High  School 

2:00-2:10 — Invocation — Rev.  Stanley  Wagg.  St.  Paul’s 
Methodist  Church.  Atlantic  Citv 
Group  Singing — led  by  Violet  Johnson.  Elizabeth 

2:10-2:2.3 — Address — Charles  L.  Steel.  Jr.,  President, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


2:25-2:55 — Erom  Adam  to  Atom — Dr.  Ethel  J.  Alpen- 
fels.  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University 

2:.3.3-3:10 — Address — Mabel  Studebaker,  President. 
National  Education  Association 

3:10-3:40 — The  Teacher  Looks  at  Politics — Senator 
Fred  P.  Hare.  Jr.,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  of 
Public  Relations.  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association 

Friday,  November  12,  4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

Hotel  Traymore — Rose  Room  (Mezzanine) 

Reception  and  Tea  to — 

Presidents  of  Teacher  Associations 
Chairmen  of  NJEA  Committees 
Heads  of  Affiliated  Croups 

Friday,  November  12.  7:30  P.  M. 

This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through 
the  generosity  and  co-operation  of  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Association. 

Atlantic  Citv  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 


Presiding  Officer: 
Vice  President 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  NJEA 


7:.30-8:()0 — Organ — Allen  R.  Dakin.  Trenton  Central 
High  School 

8:00-9:30 — Socio-drama — Reflections  of  a  Teacher 
Core  Committee:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith.  Trenton.  CT 
President;  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  Newark.  Chair¬ 
man;  Elizabeth  Dillon.  Trenton.  Director:  Mrs. 
Florence  E.  Best.  Haddonfield.  Special  Episodes; 
Margaret  Nicholas.  Phillipsburg.  Special  Epi¬ 
sodes. 


Saturday,  November  13,  3:30  P.  M. 

COIJJSCAL  ON  HVMA^  RELATIOJSS 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Presentation  of  Council  Chairman 

Introduction  of  Program  Chairman 

Presiding:  Dr.  E.  DeAIton  Partridge.  Dean  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  State  Teachers  College.  Montclair 

3:00-3:30 — Organ — Dr.  Orland  L.  Keyburtz.  Audubon 
High  School 

Invocation- 

National  Anthem 
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\LL-STATE  ORCHES'PRA — Tweiitielh  Anniversarv 


Report  on  Slate  Confereme  on  Handicapped  Children 
— Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Kelly,  Director  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  Newark  Board  of  Education 

(iuest  Speaker:  Topic  to  l»e  announced  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell.  Professor  of  Seccmdary  Education,  Teach¬ 
ers’  Collefie.  (Columbia  1.  niversity,  and  ('.bief  Scout 
Executive.  Hoy  Scouts  of  America 

(juest  S|>eaker:  l  o  Ik*  announced 

Sponsoring  (Groups-  - 

Department  of  Teachers  of  Sl«»w-I.earners 
(juidance  and  Personnel  Association  of  New  Jersev 
New  Jersey  AssfK-iation  for  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

New  Jersey  Assm-iation  of  Deans  and  Counseltirs 
New  Jersev  Association  of  Teacher  Assistants  to 
Principal 

New  Jersey  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
New  Jersev  Psychological  Association 
New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers  Association 
New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses  Association 

Saturday,  lN»»veuiber  13,  6:30  P.  M. 

^)tih  4L  (KUSIEISTIO^S  BAJ\(JIIET 

Ban«|iiel  Kes<*r\ util  III  Blank  Page  'A2 
llolel  Ti  av  more  Ainei  iean  Boom 
( iraee 

There  (hinhl  to  he  ii  hue  lion.  Ilaiold  (i.  Ilotriiian. 
foriner  (lovernor.  Slate  of  New  Jersev 

/\nniial  Award  for  I tislingnisbed  Service  lo  I'.diieal ion 

Saliirday,  13,  9  P.  !V1.  to  I  A.  !VI. 

HECErrUPS  .l\#>  UAISCE 

Allanlie  Oil)  ('onvenlion  Hall  Hall  Room 
(  Admission  only  bv  liekel  in  ('onvention  Program  I 

Jimiii)  (Irimes"  Orchesira 

Siiiulay,  November  I  A,  lOtOi)  A.  M. 

!\EA  ^^BRUISCW’ 

Hotel  rraymore — Rose  Room 
Presiding:  Eric  Groezinger,  Flemington 
“Brunch”  Reservation  Blank — Page  32 

Sunday,  November  14,  3:(K)  P.  M. 

GALA  AISMVERSARY  COISCERT 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
The  Department  of  Music 
Sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
presents  the 

Twentieth  Anniversary  All- State  Concert 

Featuring  original  conductors  of  our  outstanding  New 
Jersey  Organizations 


Conductors:  John  H.  Jaquish 
C.  Paul  Herfurth 

ALL-STATE  CHORUS— Fifteenth  Anniversary' 
('onduclor:  Mabel  E.  Bray 

Organization-  - 

President.  'I'he  Department  of  Music,  Violet  Johnson 

(General  Chairman,  Atlantic  City  Convention  Con¬ 
cert,  John  H.  Jaquish 

Coordinating  Chairman,  Chorus  and  Orchesira, 
John  T.  Nicholson 

Chairman  of  All-Slate  Orchestra  Committee.  Harry 
Peterson 

(ieneral  Manager  of  All-Slate  Orchestra,  Joseph 
C.  Schaedel 

Chairman  of  All-State  Chorus  Committee,  Florence 
E.  Waller 

(General  Manager  of  All-State  Chorus,  K.  Elizalieth 
Ingalls 

Manager  of  Newark  Concert.  Agnes  C.  Murphy 
Program: 

I.  Orchesira:  I.  Overture.  “Obemii". ...  v«in  Weber 

2.  Malaguenu . IMoszkowsky 

John  11.  Juqiiisli,  Comiuctor 

II.  Cliiii'iis:  I.  Chorale,  “(dory  Now  To  Thee 

He  Given”  (“Slee|iers 

Wake")  . Hacli 

2.  “Ve  Waicbers  and  ^e  Holy 

Ones" . arr.  W'm.  Arms  Fisher 

3.  “How  Lovely  Is  Iliy  Dwelling 

Place”  f“Re«|uiem”) . Brahms 

Mabel  E.  Hray.  Conductor 

III.  Orchesira  and  (Jiorus:  March  and  “Hail  Bright 

Abode"  (“TannlKnis«*r" I  .  .  .  .Wagner 
Intermission 

IV.  Orchestra:!.  Minuetlo . Holzoni 

2.  La  (iolondrina. .  .Serradell-Findlay 

3.  Suite  in  E  Flat . Gustav  Holst 

C.  Paul  Herfurth.  Conductor 

V.  Chorus:  1.  “Soldier’s  Farewell”  (Folk 

Song) . arr.  Kinkel 

2.  “Annie,  the  Miller’s  Daughter” 

(Slovakian) . arr.  K.  Davis 

3,  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Tennessee” 

(Old  Southern  Song)  . .  .  .arr.  Cain 

Mahel  E.  Bray,  Conductor 

VI.  Orchesira  and  Chorus:  Fugue  and  Chorale, 

“A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God” 

Bach 


TEACHER  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Pine  Room  —  Hotel  Traymore 
2:30  to  4:30  P.  M..  Saturday,  November  13 

(The  Committee  will  meet  to  hear  any  member  seeking 
advice  or  assistance  of  the  Committee.) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


NJEA  AFFILIATED  GROUPS 

Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  Robert  M.  Walter,  New  Brunswick 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Traymore — American  Room 

10:30 — Put  Your  Mathematics  to  Work — Joseph  Hil- 
senrath.  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

11:00 — Mathematical  Thought  and  Democratic  Zeal — 
Professor  Howard  F.  Fehr,  Teachers  College.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City 

11:30 — Panel  Discussion— 7Ae  Use  of  Manipulative 
Materials  in  Teaching  Fractions  in  Arithmetic — 

Dr.  Foster  L.  Grossnickle.  Jersey  City 

Elizabeth  Cullen,  Elizabeth 

Mary  Ferguson,  Atlantic  City 

Helen  Sutton,  Jersey  City 

12:15 — Discussion 

Association  of  New’  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges 

President,  Howard  L.  Haas,  Paterson 

Saturday,  November  13,  2:00  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Wedgewood  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with — New  Jersey  Council  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  Teachers;  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Social  Studies 

Forum — Developing  Zeal  for  Democracy  through 
Geography,  Citizenship  Activities,  and  Current 
History 

Moderator:  Dr.  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Government, 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

Speakers:  Dr.  Thomas  Barton,  President,  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  and  Professor  of 
Geography  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Dr.  Dorothy  Merideth,  Specialist  in  Social  Studies, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
former  President  of  Illinois  State  Social  Studies 

Walter  E.  Myer,  Director,  Civic  Education  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  publishers  of  The  Civic  Leader, 
The  American  Observer,  The  Weekly  News  Review, 

,  Junior  Review,  and  Director,  Institute  on  The  United 
States  in  World  Affairs.  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  Period 

4:30  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 


Association  of  Secondary  School  Department 
Heads  of  New  Jersey 

President,  Vesta  M.  Parsons,  Bloomfield 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:15  A.  M. 

Haddon  Hall — Vernon  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English 

What  About  That  Gifted  Child? — Agnes  Sligh  Turn- 
bull,  author  of  “The  Rolling  Years”,  “The  Bishop’s 
Mantle”,  and  other  stories 
Current  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  English — Dr.. 
Marion  C.  Sheridan.  First  Vice  President.  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

Announcement  of  Recognition  Award  to  New  Jersey 
Author 

Department  of  Handwriting 

President,  Mrs.  Irene  K.  Acker,  Kearny 

Friday,  November  12,  4:15  P.  M. 

Convention  Hall — Room  20 

Demonstration — The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Hand¬ 
writing  Instruction  —  Mrs.  Euphemia  Gibson, 
Kearny 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Open  Windows — Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Drake,  Director 
of  English,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Demonstration — Visual  Aids  in  a  Public  Relations 
Program — -Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Trueman,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Handwriting,  Paterson 
General  Exhibit  of  Handwriting 
Business  Meeting 

Department  of  Music  of  the  New  Jersey 
E^ducation  Association 

President,  Violet  Johnson,  Elizabeth 

Saturday,  November  13,  11:00  A.  M. 

11:00  A.  M. — Hotel  Traymore — Stratosphere  Room 
Annual  Business  Meeting 
President,  Violet  Johnson,  Presiding 
Brief  committee  reports  and  presentation  of  revised 
constitution 

12:00  Noon — Special  Music  Program  (To  be  an¬ 
nounced) 

1:00  P.  M. — Hotel  Traymore — Belvedere  Room 
Anniversary  Luncheon  Meeting 
Music — Atlantic  City  High  School  String  Trio 
John  H.  Jaquish,  Sponsor 
Introduction  of  Guests  and  Special  Members 
General  Singing 

Yesterday  and  Today — New  Jersey’s  Part  in  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Education — Clifford  V.  Buttelman, 
Executive  Secretary,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference 

Music — Violin  Selections,  Fred  Zomzely,  Elizabeth 
Now  and  Tomorrow — New  Jersey’s  Future  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Responsibilities  in  Music  Education 
— Dr.  Howard .  Hanson,  Composer,  and  Director, 
,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Luncheon  Committee  Chairman — Doris  E.  Mooney, 
Montclair 
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GEORGE  B.  BRUNI,  General  Manager 


ADA  TAYLOR,  Sales  and  Advertising  Managei 


Helping  the  Slow  Learner  Adjust  Himself  to  the 
Regular  School  Program  in  Trenton — Elizabeth 
Skellenger,  Trenton 

What  Special  Education  Means  in  Union  City 
Schools — Mrs.  Charlotte  .  Zeilbeer,  Union  City 

1 :00  P.  M. — Luncheon — Business  Session 

3:30  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 


Guidance  and  Personnel  Association  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  William  H.  Atkins,  New  Brunswick 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:30  A.  M. 

Joint  Meeting  with — 

New  Jersey  Psychological  Ass«)ciation 

Chalfonte  Hotel — Music  Room 

Symposium:  Current  Approaches  to  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance 

Guidance  on  the  Basis  of  Experience,  Aptitudes,  and 
Abilities — Dr.  Morris  S.  Viteles,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia 

The  Non-Directive  Approach  to  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance — Phillip  Zlatchin,  Instructor, 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Administration,  New 
York  University 

The  Clinical  Psychologist' s  Approach  to  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance — Dr.  Pearl  Greenberg, 
Clinical  Psychologist.  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  Newark 


Department  of  Superintendence 

President,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Kentopp.  East  Orange 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Dennis  Hotel — St.  Denis  Room 


Joint  Meeting  with — 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association 

Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Articula¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


Department  of  Teachers  of  Slow-Leamers 


President,  Margarethe  Goehring,  Newark 


Saturday,  November  13,  Luncheon  Meeting 


Hotel  Jefferson — Loggia 


^Ite  OKijscraper  bij  me  ^ea 


Rates  from  S4.50  Each  Person  in  Double  Room 
Single  Occupancy  from  $6.00 


11:30  A.  M. — Panel  Discussion — How  Special  Teach¬ 
ers  Serve  Their  Classes  and  Their  Communities 
Moderator:  Anne  Hoppock.  Assistant  in  Elementary 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
Speakers:  Language  Arts  Are  Stressed  in  Paterson 
Special  Classes— Margaret  Armour,  Paterson 
Special  Service  Bureau  in  Jersey  City— Mrs. 
Theresa  Carroll,  Jersey  City 
Curriculum  for  Inter-Group  Education  for  Slow 
Learners  in  Newark — F.  Wilson  Hobson,  Newark 
Some  Practical  .Sensitizing  Techniques  in  Inter- 
Group  Education  for  Slow  Learners  in  Newark — 
Genevieve  San  Fillippo.  Newark 
.Mental  Hygiene  for  Special  Classes  in  Nutley — 
Mrs.  Florence  H.  Staniels.  Nutley 


400  delightful  rooms  with  private  tub  and  shower,  fresh  and  sea  water 
superlative  cuisine  .  .  .  three  ocean  decks  .  .  .  healthful  baths. 


Dancing  to  the  music  of  The  Guardsmen  in  the  Merry  Mayfair  Lounge 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon  Meeting  ($3.50  including 
gratuity) 

Gialfonte  Hotel — Gold  Room 

The  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Guidance — Dr.  Donald 
Super,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

2:00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

3:30  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations— Conven¬ 
tion  Hall — Ball  Room 

New  Jersey  Art  Education  Association 
President,  Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Patterson,  Camden 
Friday,  November  12 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

Demonstrations 

Room  15 — 3:00  to  4:15  P.  M. — Weaving — Berta  Frey, 
Authority  on  hand  loom  weaving  and  teacher  of 
the  craft 

Room  16 — 4:15  to  5:30  P.  M. — Kodachrome  Slides  in 
the  Making — Walter  Cwardi 

Room  17 — 3:00  to  5:00  P.  M. — Papier  Mache — Hilda 
Rath,  Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

Room  18 — 3:00  to  5:00  P.  M. — Christmas  Work 
Table — Mrs.  Augusta  Walters 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  Noon 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

Room  10 — Lecture  and  Demonstration  —  Slides  of 
W ork  by  Students  in  the  Schools  of  England 

Robin  Bond.  Somerville  School,  Dorset,  England 
Saturday,  November  13,  12:30  to  2:30  P.  M. 

Dennis  Hotel — Ozone  Room 

Luncheon — (Reservation  Chairman,  Emily  Garrison, 
Ventnor  High  School,  Ventnor) 

Lecture — Slides  showing  development  and  expected 
development  of  childrens  work — Ruth  Trappan 

Annual  Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 

Exhibitions 

Educational  Exhibits — Montclair  Museum 
Source  Material  for  Art  Teachers: 

Bryn  Mawr  Art  Center 
Moore  Institute  of  Art 
Parson’s  School  of  Design 
Pratt  Institute 

Teachers’  College.  Columbia  University 

(These  exhibits  will  be  on  display  on  the  Ball  Room 
Floor  of  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall.) 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
President,  Charlotte  E.  Barton,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Haddon  Hall 

What  is  Being  Done  to  Re-educate  the  German 
Children? — Dr.  C.  DeWitt  Boney,  East  Orange 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

President.  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown,  East  Orange 
Presiding:  Dorothy  Simpson,  New  Brunswi<k 


Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Trimble  Hall 

Joint  Meeting  with — New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses 
Association;  School  Nurses  S^tion  of  Organization 
of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Mental  Health :  Psycho-physiological  Aspects  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  in  Therapy  of  the  Handicapped — 
Eidith  Buckwald,  New  York  University 
Psychosomatic  Aspects  of  Modern  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation — Dr.  Shailer  Upton  Lawton,  New  York 
University 

3:30  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — Bali  Room, 
Convention  Hall 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  and  Counselors 

President,  Wilma  J.  McVeigh,  Montclair 

Saturday,  November  13 

8:30  A.  M. — Breakfast — Haddon  Hall 

10:00  A.  M. — Meeting — Haddon  Hall — Tower  Room 
Ourselves  Here  and  Now — Dr.  Anna  S.  Starr,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick 

3:30  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teacher-Assistants 

To  The  Principal 

President,  Mrs.  Augusta  C.  Carter,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13 

3 :30  P.  M.^ — Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
President,  William  D.  Herron,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:15  A.  M. 

Haddon  Hall — Vernon  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with — New  Jersey  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Department  Heads 
What  About  That  Gifted  Child? — Agnes  Sligh  Turn- 
bull.  Author  of  “The  Rolling  Years”,  “The 
Bishop’s  Mantle”,  and  other  stories 
Current  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  English— Dr. 
Marion  C.  Sheridan,  First  Vice  President,  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

Announcement  of  Recognition  Award  to  New  Jersey 
Author 

Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 

Social  Studies 

President,  John  W.  Owen,  Trenton 

Saturday,  November  13,  2:00  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Wedgewood  Room 

Joint  Session  with — New  Jersey  Council  of  Geogra.- 
phy  Teachers;  Association  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges 


y 
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Forum — Developing  Zeal  for  Democracy  Through 
Geography,  Citizenship  Activities,  and  Current 
History 

Moderator:  Dr.  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
Speakers:  Dr.  Thomas  Barton,  President,  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  and  Professor  of 
Geography  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Dr.  Dorothy  Merideth.  Specialist  in  Social  Studies, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
former  President  of  Illinois  State  Social  Studies 
Walter  E.  Myer,  Director,  Civic  Education  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  publishers  of  “The  Civic 
Leader”,  “The  American  Observer”,  “The  Weekly 
News  Review”.  “Junior  Review”,  and  Director, 
Institute  on  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs, 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  Period 
Business  Meeting 

New  Jersey  Business  Education  Association 
President,  Rosa  Scally,  New  Brunswick 
Saturday,  November  13,  11:00  A.  M. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel — Grill  Room  » 

11:00  A.  M. — Business  Session 

Panel  Discussion — The  State  Survey 
Chairman:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Newark 
State  Department — Dr.  Ablett  H-.  Flury,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education,  Trenton 


Teacher  Training — Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Pater¬ 
son  State  Teachers  College 

Administration  and  Organization — L.  B.  Knight, 
Principal,  East  Orange  High  School 

Curriculum  and  Curriculum  Planning — Mrs.  Bertha 
E.  Travers,  Garfield  High  School 

Objectives-  -Mhs  Marie  Maurel.  Plainfield  High 
School 

Guidance  and  Placement— Dr.  Carrie  R.  Losi,  Guid¬ 
ance  Director,  Weequahic  High  School,  Newark 

12:45  P.  M. — Luncheon — Main  Dining  Room 

The  Importance  of  Personality  and  Physical  Appear¬ 
ance — Candy  Jones,  Harry  Conover  School,  New 
York 

New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
President,  Maurice  Friedman,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Haddon  Hall — Solarium 

Planning  a  Roman  Banquet — Richard  W.  Carr, 
Glen  Ridge  High  School 

High  School  Latin  Touches  Modern  Life — C.  Eileen 
Donoghue,  Bloomfield  High  School 

The  Attainments  of  the  English  Poets  in  the  Classics 
— Dr.  LaRue  Van  Hook,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek 
Emeritus,  Columbia  University,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Author 
of  “Greek  Life  and  Thought”  and  “A  Portrayal 
of  Greek  Civilization” 


COHVBHTIOMERIHG ...? 

STAY  AT  THE 

RITZ-CARLTON 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

DURING  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION  NOVEMBER  11-14 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
RITz■(^4RLTo^  Hotel 
Atluntir  City,  N.  J. 

Please  make  ihe  following;  reservation>  for  me  for  the 
NJEA  Convention.  Novemher  11-14. 


Heruiriuarters  for 
CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Persons:  1 .  2  S  4 - - 

Single,  with  bath  $6 .  $7  . . . .  $8 . — 

Double,  with  bath  $9 .  $10  . . .  $12 -  $14  . 

Snite-parlor.  double  bedroom,  bath  $25 -  $30 . 

Suite-parlor,  2  doubles,  bath  $40 -  $45 — . -  $50 . . 

Your  Name  and  Address 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 

• 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIE 


Report  of  the  Joint  Language  Activities  Committee — 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman,  Head  of  Language  De¬ 
partment,  Montclair  State  Teachers’  College,  cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  New  Jersey  Classical 
Association 

1 :00  P.  M. — Joint  Luncheon  with  New  Jersey  Modem 
Language  Teachers’  Association 

(Make  early  reservations  with  Louise  H.  Theurer, 
Westfield  High  School,  Westfield,  N.  J.  $2.75.) 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog;raphy  Teachers 

President,  LeRoy  C.  Hinkle,  Dover 

Saturday,  November  13,  2:00  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Wedgewood  Room 

Joint  Session  with — New  Jersey  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Social  Studies;  Association  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges 

Forum — Developing  Zeal  for  Democracy  Through 
Geography,  Citizenship  Activities,  and  Current 
History 

Moderator:  Dr.  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

Speakers:  Dr.  Thomas  Barton,  President,  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  and  Professor 
of  (Geography  at  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana 

Dr.  Dorothy  Merideth,  Specialist  in  Social  Studies, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
former  President  of  Illinois  State  Social  Studies 

Walter  E.  Myer,  Director,  Civic  Education  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  publishers  of  “The  Civic 
l^eader”,  “The  American  Observer”,  “The  Weekly 
News  Review”,  “Junior  Review”,  and  Director, 
Institute  on  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs, 
Americati  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  Meeting 


New  Jersey  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Association 

President.  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith.  Trenton 

Headquarters — Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Registration — Third  Floor  Lounge 

Friday,  November  12,  7:.30  P.  M. — Reflections  of  a 
Teacher 

Socio-Drama.  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 
Chairman.  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  Newark 

Saturday,  November  13,  8:00  A,  M. 

Enrollment  Breakfast — Ocean  Terrace 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Business  Meeting  Parlors  Nos.  1  and  2 
Presiding — Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  President 
Saturday,  Novemner  13,  12:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon — Trellis  Room  (Pn)gram  Chairman, 
Freda  Scribner,  Vineland  1 

Have  We  Gone  Professional? — Dr.  Karl  H.  Bems, 
Assistant  Secretary,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C. 


(Tickets  for  luncheon  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 

Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose  Avenue,  Jersey  City  5. 

$3.25) 

New'  Jersey  Elementary  School  Press  Association 

(To  be  announced) 

New  Jersey  Elementary  School  Principals’ 

Association 

President,  C.  DeWitt  Boney,  East  Orange 
Saturday,  November  13 — 12  Noon 
Hotel  Tray  more — Rose  Room 
Lunebeon  * 

Our  Educational  Progress  in  Germany — Major  Rich¬ 
ard  Bank,  Assistant  Chief  of  Education  in  the 
State  Wurttemberg-Baden,  Germany 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 
President.  Kathryn  Van  Nest,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 
Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel 

Home  Economics-  -Training  for  Family  Life — Dr. 
Anna  M.  Dooley,  Director  of  Home  Economics, 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York 

New  Jersey  Modern  Languap;e  Teachers’ 

Association 

President,  Lucy  0.  Teague,  Cranford 
Saturday,  November  13 

The  Place  of  ImUh- American  Culture  in  the  Study 
of  Modern  Languages— Dr.  Frederico  de  Onis, 
Head,  Spanish  Department,  Columbia  University; 
Director,  Hispanic  Institute;  Editor,  “Revista 
Hispanica  Modema” 

Election  of  Officers 

New  Jersey  Psycholog;ical  Association 

President,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Kutash,  Newark 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:30  A.  M. 

Joint  Meeting  with — Guidance  and  Personnel  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey 

Chalfonte  Hotel — Music  Room 

Symposium;  Current  Approaches  to  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance 

Guidance  on  the  Basis  of  Experience,  Aptitudes,  and 
Abilities — Dr.  Morris  S.  Viteles,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia 

The  Non-Directive  Approach  to  Educational  atid 
Vocational  Guidance — Phillip  Zlatchin,  Instructor, 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Administration,  New 
York  University 

The  Clinical  Psychologist’s  Approach  to  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance — Dr.  Pearl  Greenberg, 
Clinical  Psychologist,  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  Newark 

12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon  Meeting  ($3.50  including 

gratuity) 


W  October,  1  948 
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Chalfonte  Hotel — Gold  Room 

The  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Guidance — Dr.  Donald 
Super,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

2:00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

3:30  P.  M.-  Council  on  Human  Relations — Conven¬ 
tion  Hall — Ball  Room 

New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Maurice  A.  Feld,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  12:30  P.  M. 

Madison  Hotel 

Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting 

3:30  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 

New  Jersey  School  Library  Association 
President.  Edward  T.  Schofield.  Newark 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:30  A.  M. 

Claridge  Hotel 

The  Librarians  Part  in  Promoting  Democratic 
Living — Nora  Beust.  Specialist  in  Schoo)  Li¬ 
braries.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
1).  C. 

Busitiess  Meeting 
1 :00  P.  M. — Luncheon 

(^oml)ined  meeting  of  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio  and  New  Jersey  School  Library  Association 
Speaker  -  to  be  announced 


New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association 

President,  Dr.  Victor  L.  Crowell 

Saturday,  November  13,  9:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Dennis 

9:30  A.  M. — Motion  pictures — Conservation  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools,  Atomic  Energy 

10:45  A.  M. — Trends  in  Science  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  United  States —  Glenn  Blough,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11:30  A.  M. — Curriculum  Planning  for  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  New  Jersey — Myrtle  Townsend  and 
Dorothea  Wein,  Helping  Teachers 

12 :00 — Discussion 

1:00  P.  M. — Luncheon 

2:00  P.  M. — Social  Implications  of  Atomic  Energy — 
Professor  Donald  R.  Hamilton,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity 

3:00  P.  M. — Discussion 

4:00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Principals’ 
Association 

President.  Mary  E.  Rossi,  Vineland 

Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Dennis  Hotel — St.  Denis  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with^ — Department  of  Sujjerintendence 
Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Articula¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


SPECIAL  KATES 

FOR  THE 

N.J.E.A.  CONVENTION 


November  11th  to  14th 

ROOM  with  BATH 
1)  A  i  L 


Single  S4..50  -  S.5  -  SO 
Double  ST  -  Sfi  -  S9 


Meeting  rooms,  large  and  small. 
Diningroom.  Fountain  and  snack 
bar.  Sun  decks  and  solarium. 

Atop  the  Senator — New  Sun  and 
Star  Roof  —  Cocktail  Lounge 
and  Bar  —  Sky  Cabana. 

Harry  H.  Kaufmonn 
Manager  ' 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Ocean  End  of  South  Carolina  Avenue 


November  11  fh  fo  14fh  | 

Has  Been  Set  Aside 
For  the  Return  of 

I  I 

One  of  Our 

\  1 

Favorite  Conventions 

HOTEL  DENNIS  ’ 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  the  Ocean's  Edge  | 

i 

AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  PLAN  j 

DINING  ROOMS 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  INC. 

Telephone;  Atlontic  City  3-2121  i 
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New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses  Association 
President,  Emily  S.  Brown,  R.N.,  Oizabeth 
Saturday,  November  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Trimble  Hall 

Joint  Meeting  with — New  Jersey  Association  for  Health 
and  Physical  F^ducation;  School  Nurses  Section  of 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
Mental  Health:  Psycho-physiological  Aspects  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  in  Therapy  of  the  Handicapped — 
Edith  Buckwald,  New  York  University 
Psychosomatic  Aspects  of  Modern  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation — Dr.  Shailer  Upton  I,awton,  New  York 
University 

1:15  P.  M. — Private  Luncheon — Dennis  Hotel 

3:30  P.  M.-  -Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 

New  Jersey  Teacher  Veterans’  Association 
President.  Von  E.  Henriod,  Ocean  City 
Saturday,  November  13,  12:45  P.  M. 

Madison  Hotel  Colonial  Room 
Luncheon 

I  eterans'  Legislation — F^mory  J.  Fviess.  Assistant 
Prosecutor  of  Pleas  of  Atlantic  County,  and  County 
Commander  of  the  American  l,egion 
(Price  to  members- -SI. 50.  Guests  invited.) 

New’  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 
President,  Paul  \\ .  Novello,  Elizabeth 
Saturday.  November  13.  2:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Room  21 
2:(M)  P.  M. — Hole  to  Make  Handmade  lantern  Slides 
Motion  picture  in  color.  Projection  of  teacher-  and 
pupil-made  lantern  slides 

2:40  P.  M. — lnex\)ensive  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  the 
Classroom  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs.  State  SujH*rvis«»r  of 
Distributixe  Flducation 

3:10  P.  M. —  Yankee  U  haling — Captain  Bob  Danskin, 
Flxplorer  Talk  illustrated  with  colored  slides  and 
equipment 

3:55  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Association 
President.  Flolmes  A.  Cliver,  Chairman 
Saturday.  \«»vember  13.  10:IK)  A.  M. 

Haddon  Hall  Viking  Room  M  Floor 
10:00  A.  M.' — Yearly  Review  of  Accomplishments  in 
Vocational  and  Industrial  Arts  Education — John  A. 
McCarthy.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Flducation  in 
charge  of  Vocational  Education 
Organized  Labor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Future 
Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Development  of  the 
United  States — Professor  Walter  R.  Peabody,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics.  Rutgers  University 
(Program  arranged  by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Jochen,  1st 
Vice  President) 

12:00  Noon — Haddon  Hall — Mandarin  Room — 

M  Floor 

Association  Council  Meeting  and  Luncheon 
2:00  P.  M. — Haddon  Hall— Viking  Room- -M  Floor 
First  Formal  Meeting  of  N.  J.  Industrial  Arts  Associ¬ 
ation 


Panel  Discussion:  Topics  of  Vital  Importance  to 
New  Jersey  Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
(Chairman:  Lester  Hand,  President) 

Speech  Association  of  New  Jersey 
President,  Dr.  Effie  G.  Kuhn,  Trenton 
Saturday,  November  13,  1:00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Dennis — St.  Denis  Room 
1 :00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

2:00  P.  M. — Theatre  in  Our  Democracy — Robert  Por¬ 
terfield.  Director  of  the  Barter  Theatre  of  Virginia 

3:00  P.  M. — Committee  Meetings 

ALLIED  MEETINGS 

Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development 

Local,  state  and  national  curriculum  and  super¬ 
visory  aids  and  materials  will  be  on  exhibit  at 
the  booth  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Su{»ervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  located 
behind  the  Hall  Room  at  Convention  Hall.  Mem- 
Ixers  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  booth  to 
answer  any  inquiries  concerning  sources  of  mate¬ 
rials  displayed,  or  the  pur|M)se  and  work  of 
the  organization. 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 

President,  Mary  Lutz.  New  Brunswick 
Saturday,  Novemlxer  13.  9:(K)  A.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea 
Breakfast 

Highlights  of  the  Recent  London  Meeting  of  the 
World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession — 
Marie  Siess,  New  Brunswick 

Alumni  Association  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City 

Friday,  Novemlxer  12,  3:(K)-5:.30  P.  M. 

Hotel  Dennis — Garden  Lounge 
Tea 

(Registration  at  booth  in  Convention  HalD 
■- . 

New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Secretaries 
President,  Fmima  G.  (lastiier 
Saturday,  November  13 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
12:00-2:00  P.  M. —  Registration 
2:00-3:30  P.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting 

3:30-4:30  P.  M. — Telephone  Courtesy — representative 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Sunday,  November  14,  10:30  A.  M. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
“Brunch” 

Greetings  from  Guests 

Public  Relations  Through  Speech — 

Beatrice  Desfosses 
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NJEA  BANQUET  RESERVATION  BLANK 
Banquet — Saturday,  Nov.  13, 6:30  P.M. 
Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City 

Dress  Optional  Price  $5.00 

. .  1948 

Enclose*!  find  S . . (check  or  money  order). 

Please  send  .  . tickets  at  $5.00  each 

(tip  included)  to: 

Name  . 

Address  .  . 

Detach,  till  out,  and  mail  with  check  to 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Make  checks  payable  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Please  make  reservations  as  early  as  possible. 

Table  assignments  will  be  made  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt.  If  a  group  wishes  to  sit  together,  the  reservations 
should  be  sent  together. 


New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
President,  Samuel  A.  Gillingham.  Atlantic  City 
Saturday,  November  13,  3:30  P.  M. 

Convention  Hall — Room  10 

Discussion  of  problems  selected  by  members.  Plans 
will  be  laid  to  carry  on  studies  in  groups  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Come  and  help  set  up  a  program 
in  which  you  want  to  take  part. 

Annual  Election  of  Officers 

New’  Jersey  Schoolwomen’s  Club 

President,  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Peterson.  Penns  Grove 
Sunday.  November  14.  8:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Traymore 

Breakfast  f SI. 7.5  plus  gratuity) 

Chairman.  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox.  Atlantic  City 

THE  LAW  SAYS— 

18:13-117..  Annual  Convention;  attendance;  salaries. 
IXTien  any  superintendent,  supervisor,  principal,  or 
teacher  applies  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  district 
wherein  he  is  employed  for  permission  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  such  permission  shall  he  granted  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  days  in  any  one  year. 
If  a  certificate  is  procured  and  filed  with  the  district  clerk 
or  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  education,  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association, 
showing  that  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  principal,  or 
teacher  was  in  actual  attendance  at  all  of  the  sessions 
of  the  convention,  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  prin¬ 
cipal.  or  teacher  shall  receive  his  full  salary  for  the  days 
he  has  actually’  attended  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 


You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

to  the 


NEA  BRUNCH 

Sunday,  November  14,  10:00  A.  M. 
ROSE  ROOM  -  TRAYMORE  HOTEL 
Price  $2.50 


Enclosed  find  S . (check  or  money  order) 


Name 


Address 


Mail  this  with  remittance  to 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

This  will  be  an  informal  get-together  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  National  Education  Association 
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New  Jersey  Teachers’  Salaries-i94s-4!i 

as  reported  to  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger  Viola  M.  Stadler 

Supervising  Principal,  Palmyra  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Dr.  John  E.  Phay  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Scharrer 

State  Department  of  Education  Flemington  High  School 


This  is  the  fifth  annual  statewide 
survey  of  teachers’  salaries  by  the 
Research  Committee.  Earlier  surveys 
showed  salary  scheduling  at  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  current  survey  indicates  sal¬ 
ary  scheduling  is  now  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  practically  all  of  the  larger 
systems  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
ones. 

The  first  reaction  to  these  data  is 
that  the  teachers  of  the  state  are  making 
good  progress  in  receiving  more  ade¬ 
quate  income.  It  is  readily  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  ostensible  increase  in 
compensation  has  been  entirely  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  cost  of  living  increase  ex¬ 
perienced  by  all  teachers  over  the  past 
two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
adjustment  because  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living,  no  adjustment  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  teaching  profession 
on  a  more  equitable  level  with  other 
professions.  In  view  of  the  current 
teacher  shortage,  the  need  for  making 
this  latter  adjustment  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Young  people  with 
ability  to  enter  the  professions  will 
naturally  be  drained  off  by  those  offer¬ 
ing  greater  monetary  rewards. 

Bi|c  Adjustments  Rare 
In  reporting  the  increase  of  this 
year’s  salary  over  last  year,  it  has  been 
necessaiy  to  employ  three  separate 
terms  —  increment,  adjustment,  and 


Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  Chairman 

Dean,  State  Teachers  College,  Newark 


"Which  pedal  is  de  clutch?" 


bonus.  In  an  attempt  last  year  to  con¬ 
dense  the  report,  these  items  were 
grouped  together  with  the  result  that 
it  was  difficult  to  compare  individual 
systems  with  reference  to  the  means 
by  which  the  increased  salaries  were 
arrived  at.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  un¬ 
usual  adjustments  are  rare  this  year. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  most 
of  the  large  adjustments  of  teachers 
to  a  schedule  were  made  last  year  and 
that  the  increases  now  follow  a  more 
regular  pattern. 

Because  of  varied  interpretations  of 
the  three  terms  by  the  school  systems 
reporting,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
increment-adjustment-bonus  data  be 
used  with  considerable  discretion. 
Naturally  also,  the  sum  of  these  three 
items  is  usually  larger  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  average  salaries  for 
1947-48  and  1948-49.  Average  sal¬ 
aries  reflect  the  turnover  and  additions 
to  the  teaching  staff,  and  in  some  sys¬ 
tems  the  bonus  reported  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  item. 

Honor  Rolls 

The  honor  roll  for  systems  with  a 


salary  schedule  showing  a  minimum  of 
S2400  or  higher  is  still  lamentably 
small,  containing  the  names  of  only 
16 -systems. 

The  honor  roll  for  systems  with  a 
maximum  of  S4800  or  higher  contains 
22  names.  As  more  and  more  of  the 
requirements  for  additional  salary  are 
dependent  upon  more  than  four  years 
of  training,  the  honor  roll  contains  the 
highest  maximum  salary  for  any  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  in  the  system  and  is  not 
limited  to  those  with  only  four  years 
of  training. 

Teachers  Only 

In  general  the  headings  in  the  tables 
themselves  indicate  the  questions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey.  Average  salary 
and  salary  range  were  requested  for 
“teachers  and  teaching  principals 
only.”  Districts  were  requested  to  in¬ 
clude  any  bonus  in  average  salary,  re¬ 
porting  it  separately  if  possible,  as 
“S2.500  +  S2()0.”  Symbols  are  used  as 
follows:  V,  “yes”  or  “has”;  0,  “no” 
or  “does  not  have” ;  . .  ,  .  “no  answer” 
or  “does  not  apply.” 

These  figures  are  the  raw  data  from 
which  teachers  committees  may  work 
with  their  boards  of  education  on  im¬ 
provement  of  salaries.  Suggestions  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  items  listed 
and  the  method  of  reporting  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Committee  so  that 
it  may  render  you  better  service. 


Maximum 

Honor  Roll 

1  School  systems  with  a  maximum  1 

of  $4800  or  high 

er. 

BAYONNE 

MILLBIIRN 

BERNARDS  TWP. 

MONTCLAIR 

BLOOMFIELD 

NEWARK 

CALDWELL  BORO 

NCTLEY 

CLIFTON 

ORANGE 

EAST  ORANGE 

PATERSON 

GLEN  RIDGE 

SOUTH  ORANGE 

IRVINGTON 

TENAFLY  ‘ 

JERSEY  CITY 

TRENTON 

LONG  BRANCH 

WEEHAWKEN 

Madison  boro 

WEST  ORANGE 

October,  1948 
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The  six  new  and  better  text¬ 
books  heralded  in  our 
Spring  advertising  ore 
ready  for  your  classrooms, 
as  promised,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there's  a  very  welcome  dividend. 

Here  are  the  six: 

Gateway  to  Adventure-  aa  appealing  literature  reader  for 
Grade  Four 

Roads  to  Anywhere  ditto,  for  Grade  Five 
Science  and  You— a  superior  General  Science  textbook  for 
Grade  Seven 

Living  with  Science — ditto,  for  Grade  Eight 
Our  Surroundings,  1948  Copyright — ditto,  for  Grade  Nine 
Our  Own  United  States — the  textbook  for  High  School 
American  History 

All  six  are  available,  and  all  six  are  just  as  good  as  we  said 
they’d  be.  Examine  them,  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree. 
Here  is  the  dividend: 

Building  with  Numbers  Arithmetic  Workbooks — brand  new 
workbooks  in  arithmetic  for  grades  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  Jersey  Representative:  B.  B.  M.  Fasnswobth,  Madison 
Hem*  Office:  Iroquois  Building,  Syrocuto,  Now  York 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 

Visit  our  sxliibit  at  Hio  State  Convention, 

Atlontic  City,  November  11-14,  IMS. 
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METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS:  FORMS  R.  S.  T. 

•  stantiardi/ution  hast'd  on  testing  over  500,000 
|>u|tils  in  48  states  in  eity,  town,  and  rural  schools. 

•  heginning-of-temi  testing  is  advantageous— the 
new  Metropolitan  is  ideal  for  use  this  fall. 


WORKBOOKS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
by  John  R.  Clark  &  others 

•  provide  abundance  of  drill  in  computation,  drill 
in  meanings,  anti  tirill  in  problem  solving. 

•  for  use  in  any  modern  course  of  study  to  supple¬ 
ment  textbook  or  other  class  instruction. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Represented  by  G.  C.  Renick  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5 

880  Fprnw4K>d  .Avenue,  Plainfield  New  York 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  CERTIFICATION  RULES 

{Copies  of  the  Sevenleeulh  Edition  of  Teacher  Certification  Rules  have  been 
distributed  to  county  superintendents  of  schools,  superintendents  of  schools, 
su])ervising  principals,  and  college  officials  throughout  the  stale.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  Sixteenth  Edition  of  the  rules 
to  remain  effective  concurrently  with  the  new  rules  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
During  this  time  evaluation  of  certification,  requests  and  issuance  of  certificates 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  either  the  Sixteenth  or  Seventeenth  Editions.  At 
the  close  of  this  adjustment  period,  September  1,  1949,  the  new  Seventeenth 
Edition  will  be  the  basis  for  the  issuance  of  certificates.) 


By  I)B.  JOHN  H.  BOSSHART 


('ommissioiier 

IN  PREPAKIN(,  Tills  REVISION,  lilt*  Slul** 
Hoaril  of  Kxaininers  lias 
thoughtful  roiisiileiatioii  to  tho  t'lhira- 
lioiial  iiet'ds  of  stiKieiits  ill  ihr  (iiihlii' 
si-huols.  'lilt-  roiitiiiiioiis  u<l\uii('oiiii‘iil 
of  know Irilgt*  ill  r'M'iv  fifhl  of  liiiiiiuii 
t'lidt'avor.  siu  li  as  in  the  si  ieiices.  the 
huiiiaiiities.  anil  the  arts,  anil  the  in¬ 
creasing  spreail  of  kiiowleilge  aiiiong 
younger  anil  older  jieople  constantK 
challenge  the  educational  leader  and 
teacher.  More  than  ever  hefore  ailequate 
initial  and  continuing  professional 
training  is  today  a  hasic  necessity  as 
the  foundation  for  elTective  educational 
service.  'I'herefore.  the  niaintenance  of 
certification  standards  that  will  prop¬ 
erly  recognize  the  professional  nature 
of  educational  training  is  of  greatest 
importance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these 
standards  should  not  be  so  rigid  or 
narrow  as  to  prevent  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  and  adaptability  to  meet  varying 
educational  administrative  and  organi¬ 
zational  conditions  in  our  New  Jersey 
communities.  The  assignment  and 
transfer  of  teachers  and  educational 
workers  to  those  levels  of  instruction 
and  duties  for  which  they  are  most 
needed  as  well  as  properly  trained 
should  be  facilitated.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons.  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
has  sought  to  maintain  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation  in  the  various  classifications  and 
also  to  make  the  requirements  less 
specific  and  more  flexible. 

Because  the  work  of  the  revision 
has  been  democratic,  involving  con¬ 
ferences  with  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  in  all  branches  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  in  process  for  more 
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than  three  years.  All  of  the  iiieiiiliers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  espe¬ 
cially  the  iiieiiibers  of  its  (lertification 
( loiiiinittee.  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  geneiitiis  cuiitribution  nf  time 
and  wistloin  to  this  work.  Apprecia- 
liiiii  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
maiiy  other  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  iiicluiling  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  for  their  evaluations  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  their  consequent 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  successful  application  and  ad¬ 
ministration  Ilf  the  revised  rules  will 
ile|ienil  upon  the  same  thoughtful  cu- 
iqieration  of  hoards  of  education,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  teachers  which  has 
produced  the  successful  operation  of 
the  present  rules.  To  this  end,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Seventeenth  Edition  by 
all  persons  concerned  is  respectfully 
urged. 


She  Taught  Him.  Poetry 

.•slir  lauglit  Iiiiii  poetry;  he  coulil  not  scan; 
But  wliilc  he  feil  the  cattle,  hoed  the  corn. 
He  heard  from  dim  green  wimuIs  around 
the  farm. 

An  elfin  horn. 

Meter  and  measure,  rhythm  and  torche 
He  pondered  deeply,  but  remembered  not; 
Yet  through  the  blueness  of  each  dawn  he 
saw 

Bright  Camelot. 

Me  never  learned  the  sonnet's  perfect  form; 
And  yet  there  came  for  him  a  moment 
when 

He  swung  his  plane  above  the  deathless 
peaks 
Of  Darien. 

By  Beatrice  Billing 

{Reprinted  from  Minnesota  Journal 
of  Education) 


and 

Year  Temporary  Limited 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Renewals 

Total 

1941-42 

.52 

1914 

957 

802 

3725 

1942-43 

l‘J0« 

8.58 

618 

5.56 

.3940 

1943-44 

792 

14.50 

669 

417 

.3328 

1944-45 

768 

1229 

1084 

779 

3860 

1945-46 

888 

1521 

1284 

819 

4512 

1946-47 

1107 

1545 

1080 

'>61 

4693 

1947-48 

1098 

1581 

1005 

1251 

4935 

Totals 

6613 

10198 

6697 

5585 

28993 

Everett  C.  Preston,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Examiners 
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Nearly  One  Third  ^ 
Of  New  Certificates 
.\re  Sul>-Standard 

Four  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty - 
five  certificates  were  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  during  the 
past  school  year  ending  June  dO,  I94<>. 
Twelve  hundred  and  fifty -one  of  the 
certificates  were  renewals,  and  3.(iB4 
were  new  certificates.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  new  certificates  issued  in  1947- 
4B.  or  1.098  of  the  total,  were  sub¬ 
standard  of  a  provisional  or  emergency 
nature. 

The  situation  of  substandard  certifi¬ 
cation  has  been  particularly  acute  in 
the  elementary  grades,  for  more  emer¬ 
gency  and  provisional  certificates  were 
issued  than  regular  limited  certificates 
-  497  of  the  former,  compared  with 
.3.39  of  the  latter.  The  substandard  cer¬ 
tification  situation  was  not  propor¬ 
tionally  as  severe  in  the  secondary 
schools  ami  junior  colleges,  for  the 
number  of  tegular  limited  certificates 
issuetl.  .392.  was  almost  twice  as  great 
as  the  substandard  certificates.  3.3.3. 

A  slioitage  of  regularly  certifir-ated 
leai'hers  and  workers  in  such  sjiecial 
fields  as  nursing,  music,  art.  and  home 
economics  has  been  evident. 

riie  comparative  number  <d  ccitifi- 
cales  issued  by  classifications  during 
the  past  seven  years,  from  1941-42  to 
1947-48.  is  given  herewith.  A  steady 
increase  is  apparent  in  the  total  number 
of  certificates  issued  over  seven  years. 
'I'he  number  of  substandard  certificates 
issued  has  remained  fairlv  constant 
during  the  past  five  years,  approximat¬ 
ing  1,(H)0  each  year  in  number.  Each 
year  the  number  of  substandard  certi¬ 
ficates  has  been  nearly  one-third  of  the 
new  certificates  issued. 

Teachers  Certificates  Issued 
1941-42  to  1947-48 

Provisional 


New  History  Test 

The  National  Council  for  Social 
Studies  has  just  issued  a  revision  of  its 
“Selected  Test  Items  in  American 
History,”  which  includes  984  objective 
test  items  in  113  pages. 
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NUTRITION  TRAINING  PAYS 


’’What’ll  it  be/  madam?” 


How  diets  improved  in.  six  midwestem 
schools  after  emphasis  on  nutrition. 

MATERIALS  ARE  FREE 


What  do  children  eat  when  they 
have  a  choice  of  foods?  That  de- 
p)ends,  of  course,  on  what  they  like 
.  .  .  hut  it  depends  also  on  the 
training  they  have  had  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  eating  a  well-balanced 
diet.  And  that’s  where  you,  as  a 
teacher,  come  in.  For  you  are  in  a 
good  position  to  influence  the  eat¬ 
ing  habits  of  your  class — by  intro¬ 
ducing  nutrition  study  into  your 
curriculum  this  term.  The  materials 
and  individual  guidance  for  such 
study  are  readily  available  to  you 
thrf)ugh  (lenerai  Mills’  “Program 
of  Assistance  in  Nutrition  and 
Health  Kducation’’  —  now  in  its 
fourth  year. 


All  over  the  country,  teachers 
like  yourself,  who  realize  the  great 
need  for  improving  diet  standards, 
are  starting  classroom  nutrition 
projects  with  the  help  of  General 
Mills.  By  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  judging  by  past  exjjerience, 
these  classes  will  show  definite  im¬ 
provement  in  eating  habits. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  adapting  a  nutrition  program 
to  meet  your  particular  needs,  mail 
this  coii|M>n  tfxlay. 

General  Mills 

Makers  of  Enriched  Flours  •  Restored  Cereals 
Vitamin  Products 

Cnpyrighl  I‘>48,  Opneral  Mills.  Inr. 


EDUCATION  SECTION,  Dept,  of  Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 
n  Information  about  your  nutrition  program. 

n  Free  subscription  to  News  Exchange  (news  sheet  of  Nutrition  Education  information). 

Nome  _  .  _ 

Potition _ _ 

School _ _ 

Address _  _ 

City  _ _ 
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Taftk  S  Til®  LEdimTlIE  RECORD 


S-19,  S-332 

The  1948  Legislature  finally  brought 
its  year’s  work  to  an  end  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  Herewith  the  Review  pre¬ 
sents  the  voting  record  on  all  bills 
which  reached  a  vote  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  on  which  the  NJEA  had  taken 
formal  action. 

The  special  session  which  convened 
August  16  was  mainly  concerned  with 
court  reorganization,  with  excursions 
into  bingo,  and  lottery  problems.  It 
passed  only  three  bills,  all  minor,  af¬ 
fecting  the  schools. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  the  scene  of  a 
major  victory.  It  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  Senate  Bill  19,  the 
proposed  measure  for  reorganizing  the 
State  Department  of  Education  under 
the  new  constitution.  In  the  form  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate,  that  bill  would 
have  given  the  governor  greatly  in¬ 
creased  political  control  over  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  urged  its  amendment  in  the 
Assembly,  but  the  bill  was  allowed  to 
die  there  instead. 

Also  failing  of  passage  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  Senate  Bill  332,  which 
would  have  frozen  deficiency  payments 
to  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  at  $1,500,000.  A  third  victory 
was  won  on  S-346.  which  would  have 
reduced  vocational  school  aids  by  the 
State. 

The  NJEA  was  represented  at  every 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  worked 
closely  with  those  members  who  were 
seeking  to  prevent  the  passage  of  S-19 
and  S-332. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  bills  covered 
in  the  vote  tabulation,  with  a  note  as 
to  their  present  status: 

NJEA  Favored 

S-IOS  (Armstrong) — The  State  Aid 
bill.  Now  law. 

A-109  (Clemens) — $2,000  minimum  sal¬ 
ary.  Now  law. 

A-I12  (Freeman) — Adult  citizenship 
education.  Passed  both  houses,  vetoed 
by  Acting  Governor  Summerill. 

A-IIS  (Freeman)— Option  5,  Pension 
Fund.  Passed  both  Houses;  vetoed  by 
Acting  Governor  Summerill. 

A-114  (Freeman) — Adding  two  active 
teachers  to  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pensions.  Passed  Assembly.  Now 
dead. 

A-141  (Harris) — Renewal  of  the  bonus 
act.  Now  law. 


This  is  the  record  of  the  members  of  the  1948  Legislature  on  bills  which  the 
NJEA  had  formally  favored  or  opposed.  It  is  not  the  whole  story;  many 
important  decisions  are  made  in  caucus  and  never  l>ecome  part  of  the  record. 
This  is  the  voting  record,  however,  and  teachers  are  urged  to  study  it  and  let 
legislators  know  they  have  done  so. 


V  voted  for  O  voted  against  —  not  recorded 
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A-168  (Jones,  W.) — Granting  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  to  all  employees  of 
boards  of  education,  including  secre¬ 
taries,  clerks,  etc.  Passed  Assembly. 
Now  dead. 

A-384  (Mehorter) — Tenure  for  super¬ 
intendents  and  assistant  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools.  Passed  Assembly 
and  Senate.  Awaiting  Governor’s  de¬ 
cision. 

A-4S4  (Clemens) — $400  minimum  pen¬ 
sion  for  retired  teachers.  Now  law. 

A-488  (Thomas) — Permits  payment  of 
schooi  employees’  salary  in  case  of 
illegal  suspension  or  dismissal.  Now 
law. 

A-48  (Brescher) — Permits  voters  to 
vote  on  proposed  $50,000,000  bond  is¬ 
sue  at  November  election  for  state 
buildings,  including  teacher  colleges. 
State  University,  and  Institutions  and 
Agencies.  Pass^  Assembly  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  Now  law. 

NJEIA  Opposed 

S-ID  (Armstrong) — The  bill  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  would  have  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  NJEA  asked  that  this  be 
amended  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
a  five-year  term.  A  stalemate  re¬ 
sulted  and  the  bill  is  now  dead  at 
ieast  until  January. 

S-SS2  (Wallace) — Would  have  frozen 
deficiency  payments  to  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  at 
$1,500,000  per  year  until  paid.  It  would 
have  violated  an  agreement  between 
the  teachers  and  the  State  made  in 
1925.  This  bill  is  also  dead. 

S-S46  (Bodine) — Would  have  pro-rated 
state  subsidies  to  school  districts 
for  manual  training  and  vocational 
courses  where  state  subsidy  is  less 
than  sum  requested  by  districts.  It 
would  have  relieved  the  State  of  the 
obligation  to  make  deficiency  contri¬ 
butions  for  manual  training  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  for  liabilities  incur¬ 
red  by  school  districts  for  these  serv¬ 
ices.  This  bill  is  dead. 

Summer  Bills 

S-400  (Bodine) — To  provide  a  means 
of  apportioning  terms  of  office  for 
board  members  in  new  districts  unit¬ 
ing  with  an  existing  regional  school 
district  comprised  of  more  than  nine 
districts.  Passed  both  Houses.  Await¬ 
ing  Governor’s  decision. 

8-414  (Wallace) — To  give  time  credit 
as  full-time  janitor  to  persons  who 
served  part  of  their  employment  as 
part-time  janitor  and  part-time  clerk 
under  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Act.  Passed  both  Houses. 
Awaiting  Governor’s  decision. 

A-554  (Clemens) — To  repeal  Chapter 
292,  P.  L.  1948,  concerning  benefits 
under  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund. 
Now  dead. 

A-561  (Freeman) — To  amend  Chapter 
135,  P.  L.  1946,  concerning  pension 
rights  of  employees  of  school  districts 
which  are  coterminous  with  a  munici¬ 
pality.  Passed  both  Houses.  Await¬ 
ing  Governor’s  decision. 
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T<^a€*hor  irredit  Unions  in  How  JorNoy 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union.  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Clape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  A.sbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St,,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  E.ssex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave,,  Roselle  Park 
W’arren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  .Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

_ ||  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  jjl 

^  ~  I  ANSW  ERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
\JE  4  Attorney 

Whut  are  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
241,  Laws  of  1948? 

This  statute  provides,  in  cases  where 
a  teacher,  principal  or  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  under  tenure  has  heen  illegally 
dismissed  or  suspended,  that  compen¬ 
sation  shall  he  paid  for  the  period  of 
such  illegal  dismissal  «»r  suspension. 

What  was  the  occasion  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  law? 

Recently  the  I'.ourt  of  Krrors  aiwl  A|>- 
jieals  decided  that  a  police  oHicer  ill«‘- 
gally  suspended  could  not  recover  an) 
salary  during  the  period  of  suspension 
because  the  law  in  question  did  not 
ct)ntain  any  provision  for  recovering 
for  such  period  of  suspension.  The 
law  in  question  has  since  been  changed 
to  include  such  a  provision. 

Did  this  particular  chanRc  in  the  law 
affecting  police  officers  include  school 
teachers,  etc.? 

No.  In  order  to  clear  up  any  un¬ 
certainty  which  might  have  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  supervising  principals 
under  tenure  similar  circumstances, 
this  law  (Laws  of  1948,  Chapter  241) 
was  enacted  providing  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  said  teachers,  principals  and 
supervising  principals  who  have  been 
illegally  dismissed  and  suspended. 

Who  sponsored  this  law? 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  this  measure  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Thomas  of  Union  County. 

Is  a  teacher  under  contract,  but  not 
under  tenure,  protected  under  similar 
circumstances? 

Yes.  Section  18:13-11  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  provides  as  follows: 

“When  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher 
l»efore  the  expiration  of  a  contra<t 
entered  into  between  the  teacher  and 
a  board  of  education  shall,  upon  ap¬ 
peal,  be  decided  to  have  been  without 
good  cause,  the  teacher  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  for  the  full 
term  for  which  the  contract  was  made; 
but  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  board 
of  education  whether  the  teacher  shall 
or  shall  not  teach  for  the  unexpired 
term.” 


STATE  AID 

Robert  D.  Bole 
\JKA  Research  Director 

N'JEA  is  always  talking  about  “State 
Aid.”  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  good 
in  the  abstract,  but  just  what  does  it 
mean  to  me  as  an  individual  teacher? 

Your  own  s«hool  district  in  1947 
raised  altout  $340,500.00  in  local 
school  taxes.  Its  state  aid  allotment 
in  1948-49  under  the  Pascoe  Act  was 
S‘)0.3(K).(K)  or  approximately  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  was  levied  locally 
in  1947  for  school  [niri>oses.  In  I94(>- 
17  your  ilisirict  sjtent  $79.(K)  per  pupil 
in  A.D.A.  on  teachers'  salaries;  if  you 
average  25  pupils,  that  is  $1975  per 
teacher.  The  state  median  that  same 
year  was  $9().50  per  pupil.  Assuming 
that  your  district  uses  oO'/o  of  its 
1948-49  state  aid  apportionment  to  in¬ 
crease  its  salaries  for  teachers  (a  con¬ 
servative  assumption),  the  median  sal¬ 
ary  in  your  district  will  increase  to 
S95.00  per  pupil,  or  .$2375  per  teacher. 
That  is  money  in  your  pocket. 

A  school  district  near  you  expected 
$89,100.00  in  additional  state  aid  un¬ 
der  the  $20.00  State  Aid  Plan  of  1948. 
As  a  result  of  the  Armstrong  Amend¬ 
ment  that  district  could  use  only 
$13,200.00  for  school  expenditures. 
The  district  planned  to  spend  50%  of 
the  augmented  aid  on  salary  increases; 
the  intention  was  to  grant  a  $300.00 
average  raise  per  teacher.  The  deflated 
appropriation  reduced  the  available 
increase  to  $46.00  per  teacher.  Sadly 
enough  state  aid  to  these  teachers  was 
also  quite  tangible. 

The  role  of  the  state  in  the  support 
of  public  education  is  assuming  major 
proportions.  Indications  of  this  trend 
are  clearly  discernable.  School  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  increase  from  24,(KX),000  in  1947 
lo  .34,000.0(K)  in  19.58.  Nearly  $7,000,- 
(MHl.OOO  should  be  put  in  school  build¬ 
ing  constrin-tion.  Property  taxes  in 
New  Jersey  reached  a  new  high  in 
1948 — an  increase  of  $36,011,11.5  in 
property  tax  from  1947  to  1948. 

Weigh  these  figures  while  consider¬ 
ing  that  New  Jersey  will  spend  about 
.$41  of  state  money  per  pupil  in  1948- 
49  for  public  education.  Michigan  will 
spend  $130  per  pupil,  New'  York  $68 
per  pupil  and  Pennsylvania  $68  per 
]>upil. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  {f  ood,  3rd 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

What  is  the  status  of  Option  5? 

Assembly  Bill  No.  113,  introduced 
into  the  1948  Legislature  by  Miss  Free¬ 
man,  proposed  a  .5th  option  as  an 
amendment  to  our  Pension  Fund  law. 
This  option  provided  for  a  pension 
without  optional  modification  and  for 
a  reduced  annuity  f**r  life  with  the 
guarantee  that  the  annuity  would  be 
paid  for  five  years  whether  the  retir¬ 
ing  member  lived  to  receive  it  or  not. 

The  bill  w  as  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
but  while  this  legislation  was  pending, 
the  Trustees  had  several  inquiries  about 
it  and  offered  to  pay  the  benefits  pro¬ 
posed  in  Miss  Freeman’s  bill  under 
the  authority  of  the  present  Option  4 
of  our  law'.  One  retirement  has  been 
granted  with  this  special  annuity-cer¬ 
tain  feature. 

A  man  age  70  could  receive  an 
allowance  without  optional  modifica¬ 
tion  of  $940.20  a  year,  or  $888.72  a 
year  with  a  guarantee  that  the  annuity 
element  of  his  allowance,  $446.32, 
would  be  paid  for  five  years  whether 
he  lived  to  receive  it  or  not. 

What  is  the  new  minimum  pension? 

Assembly  Bill  434,  introduced  into 
the  1948  Legislature  by  Mr.  Clemens, 
w  as  passed  by  both  houses  and  became 
a  law.  Formerly  the  minimum  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  (pension  plus  an¬ 
nuity)  was  $400;  this  applied  only 
to  retired  teachers  over  62,  with  20 
years  or  more  credit  in  the  Fund. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  minimum 
retirement  allowance  is  not  fixed.  It 
consists  of  a  pension  of  at  least  $400. 
plus  whatever  annuity  the  tpachpr’.s  own 
contributions  will  purcha.sp. 

While  the  20-year  restriction  has 
been  retained,  the  age-62  limitation  has 
been  removed.  Hence  the  new  law 
applies  to  any  teacher  retired  after 
more  than  20  years  service,  even  though 
the  retirement  may  be  before  age  62. 
whether  for  disability  or  under  the 
35-year-service  retirement  law. 
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Name. 


iichool. 


^  THIS  BOOK  CAN  HELP  YOU  - ■ 

DO  A  BETTER,  EASIER  TEACHING  JOB 
AND  IT’S  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING... 

^  COMPLIMENTS  OF  WEBSTER. 


How  would  you  like,  absolutely  freef,  a  complete  course  in  teaching 
technique,  told  in  non-technical  language  and  containing  tried  and 
proven  methods  that  can  make  next  year  your  easiest  and  most 
successful  one  yet! 

You  will  find  just  that  in  HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM 
SUCCESS  which  is  yours  with  ovir  compliments. 


WRITTEN  IT  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

Written  by  experienced  teachers,  HANDBOOK  FOR 
CLASSROOM  SUCCESS  makes  available  to  you  the 
techniques  and  shortcuts  they  have  learned  teaching 
pupils  just  like  yours.  HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASS¬ 
ROOM  SUCCESS  means  a  better,  easier  job  for  you 
next  year, 

HOW  TO  USE  YOUR  MATERIALS 

In  HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM  SUCCESS 
you  get  not  only  practical  teaching  help,  but  sugges¬ 
tions  for  books  and  other  materials  that  will  make 
your  job  easier. 

HOW  TO  on  HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM  SUCCESS 

HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM  SUCCESS  is 
yours  absolutely  free.  A  handy  coupon  is  furnished 


below.  Fill  in  your  name,  the  name  of  your  school, 
and  your  address.  Then,  place  it  in  the  mail.  Do  this 
now  so  that  you  will  receive  your  copy  without  delay. 
Our  supply  is  limited.  Make  sure  of  your  copy  by  maU- 
ing  the  coupion  today. 

WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MO. 


Webster  Publishing  Company., 

Dept.  N-14 
St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  absolutely  free, 

my  copy  of  HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM  SUCCESS, 


_ State _ 


A  Geography  Readiness  Program 

GEOGRAPHY  FOUNDATION  SERIES 

THROUGH  THE  DAY 
FROM  SEASON  TO  SEASON 
IN  COUNTRY  AND  CITY 


SiDMAN  P.  Poole 
University  of  Virginia 


Clara  Belle  Baker 

National  College  of  Education 


Thomas  Frank  Barton 

Indiana  University 


Winning  nation-wide  acclaim 

Features:  a  series  of  basal  textbooks  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  simple  foundational  concepts 
systematically  organized  and  graded,  content  based  on  actual  experiences  of  children,  vocabulary  con¬ 
trolled  for  ease  in  reading,  beautiful  four-colored  illustrations. 

•  •  • 

A  New  and  Different  Fourth-Grade  Geography! 

THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US 

by 

SioMAN  P.  Poole,  Thomas  F.  Barton  Irving  Robert  Melbo 

Coauthors,  ‘‘Geography  Foundation  Series’*  University  of  Southern  California 

★  A  simple  world  geography  .  .  .  story  approach  to  organized  learning  .  .  .  looks  outward  from  child's 
own  familiar  environment  .  .  .  develops  world  understandings  through  the  Americas. 
if  Profusely  illustrated  .  .  .  many  illustrations  richly  colored  .  .  .  special  mop  and  globe  program. 
if  Easy  to  read  and  easy  to  learn  .  .  .  provides  true  readiness  for  fifth-grade  geography. 

Published  in  September,  1948 


730  NORTH  MERIDIAN  STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 


468  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  16,  NEW  YORK 


I  >^-2«^//  What’s  Happened  Since  McGuffey?  ^ 

^  HOW  WELL  DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  READERS?  Answers  1 

^  1.  When  did  today’s  most  popular  reading  series  get  its  start?  Who  published  it?.  .  1909,  SF*  ^ 

^  2.  How  many  competing  series  have  come  and  gone  since  then? .  50-plus  ^ 

^  3.  W  ho  published  the  first  pre-primer?  When? .  SF,  1921  ^ 

g  4.  W  ho  first  used  the  title  BASIC  READERS?  W  hen?  .  SF,  1930  g 

Q  5.  W  ho  first  employed  strict  vocabulary  control  in  Grades  1-3?  When? . . .  SF,  1930  ^ 

^  In  Grades  4-6?  When? .  SF,  1942  ^ 

^  6.  Who  first  developed  a  continuous  skill  program  through  Grade  6?  When? ....  SF,  1930  ^ 

Through  Grade  8?  W  hen? .  SF,  1946 

^  7.  W  ho  published  the  first  pupil’s  hook  of  pre-reading  activities?  W'hen? .  SF,  1937  O 

^  8.  W  ho  first  used  pre-primer  pictures  to  carry  story  plots,  with  simple  text  to  tell  ^ 

^  what  the  characters  in  the  pictures  are  saying?  W  hen? .  SF,  1940  ^ 

I  ^SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY  I 

§  Puhlishm  of  ilw  BASIC  READERS:  CURRICULUM  FOUNDATION  SERIES  § 


Grades  1.  2.  3 
1946 


Grades  4.  5,  6 
1948 
and 


Grades  7,  8 
1946 


ON  THEIR  OWN  IN  READING  by  W  illiam  S.  Gray 


I  WHIPPLE-JAMES  BASAL  GEOGRAPHIES 


0//r  Earth 


Using  Our  Earth 
Living  On  Our  Earth 


The  earth  ami  matt’s  use  of  it  presented  so  as 
to  insure  an  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  geography. 


These  are  the  first  three  books  of  a  six-book  series. 
Books  for  Grades  6-7-8  in  preparation. 


'f 
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New  H.S.  Math  Group  Seeking  to 
Brush  Up  Senior  Fundamentals 

The  final  “brush-up”  of  the  arithmetic  skills  of 
high  school  seniors  before  they  graduate  will  be  the 
first  problem  of  a  new  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
School  Mathematics.  The  long-range  job  of  the  new 
committee  is  to  prepare  a  guide  in  its  whole  field  for 
New  Jersey  high  schools. 


Sees  Reading 
As  Necessary 
To  Democracy 

“The  person  who  cannot 
read  is  a  dangerous  person,” 
Asbury  Park  teachers  were 
told  at  their  opening  convo¬ 
cation  September  10.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  planning 
greater  emphasis  upon  dem¬ 
ocracy  in  the  Asbury  Park 
schools  this  year. 

Principal  speaker  at  the 
convocation  was  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Stearns,  Englewood  superin¬ 
tendent.  Three  concrete  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  toward  the 
main  objective  by  Dr.  Harry 
S.  Hill,  local  superintendent. 
They  included  direct  teaching 
of  the  historic  origins  of  our 
liberties,  better  human  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  schools, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  skills 
which  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  social  problems. 

"The  person  who  cannot 
read  does  not  Understand  the 
aims  of  his  social  group  or  of 
his  country,”  Dr.  Hill  stated. 


New  ASCD  Group 
Plans  For  Year 

New  Jersey’s  newly  formed 
As.sociation  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development 
has  launched  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  participate  in 
a  regional  conference  early 
in  October,  and  will  have  its 
own  meetings  at  the  NJEA 
Convention  in  November. 

An  all-day  spring  session 
was  held  at  Princeton  Inn  in 
April,  with  an  attendance  of 
32.  Dr.  Ruth  Cunningham, 
ASCD  vice-president,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Group 
meetings  discussed  specific 
programs  and  activities  for 
the  organization,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  development 
of  library  facilities. 


Trenton  Teacher 
Edits  Book  List 

Dorothy  Kay  Cadwallader 
of  Trenton  is  the  editor  of 
the  new  1948-49  edition  of 
Annotated  List  of  Books  for 
Supplementary  Reading 
(Kdgn-IX).  It  is  published  by 
the  Children’s  Reading  Serv¬ 
ice  of  New  York,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the 
Ser\ice  at  106  Beekman 
Street,  New  York  7. 


Dates  Ahead 


Oct.  16:  N.  J.  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund 
Convention,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Oct.  17-24:  United  Nations 
Week. 

Oct.  20-22:  New  Jersey  PTA 
Convention,  Atlantic  City. 
Nov.  7-13:  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week. 

Nov.  11-14:  NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  Convention,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  25-27:  National  Council 
for  Social  Studies  and  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Engli.sh,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  13-16:  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  New  York 
City. 

Feb.  26-Mar.  2:  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  Chicago. 
Mar.  27-30:  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Principal's  Status 
Is  Yearbook  Theme 

After  a  20  year  interval, 
the  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals  has 
again  devoted  a  yearbook  to 
the  status  and  future  of  the 
elementary  principalship. 
With  W.  George  Hayward  of 
East  Orange  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  committee,  the 
new  volume  attempts  to  set 
goals  for  the  next  decade  or 
two. 

Specifically  considered  are 
goals  for  the  elementary 
school,  the  status  of  princi¬ 
pals’  organizations,  legal,  cer¬ 
tification  and  professional 
standards,  the  preparation 
and  duties  of  the  principal, 
and  a  group  of  forward-look¬ 
ing  suggestions  by  a  group  of 
well-known  educators. 

NJEA  Secretaries 
In  National  Group 

The  NJEA  secretarial  staff  ' 
provided  five  charter  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  first  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  National  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association.  Eighty- 
nine  secretaries  from  the 
Trenton  area  were  present 
for  the  installation  of  the 
Trenton  chapter. 

•The  Association  has  over 
325  chapters  in  more  than 
41  .states,  and  membership  of 
about  12,000. 

The  new  chapter  held  its 
fii'st  dinner  meeting  on  June 
10  in  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel. 


About  Persons 


Ralph  C.  McConnell  of 
Texas  Avenue  School,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  is  the  New  Jersey 
representative  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  of  the  NEA. 


Eleven  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  traveled  with  NEA  Tours 
last  summer.  Included  in  the 
various  groups  touring  the 
country  under  NEA  auspices 
were  Evelyn  M.  Nirmaier  of 
Union,  Louise  R.  Minisi,  New¬ 
ark,  Leona  M.  Stephens, 
Hackettstown,  H.  Morrath, 
Clifton,  Mrs.  Rose  G.  Vree- 
land  and  Charles  S.  Vreeland 
of  Bayonne,  Amy  and  Anna 
C.  Anderson  of  North  Wild¬ 
wood,  Lillian  E.  Bensen,  Cam¬ 
den,  Mary  Kusy  and  Bessie  P. 
Roth  of  Jersey  City. 


Dorothy  R.  Haydock  of 
Somerville  and  Yvonne  Hur¬ 
ley  of  Trenton  were  members 
of  the  Sixth  Annual  Radio 
Workshop  run  this  summer 
by  Station  KYW  and  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Included  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  was  material  on  script¬ 
writing,  television,  and  radio 
production  techniques. 


Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  of 

Toms  River  was  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  eduction  at  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College 
last  summer.  He  also  ad¬ 
dressed  a  large  conference  of 
teachers  and  school  officials 
on  the  “functional”  courses 
for  which  Toms  River  is 
famous. 


Dr.  Howard  Lane  of  New 
York  University  spoke  at  the 
annual  spring  dinner  of  the 
Newark  Branch  of  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education. 
The  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Georgian  Room  of  the  Robert 
TYeat. 


Robert  H.  Carleton,  long  a 
Summit  teacher,  is  the  new 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Science  Teachers 
Association. 


Members  of  the  committee 
are  Harold  Butterworth,  Ver¬ 
ona;  J.  Dwight  Daugherty, 
Paterson;  Leonard  Lumb, 
Newark;  Dr.  Virgil  S.  Mal¬ 
lory,  Montclair  STC;  Dr. 
Frank  J.  McMackin,  Jersey 
City;  James  R.  McCormick, 
Essex  County  Vocational; 
Chauncey  D.  Oakley,  Manas- 
quan;  Dr.  Ellis  R.  Ott,  Rut¬ 
gers;  Mary  C.  Rogers,  West- 
field;  Dr.  Carl  N.  Shuster, 
Trenton  STC;  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Ryan  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Flury  of 
the  State  Department. 

The  committee  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  content  of 
math  courses,  as  well  as  na¬ 
ture  and  sequence.  It  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  needs  of  all  high 
school  graduates,  from  col¬ 
lege  study  to  immediate 
employment. 

Its  initial  effort,  in  the  field 
of  “Senior  Mathematics,”  is 
aimed  at  a  comprehensive 
course  which  revives  the  sen¬ 
ior’s  fundamental  skills  and 
techniques,  and  applies  them 
to  the  kind  of  problem  he  is 
likely  to  meet  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  It  recognizes  that  the 
senior’s  skills  have  deterio¬ 
rated  through  disuse,  and  that 
his  ability  to  add  and  subtract 
is  below  his  ninth-grade  skills. 
It  recognizes  that  the  public  is 
sensitive  on  this  point,  and 
feels  that  its  project  is  valu¬ 
able  as  public  relations. 


New  Sources 


The  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  a  new  bulletin, 
“Teaching  Elementary  Sci¬ 
ence.”  $.15  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents. 


Six  lithographed  wall  charts 
in  two  colors  illustrating  the 
important  areeis  of  nuclear 
physics  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation’s  School  Service 
for  use  in  classes. 


More  than  a  thousand  titles 
are  included  in  the  1948  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  authoritative  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  just  published  by  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Ed¬ 
ucation. 


October,  1948 
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Schools  Are  Yours 
Night  Draws  4,000 
Hackensack  People 

Hackensack  observed  "The 
Schools  Are  Yours”  Night 
near  the  end  of  the  past 
school  year.  Parents,  citizens 
and  all  friends  of  the  public 
schools  were  invited  to  Hack¬ 
ensack  High  school  for  an 
elaborate  program,  demon¬ 
stration,  and  display  of  what 
the  schools  are  doing. 

The  feature  was  a  special 
stage  show  how  the  schools 
help  develop  basic  skills,  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency,  health  and 
recreation,  human  relation¬ 
ships,  and  civic  responsibility. 
It  included  dancing  and  read¬ 
ing  lessons,  movies  and  arith¬ 
metic,  the  wonders  of  science, 
bands  and  choruses,  living 
statues.  Pupils  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school 
took  part. 

As  a  “side  show”  there  were 
exhibits  and  demonstrations 
in  the  classrooms  of  the 
school.  A  special  issue  of 
"The  Voice”  of  Hackensack 
High  School  was  distributed. 

About  4,000  Hackensack 
citizens  attended  the  affair. 

Give  Course  On 
Family  Budgets 

The  high  cost  of  living  is 
reflected  in  the  Haddonfleld 
School  of  Adult  Education  for 
this  year.  Among  the  new 
courses  planned  is  one  in 
budget-making  for  the  home. 

Also  added  to  the  Haddon- 
field  schedule  is  a  course  for 
the  Monday  Evening  Quarter¬ 
backs  on  football  techniques, 
a  course  in  automechanics, 
one  in  fly  tying  for  fishermen, 
a  "Great  Books”  group,  and 
a  leathercraft  session. 

The  school  will  again  offer 
the  hobby  courses  for  which 
it  is  well  known,  together 
with  several  courses  in  the 
field  of  community  service. 
In  addition  there  will  be  a 
fee  course  in  social  security, 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Management  and  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  of  Rutgers. 

Schoolmen  Honor 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

The  memory  of  the  woman 
who  wrote  Hans  Brinker  was 
honored  by  the  Schoolmen’s 
Club  of  Newark  on  Newark 
Day  last  May.  Each  year  the 
Club  dedicates  a  plaque  to 
the  memory  of  a  distinguished 
Newark  citizen. 

In  addition  to  writing  the 
story  of  the  silver  skates, 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  was  first 
editor  of  St.  Nicholas.  Max 
J.  Herzberg  was  chairman  of 
the  Schoolmen’s  tablet  com¬ 
mittee.  President  of  the  Club 
is  Charles  L.  Dacey. 


NEW  FACES  IN  NEW  PLACES 


BERGEN 

New  school  system  heads 
in  Bergen  County  include 
Arthur  Purnell,  Principal,  at 
Demarest;  Elbridge  C.  Grov¬ 
er,  supervising  principal  at 
Fair  Lawn;  Anthony  Della 
Penta,  supervising  principal 
at  Lodi;  ^mund  Burke,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Lynd- 
hurst;  Charles  Taylor,  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Midland 
Park;  George  McClellan,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Ridge¬ 
field,  and  William  Shanahan, 
principal  at  River  Vale’s 
School  No.  1. 

BURLINGTON 
John  E.  Mongon  goes  from 
high  school  principal  to  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  River¬ 
side,  where  Eric  Groeiinger 
resigned  to  become  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Superintendent 
In  Burlington  Township 
Thoma.s  O.  Hopkins  becomes 
supervising  principal  and  Roy 
A.  Austin  of  Palmyra  High 
School  heads  the  Beverly 
schools,  replacing  William 
Corrie. 

The  county  has  two  new 
helping  teachers,  Eleanor  Fri¬ 
day  of  Riverton  and  Mrs. 
Norma  Taylor  of  Pennsauken. 

Among  the  new  principals 
are  William  Herbst,  Cinna- 
minson;  Mrs.  Agnes. Stevens, 
Mount  Laurel  No.  1;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Anders,  Palmyra 
Junior  School;  Ellmore  Slay- 
baugh,  Pemberton  High,  Rob¬ 
ert  Shoff,  Riverside  High, 
John  R.  Albinson,  Riverton 
School  and  Dorothy  Yeagles, 
Tabernacle  School.  Arthur 
Terrell  is  acting  vice-princi¬ 
pal  of  Palmyra  High  School. 

CAPE  MAY 

Douglass  Beidel,  formerly 
at  Millersburg,  Pa.,  is  super¬ 
vising  principal  in  Middle 
Township.  He  replaces  Car- 
roll  F.  Wilder,  now  at  Rider 
College. 

Harold  Shaterian,  formerly 
at  Milford,  Delaware,  is  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in 
Ocean  City,  replacing  Dr. 
Frank  P.  ^gle,  who  is  at 
Morristown. 

HUDSON 

Retiring  in  Bayonne  this 
year  were  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  Anna  J.  Herbert,  H. 
S.  Principal  John  J.  Mullen; 
Principal  Marguerite  Crann; 
and  Helen  Dennehy.  Dr. 
Walter  F.  Robinson  will  be 
both  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  dean  of  the  junior 
college. 

William  F.  Grant,  formerly 
principal  of  Harrison  High 
School,  becomes  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Harri¬ 
son.  He  succeeds  John  P. 
Murray,  long  supervising 
principal.  Martin  F.  Honan 
becomes  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent;  T.  Gerard  Manning, 
high  school  principal;  and 
John  M.  O’Neill,  vice-princi¬ 
pal.  O.  John  Di  Salvo  becomes 


principal  of  Lincoln  school  to 
replace  Mr.  Honan. 

Leon  Geant  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  School  14  in  Jersey 
City  to  replace  Edward  F. 
Mailly,  deceased.  In  Kearny 
May  Borden  has  retired  as 
principal  of  Washington 
School;  Wilbert  Reiner  re¬ 
places  her. 

HUNTERDON 

Edward  N.  Bell,  formerly 
high  school  principal  of  Lam- 
bertville  becomes  supervising 
principal,  replacing  Charles  L. 
W'orth,  Francis  Moonan,  for¬ 
merly  commercial  teacher, 
becomes  high  school  principal. 

Mrs.  Doris  McLain  Wells 
of  Newport,  Vermont  has 
been  appointed  County  Help¬ 
ing  Teacher  to  succeed  Mel^ 
W.  Chambre,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  Curriculum  in  Cullman 
County,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Wells 
has  been  helping  teacher  in 
Vermont  since  1944. 


Ylary  H.  Finger  has  retired 
as  principal  of  Trenton’s 
Gregory  and  Hillcrest  schools. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Gretta  V. 
Leiwerling,  formerly  princi¬ 
pal  of  Washington  School. 
Mrs.  May  McGill  Toomey 
moves  from  the  principalship 
of  Columbus  and  McClellan 
Schools  to  the  principalship 
of  Washington  School,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Caulfield, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  Junior 
No.  3,  "rrenton. 

Myrtle  H.  Hummer  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  principalship 
of  the  Parker  School  in  Tren¬ 
ton.  Succeeding  her  is  James 
Forcina,  formerly  teacher  in 
Gregory  School. 

Norman  B.  Taylor  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the 
Titusville  Elementary  School 
in  Hopewell  Township. 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr.,  is  the 
new  principal  of  the  Law- 
renceville  Elementary  School, 
Lawrence  Township.  He 
moves  to  his  new  position 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Slack- 
wood  School. 

MIDDLESEX 

In  Milltown  Arthur  J. 
Muniz  has  replaced  Hamilton 
Stillwell  as  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Von  E.  Mauger  succeeds  B. 
J.  Boyer  as  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Middlesex  Boro.  Mr. 
Boyer  died  July  24. 


Bernard  Schneider  replaces 
Martha  B.  Day,  retired,  as 
principal  in  Bloomingdale. 
Fred  K.  Laux,  manual  train¬ 
ing  teacher,  is  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  at  School  No.  1  in  Little 
Falls. 

H.  Joseph  Ragg,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  Woodstown 
High  School,  is  the  new  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  West  Mil¬ 
ford.  He  replaces  Charles  H. 
'Taylor. 


SOMERSET 

John  Archibald  is  princi¬ 
pal  at  Harlingen  and  Willard 
Dailey  is  the  new  principal  at 
Bloomingdale.  Joseph  Qulmby 
has  gone  from  Bedminster  to 
Denville,  and  Donald  Ross 
from  Warren  Township  to 
Matawan,  where  he  is  super¬ 
vising  principal.  Frank  Dee 
becomes  supervisor  at  South 
Bound  Brook. 

'There  are  two  new  helping 
teachers,  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy 
and  Richard  Wallace;  the 
latter  succeeds  Joyce  Dey 
Cole  as  music  specleilist. 

Ralph  Gallagher  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  succeeds  Hilton  C.  Buley 
at  Bound  Brook. 

SUSSEX 

Frederick  L.  Weaver  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  M.  Hutchinson 
as  principal  of  Newton  high 
school.  Mr.  Weaver  is  from 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 

E.  li.  Hollobaugh  succeeds 
Fred  C.  Shotwell  as  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  at  Franklin.  Mr. 
Hollobaugh  was  formerly  high 
school  principal.  William  K 
Gillespie  of  Butler  takes  that 
position.  Mr.  Shotwell  retired 
in  June. 

UNION 

Ar ja  Hawkey  succeeds 
Alice  Cole,  retired,  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  School  No.  15.  He  is 
replaced  at  School  No.  14  by 
Harry  Richman. 

G.  Mercer  Guer^  has  re¬ 
signed  as  supervising  princi¬ 
pal  at  Springfield. 

Benjamin  Newswanger, 
formerly  principal  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Chisholm  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

WARREN 

S.  B.  Wuertenberger  is  the 
new  principal  at  Belvideit 
High  School,  replacing  Wil¬ 
liam  Sterner,  now  at  Rutgers. 

Leon  Fisher  succeeds  Voi 
E.  Mauger,  now  at  Middlesex 
Boro. 

Assembly  Program 
Exchange  Started 

'Three  Mercer  County  Higl 
Schools  exchanged  assemblj 
programs  last  year.  Hight» 
town,  Pennington,  and 
Princeton  High  School 
visited  each  other  with  rep 
resentative  programs  by  th( 
students  of  the  indi^du^ 
schools. 

Hightstown  presented  i 
musical  program  consistini 
of  square  dancing,  selection 
by  a  trombone  quartette 
songs  by  a  male  quartette 
and  selections  by  a  moden 
swing  band.  Princeton  tool 
a  Lincoln’s  Day  program  ti 
Hightstown,  while  the  mein 
bers  of  the  cast  of  the  “PI 
rates  of  Penzance”  visite 
Pennington.  Pennington  al* 
provided  a  musical  prograi 
at  both  of  the  other  school 

This  activity  is  a  start  i 
the  county,  with  the  purpos 
of  building  up  better  pupi 
relations  among  the  hi^ 
school  students. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEl 


THEY  BREAK  EVTO  PRINT 


Assistant  Conunissioner  H. 
H.  Ryan  reviewed  some  old 
commencement  programs  in 
the  May  issue  of  School  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Eloise  B.  Cason,  Bloom¬ 
field’s  director  of  child  guid¬ 
ance,  writes  on  “The  Emer¬ 
ging  Role  of  the  Teacher”  in 
guidance  in  the  May  issue 
of  Educational  leadership. 

.  New  Jersey  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  a  large  share  of  the 
May  Clearing  House.  Among 
the  contributors  were  Ormyce 
A.  Foley  and  Aaron  Goff  of 
Newark,  Donald  S.  Alsopp 
of  East  Orange,  and  Grace  F. 
Lawrence  of  Linden. 

A  social  studies  textbook, 
‘The  Lands  of  Middle  Ameri¬ 
ca”  (5th  grade)  by  Eleanor 
C.  Delaney,  principal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  School,  has 
just  been  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan.  This  is  the  second  of 
a  series  on  Latin  American 
subjects. 

A  list  of  Free  Teaching 
Aids  in  14  different  subjects 
has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Lili  Heimers  of  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College.  It  Is 
available  in  mimeographed 
form  from  the  Teaching  Aids 
Service  of  Montclair  STC  Li¬ 
brary  for  Sl.OO. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  of 
Mercer  County  wrote  “Put¬ 
ting  Flesh  on  Story  Skele¬ 
tons”  in  the  April  issue  of 
Elementary  English. 

President  Roscoe  Ih  West 
of  Trenton  STC  discussed 
Driver  Education  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Safety  Education. 

“Journey  to  Bikini",  by 
Frank  Janies  Singer,  Eng¬ 
lish  instructor  at  Bayonne 
Junior  College  was  published 
by  John  Heard,  editor  of 
“Poet  Lore — World  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Drama”  printed 
in  Boston,  outstanding  liter¬ 
ary  magazine.  The  long  nar¬ 
rative  contains  more  than 
200  lines  and  five  verse  forms. 

Thomas  L.  Waters  of  Phil- 
lipsburg.  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  H.  H.  Ryan,  and  Ells¬ 
worth  Tompkins,  formerly  of 
Paterson,  contributed  to  the 
April  Bulletin  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals.  It 
was  concerned  with  Evalua¬ 
tion  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  March  “Teachers  Serv¬ 
ice  Bulletin  in  Reading”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  J.  Harold  Straub, 
Principal  of  the  Willard 
School  in  Ridgewood.  The 
article  is  entitled  “Why  Some 
Children  Can’t  Read.” 


Get 

Your 

School 

Books 

inside 


HOLDEK  BOOK  COVEBS 


NOW 

to  protect  them  from 
Wear  —  Weather  and  Abuse 

Samples  free 

HOLDEN  PITENT  BOOK  fOVEH  EOMPilNY 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Are  you  interested  in 


ARITHMETIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


READING 

MUSIC 

SPELLING 

CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

Silver  Burdett 
has  recent  publications  in 
each  of  these  fields. 

Bill  McKnicht  and  Ted  Rodgers, 

New  Jersey  Representatives,  invite  you  to  examine  these 
publications  at  the  Silver  Burdett  Exhibit  at  Atlantic  City. 

SILVER  BURDETT  CO.,  4S  E.  17th  St..  Naw  York  3.  N.  Y. 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUC:ATI0N 

In  the  Teachers  (College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education — and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  pins  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

-XVX  .  J££m.J££m. 
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Essex  County  Pension  Program 

By  If  ARREiS  A.  ROE,  Chairman 

Essex  County  and  Newark 
Pension  Committees 


Essex  County  by  reason  of  size  and 
population  has  many  strong  local 
teachers  associations.  These  join  in  a 
vigorous  county  association.  It  is 
inevitable  that  from  these  groups,  pro¬ 
grams  for  improvement  of  the  status 
of  teachers  should  develop. 

For  meeting  the  problems  that  have 
developed  in  the  Teachers  Pension  and 


Annuity  Fund,  the  Pension  Committee 
of  Essex  County  has  a  definite  program, 
which  it  recommends  to  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

I 

Legislation 

I.  To  modify  the  impact  of  the  con¬ 
dition  in  each  teacher’s  annuity 
account  with  the  state  sharing  a  reason¬ 


able  part  of  the  current  accumulated 
deficit. 

II.  To  prevent  any  further  deficits 
in  the  annuity  accounts  of  future 
teachers  and  of  present  teachers. 

III.  To  place  teacher  representatives 
upon  the  present  five  member  com¬ 
mittee  to  advise  the  legislature. 

IV.  To  provide  a  fifth  option  that 
will  insure  at  least  sixty  payments  to 
every  teacher  or  his  or  her  estate  at 
retirement. 

V.  To  provide  a  sixth  option 
definitely  assuring  to  teachers  the  right 
to  withdraw  up  to  half  of  their  annuity 
account  at  retirement  if  the  teacher  so 
desires. 

VI.  To  correct  the  injustice  of  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
penalizes  substantially  present  entrant 
teachers  who  remain  in  service  past 
age  sixty-two. 

VII.  To  liberalize  the  investment 
policy  of  the  fund  to  provide  interest 
earnings  adequate  to  produce  the  four 
per  cent  guarantee  upon  the  same  basis 
as  life  insurance  companies  now  use. 

Other  Suggestions 

If  the  present  compulsory  contribu- 
torv  basis  is  continued,  we  would 
lecommend: 

(A)  Logarithmic  tables  covering 
salary,  age  and  service  be  compiled  and 
published  so  that  any  actuary  can 
adequately  evaluate  the  actuarial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fund. 

(B)  Each  teacher  be  given  an 
annual  statement  showing  checkable 
deposits  and  interest  earnings,  as  is 
done  in  Connecticut. 

(C)  Machine  operations  of  all  ac¬ 
counts  to  replace  archaic  hand 
operation. 

(Dl  Option  four  be  interpreted  by 
the  trustees  in  the  terms  contemplated 
by  the  original  law. 

(E)  Tables  of  rates  be  revised  upon 
a  thirty  year  service  basis  with  rates 
increased  at  earlier  service  levels  to 
equalize  the  retirement  allowance  and 
permit  retirement  at  any  age  after 
twenty  years  of  service  upon  lower 
allowances. 

We  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  adoption  of  non-contribu¬ 
tory  pension  systems  by  industry  and 
commerce  in  this  decade,  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  a  straight  service 
pension  without  contribution  and  with¬ 
out  annuity.  No  reason  seems  to  exist 
that  should  expect  public  employees  at 
inadequate  salaries  to  have  them 
further  reduced  by  deductions  for 
future  annuities  when  no  similar 
burden  rests  upon  private  employees. 


“This  community  has  been  very  veil  pieused 
with  these  comiortuhie  and  decorative  seats  . . 


So  wrote  Mr.  F.  L.  Kinley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Findlay,  Ohio,  in  his  recent  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  American  BODIFORM  Chairs  installed 
in  the  Findlay  Senior  High  School  Auditorium 
several  years  ago. 

American  BODIFORM  Chairs  bring  added 
prestige  and  distinction  to  any  auditorium.  They’re 
tops  for  comfort,  beauty,  serviceability  and  main¬ 
tenance  economy.  Why  not  get  American  BODI¬ 
FORM  Chairs  for  your  school  auditorium?  Write 
for  details  today. 

e^meumn  Smti/ig  (hmpang 

Distributors 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


I 


Ameiicdn  lODIfORM 
Auditorium  Oioir 
(No.  12-001  with  123  end) 


Amerieon  UNIVERSAL 
Lilting-Lid  Dosli  No.  434 
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NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  interesting 


Other  outstanding  speakers  for 


vari¬ 
ous  groups  include  Joseph  Hilsenrath 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  at 
Washington,  Professor  Howard  F.  Fehr 
of  Teachers  College,  author  Agnes 
Sligh  Turnbull,  Dr.  Marion  C.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Drake,  Edith 
Buckwald,  and  Dr,  Shailer  Upton  Law- 
ton  of  New  York  University,  Dr.  Anna 
S.  Starr  of  Rutgers,  Candy  Jones  of 
the  Harry  Conover  School,  New  York, 
Dr.  La  Rue  Van  Hook  of  Columbia, 
Major  Richard  Bank,  Dr.  Frederico 
de  Onis  of  Columbia,  Nora  Beust  and 
Glenn  Blough  of  the  U.  S.  OflSce  of 
Education,  and  Professor  Walter  Pea¬ 
body  of  Rutgers. 

Art  is  challenging  the  emphasis  on 
drama  and  music  with  a  special  group 


Quiet,  rest  and  gracious  hospitality  for 
between-sessions  comfort  during  the 
N.  J.  E.  A.  Convention 

NOVEMBER  11TH  TO  14TH 

JOHN  R.  KERSEY,  Mgr.  ^ 

Telephone  Atlantic  City  5-3251 


will  hear  Robin  Bond  of  Somerville 
School,  Dorset.  England. 


elective  stories  constructively 
used  can  be  of  definite  value  in  mind 
training,  according  to  Professor  Ney 
MacMinn  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  particularly  recommends  the 
tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Conan 


Karl  Ber>s 
of  NEA  staff, 
speaker  at 
('lassroom  Teacher 
Luncheon 


Trains  to  Convention 

Teachers 


going  to  the  convention 
from  North  Jersey  points  will  find  the 
"  ■  ‘  train 


following  Pennsylvania  RR. 
schedules  helpful. 

To  reach  morning  meetings 
lantic  City  on  Thursday,  Friday  or 
Saturday,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  daily  train  leaving  Newark,  6:4.5  AM; 
Elizabeth.  6:50;  New  Brunswick,  7:07; 
and  Trenton  at  7:30.  This  connects 
with  a  train  leaving  North  Philadelphia 
at  9:00  AM,  and  arriving  in  Atlantic 
City  at  10:25  AM. 

Teachers  aiming  at  Friday  after¬ 
noon  sessions  leave  Newark  at  9:15 
AM;  Elizabeth  at  8:58;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  at  9:15;  Trenton  at  10:00,  to 
connect  with  a  train  from  North  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  10:47,  reaching  Atlantic 
City  at  noon. 

Those  wishing  to  arrive  on  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday  evening  can  leave  New¬ 
ark  at  3:24  PM;  New  Brunswick  at 
3:4(>:  at  Trenton  at  4:13,  to  reach  At¬ 
lantic  City  at  6:04  PM. 

Sunday  trains  leave  Atlantic  City 
at  5:10  and  7:20  PM.  The  former 
reaches  Trenton  at  6:52  and  Newark 
at  7:.39;  the  latter  reaches  Trenton  at 

Eliza- 


€dgar  Allan  Pot  laid  the  tolution 
of  any  rnyUery  callt  into  play  tkt 
higkett  facultits  of  tkt  mind. 


WRlGIFf^ 


Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  it  your  standard 
of  quality  for  complete  chewing  satisfaction. 


9:00;  New  Brunswick  at  9:31,  ... 
heth  at  9:48;  and  Newark  at  9:. 54. 


Our  Town  Is  Our  Classroom 


SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 
AND  CONSERVATION 


WE  SEE 

SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN 
THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Pr«-prim«r 
Primtr 
Grade  1 


WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES 
THE  SEASONS  PASS 
THE  HOW  AND  WHY  CLUB 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS 
HOW  AND  WHY  DISCOVERIES 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPLORATIONS 
HOW  AND  WHY  CONCLUSIONS 
TEACHERS'  MANUALS 
ACTIVITY  BOOKS 


By  A.  M.  BEACHNER 

Rutherford 


Represented  by  T.  K.  ELLIS 
Page  56 


Fifty-six  Elliott  Place — that  is  the 
official  address  of  Rutherford  High 
School.  The  block-square  school  prop¬ 
erty  there  houses  classrooms,  gyms, 
and  playgrounds ;  but  the  student  body 
can  tell  you  that  its  learning  is  not 
limited  to  this  location.  Actually  the 
mile-square  borough  of  Rutherford 
furnishes  “classrooms”  for  the  young 
people  of  that  community. 

The  established  educational  principle 
of  “learning  by  doing”  is  understood 
and  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Ruther¬ 
ford.  What’s  more,  they  help  the 
schools  put  it  into  practice. 

Bank  And  Newspaper 
Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  local 
banking  institutions  —  The  Boiling 
Springs  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Every  week  this  bank  (like  banks  in 
other  communities)  handles  the  de- 
piosits  for  the  school  children  of  this 
Bergen  town. 

The  learning  process,  however,  does 
not  stop  v<ith  mere  encouragement  of 
thrift.  Members  of  the  bookkeeping 
class  spend  a  day  a  week  in  the  local 
bank,  where  they  have  access  to  the 
latest  equipment  in  banking  machines. 
After  checking  accounts  at  school, 
these  young  people  post  deposits,  check 
balances,  use  money-counting  ma¬ 
chines;  in  short,  they  are  learning 
banking  procedures  at  the  source  and 
so  are  illuminating  their  textbooks  by 
actually  seeing  and  using  the  materials 
described  therein. 

The  student  publication,  the  R-Hl, 
is  printed  at  the  plant  of  the  weekly 
town  paper.  The  Rutherford  Re¬ 
publican.  Easy  access  to  this  printing 
establishment  makes  it  possible  for  the 
student  editors  to  plan  each  issue 
under  the  trained  workers  of  the  local 
paper.  Copyreading,  page  lay-outs, 
headline  writing — all  benefit  by  the 
timely,  pertinent  (and  always  sympa¬ 
thetic)  criticism  of  the  professional 
newspaper  people  with  whom  the 
“cubs”  come  in  contact.  The  news¬ 
paper  office  is  stimulating,  too,  for  it 
makes  the  school  reporters  news¬ 
conscious. 

Speeches  and  Concerts 
I  In  the  field  of  public  speaking,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other,  is  there  need 
for  opportunities  to  “do”  in  order  to 
‘ieam.”  Here  again  the  town  comes 
forward  with  enriching  experiences. 
Rotary,  Lions.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  Woman’s  Club,  Kiwanis,  and  many 


other  organizations  at  one  time  or 
another  (and  sometimes  several  times 
a  year)  are  hosts  to  the  young  Patrick 
Henrys  of  Rutherford  High.  Subjects 
vary  all  the  way  from  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  pleas  for  money  for 
trips  and  projects,  as  the  students  tell 
the  townspeople  of  the  problems  and 
interests  of  the  school. 


CRAYOLA 

CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


A  CARRY-HOME  CASE 

Children  will  take  extra  pains  and  greater 
pride  in  their  schoolw'ork  if  they  have  an  at¬ 
tractive  bag  to  carry  it  home  in.  To  make,  use 
heavy  white  paper  14"  x  18".  Fold  in  half 
crosswise.  Bind  sides  with  paper  or  transparent 
tape.  Make  rainbow  stripes  with  CRAYOL.A 
Colored  Wax  Crayons.  For 
handles,  make  a  6"  circle, 
fold  in  half  and  cut  out  as 
indicated.  Paste  inside,  al- 

IrW  \  BINNEY  ft  SMITH  CO. 


41  East  42nd  Stroat 
N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Ask  US  about  rC€XOCA. 

the  new  art  medium 
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EARNINGS  UNLIMITED 

Well  e!<tabli!ihed  publisher  has  opening 
for  stale  srhool  book  representative. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
good  earnings  and  enjoyable  work  for 
individual  with  selling  experience  and 
school  acquaintances.  Permanent.  W'rite 
for  particulars. 

Beckley-Cardy  Company 

Publishing  Dapartmant 

Chicago  16,  Illinois 


Best  Handy-Sized  Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 

C0LLE6IATE  DICTIONARY 

The  best  because  it  includes  all  the  worth 
most  commonly  used  in  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing. 

The  best  because  it  is  based  on  and  abridged 
from  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  Second  Edition—^ 

"The  Supreme  Au¬ 


thority"  for  the 
coum,  the  press, 
the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the 
country. 


Compiled  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Merriam-Web- 
ster  editorial  staff 
which  combines  the  _ 
skills  of  over  a  century  of  dictionary-making 
experience.  Write  for  Booklet  C. 

G.  &  C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2, Mass. 


STECK  WORKTEXT’i^ 


America’s  best 
'  value  in  expend- 

able  textboMs — 
e  bigger  books  at 

lower  prices. 
Cover  all  major  subjects  for  grades 
1  to  12 

Developed  by  distinguished  authors 
Comprehensible  textual  material  for 
complete  course 

Ample  problem-solving  materials 
for  full  year’s  work 


Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  the  96-page 
Steck  catalog. 

I  teach _ _ _ 

Name _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

Address _  _ _ 

City - _State_ _ _ _ 

Q  Primary  O  Intermediate  Q  High  School 

nteSTeCK 

Publishers  •  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Nor  do  the  community  clubs  always 
expect  the  students  to  “sing  for  their 
supper.”  Art  exhibits  and  musical 
programs  which  bring  outside  talent  to 
llutherford  are  often  shared  by  students 
from  the  high  school  who  are  studying 
art  or  music.  Sometimes  these  events 
also  furnish  an  opportunity  to  display 
student  talent  along  with  those  of 
guest  artists.  Then  the  high  school 
can  appraise  its  accomplishments. 

Businetw  Try-outs 

Many  small  communities  liemoan 
the  fact  that  the  young  men  and  women 
look  for  greener  fields  after  getting 
their  education  in  the  local  schools, 
leaving  the  local  businessmen  with  a 
short  labor  market.  Rutherford  recog¬ 
nizes  this  p«>ssihility  and  faces  it 
realistically.  Kverj  year  for  a  six- 
weeks’  period,  hoys  and  girls  from  the 
commercial  department  go  out  into  real 
estate  offices,  insurance  offices,  and 
stores  to  try  out  the  skills  they  have 
learned,  under  actual  working  condi¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  when  school  is  out 
many  go  to  work  for  the  firms  which 
gave  them  experience  and  a  chance  to 
know  if  they  really  are  fitted  for  a  job. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  an  employer  to 
request  the  student  to  continue  part 
time  immediately,  even  thought  he 
must  finish  school, 

Rutherford  encourages  its  si'hools  in 
many  of  the  usual  ways:  scholarships 
from  the  Woman’s  Club  and  Woman's 
College  Club;  public  s})eaking  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion;  citizenship  awards  by  the 
S.  A.  R.,  and  hy  the  Junior  Woman’s 
Club.  All  thes«*  furnish  incentive,  of 
course,  and  are  a  valued  part  of  the 
high  srhool  tradition — hut  to  the  aver¬ 
age  hoy  and  girl  of  Rutherford  High 
School,  the  greatest  boost  the  Borough 
offers  is  a  chance  to  learn  by  doing  in 
live  situations  in  a  real  town. 


“Wbul  lilt  I  li-ll  Pjiw  I  liMmcil  lodav?” 


One  out  of  six  teachers  will 
be  confined  because  of  sickness  or 
accident  this  year.  Will  that  one 
be  you?  In  many  cases,  teachers 
will  be  affected  not  only  physi¬ 
cally,  but  their  incomes  will  be 
stopped  and  savings  depleted  by 
medical  bills. 

For  only  a  few  cents  a  day,  you 
can  avoid  such  a  risk.  A  TPU 
Certificate  entitles  you  to  prompt, 
generous  payments  for  any  con¬ 
fining  illness.  Benefits  increase 
50%  if  you  are  confined  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  today! 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princu  Straut.  Loncottar,  Pa. 


TPU  Representatives 

Earn  Liberal  Commissions 
Full  or  Part  Time 

Former  Teachers — Here  is  a  real 
opportunity  to  earn  generous  com¬ 
missions  as  a  full-time  TPU  deputy. 
Send  for  full  particulars. 

Teachers —We  have  a  few  open¬ 
ings  for  part-time  deputies.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  helow  for  com¬ 
plete  details  on  how  it  will  pay  yon 
to  tell  your  teacher-friends  about 

TPII. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princa  Straat,  lancastar,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Complete  Informa¬ 
tion  alM)ut  TPU  Deputies. 

Full  Time....  Part  Time..., 

Name  . 

.\ddress  . 

(-ity  . . . 

ff  ell  over  23,000  teachers  note 
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The  INCOMPARABLE 


16mm.  Sound-Silent  PROJECTOR 


.  .  . 

for  the  Asking 


#For  Brightest 
Clearest  Pictures 
•  for  Unsurpassed 
Fidelity  of  Sound 


The  advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  book¬ 
lets  and  charts  that  will  add  new  color  and 

interest  to  many  of  the  projects  that  you 

will  undertake  during  the  coming  year. 

2c  “Frogress  Toward  Improved  Classroom 
Environment.”  Includes  factors  for 
visual  and  physical  comfort  of  the 
child,  full-color  “before-and-after”  cuts 
on  rehabilitation  of  classrooms;  also 
list  of  reference  books  on  fundamentals 
of  light  and  seeing,  classroom  lighting 
and  child  development,  natural  and 
artificial  lighting  for  classrooms,  color 
and  brightness.  (American  bating 
Company.) 

12c  “Complete  5- Way  Flan  for  Dental  Health 
unit  in  grades  1-6.”  Teacher’s  Manual 
outlines  program  and  provides  helpful 
diagram  showing  proper  technique  for 
toothbrushing;  Cardbroad  Model  of  a 
Set  of  Teeth  for  demonstration;  Daily 
Care  Score  Sheets;  and  Giant  Class 
Certificate  fn  addition  to  a  basic  wall 
chart,  “Why  Do  Teeth  Ache?” 

13c  “Questionario  Game”  is  not  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test,  but  a  game  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  motive.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
groups,  according  to  ages,  with  50 
questions  for  each  age  group.  Correct 
answers  are  given  on  the  reverse  side 
of  each  question  page.  (F.  E.  Compton.) 

14c  “Four  DeVry  Education  Bulletins.”  No. 
1,  “The  Gse  of  Motion  Fictures  During 
the  Pas't  Twenty  Years.”  No.  2,  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Organizing  Student  Opera¬ 
tor’s  Club  for  Projected  Teaching  Aids 
Department.”  No.  3,  “Suggestions  for 
Organizing  a  Functioning  Audio  Visual 
Teaching  Aids  Department.”  No.  4. 
“.Suggestions  for  Effective  Techniques  of 
Utilizing  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Class¬ 
room.” 

15c  “Quick  Reference  Folder”  of  classroom 
Aims,  classified  according  to  subject 
matter  for  a  single  teaching  problem  or 
for  a  school-wide  teaching  program. 
(Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  Films.) 

16c  “Named  Passenger  Trains”  is  a  list  of 
trains  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  which  are  identified  by  names. 
Gives  points  of  origin  and  destination 
of  each  train,  railroads  over  which  it 
runs,  and  other  information.  Grade  5 
and  up.  (Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.) 

17c  “Food  Habits  of  Children.”  A  report 
on  how  children  eat  and  what  schools 
can  do  to  correct  faulty  eating  habits. 
(General  Mills.) 


CAN  m 

YOU  W 

Measure 

THE 

TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  A 

CLASSROOM 

ftFILM? 


How  do  you  choose  films  for  your 
classroom  ? 

By  title?  By  subject  matter?  By 
whether  or  not  they  are  interesting? 

None  of  these  is  enough.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  good  teachers  always 
ask  is,  "What  does  the  film  teach?" 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
are  teaching  instruments.  Long  before 
cameras  start  shooting  an  EBFilm,  ex¬ 
perienced  educators  decide  what  educa¬ 
tional  concepts  will  go  into  it.  Every 
episode,  literally  every  shot,  is  planned 
in  advance  as  a  specific  learning  experi¬ 
ence  for  your  pupils.  Then,  EBFilms’ 
unique  motion  picture  techniques  are 
worked  out  to  implant  these  teaching 
concepts  effectively,  lastingly. 

The  Result?  EBFilms  do  more  ac¬ 
tual  teaching  per  foot  of  film  than  any 
other  films  made. 

When  you  choose  an  EBFilm,  you 
know  it  is  core  curriculum  material  .  . . 
an  authentic,  forceful  teaching  tool  de¬ 
signed  by  educators  for  educators. 


The  entirely  ;/eiz’ lighter- weight  UeVry 
“Bantam”  with  projector,  amplifier, 
speaker,  screen  in  one  streamlined 
case  gives  you  cool,  velvet-smooth, 
silent  operation 
film  capacity' 
rupted  “show”) 


100  to  2000  foot 
(75  minutes  of  uninter- 
Positive  film  safety 
. . .  Simple  threading,  focusing,  servic¬ 
ing  .  .  .  28-pound  pick-up  (operating) 
weight.  Truly  a  “theatre-in-a-suitcase" 
—designed  and  built  by  the  same 
craftsmen  who  build  DeVry  35mm. 
theatre  projectors — to  give  you  pro¬ 
fessional  quality  projection  of  black  & 
white  or  color  at  both  sound  and  silent 
speeds.  Adequate  illumination  (750- 
1000  watts)  for  projecting  brilliant 
pictures  in  assembly  halls  and  audi- 


COMPARE  DeVRVii 
wow'frtt,  Butler-fr**,  hwm-ff  ompli- 
fkotion  of  o  piano  film, 
light'Oioter 
brillionc*  Hrat  Roods 
the 

surfoc*. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazine,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

2c  12c  13c  14c  15c  16c  17c 

Name . . 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS  INC. 


Edward  E.  Bobb  B  Co. 

3304  Arch  StrMt 
Phiiadalphia,  Pa. 

PImm  fiv*  ut  full  particulari  on  Iho  now  DoVry 
"Bonloni''. 


Subject  taught. 


Grade. 


Henry  A.  Shute 

450  W.  S6rti  Stroot,  Now  York 


School  address. 


.STATE. 


Enrollment:  Boys 
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And  ^^hanks”  Again 

I  r’s  TIME  FOR  school  people  to  say 
“Thank  you.”  They  have  been  given 
tHo  million  dollars  worth  of  help 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  hy 
American  business. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
power  of  advertising  has  been  used  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  to  tell  millions  of 
Americans  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  urgent  need  for  the 
public’s  participation  in  bringing  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  schools. 
The  result  has  been  that  few  Americans 
have  escaped  hearing  or  seeing  vital 
“Better  Education”  messages. 

SS, 862,285  Readers 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  prepared  the 
campaign  materials  without  charge. 
General  Mills,  Rand  McNally  &  Com¬ 
pany,  American  Seating  Company  and 
Bristol-Myers  Company  are  among 
those  who  contributed  full-page 
national  magazine  advertisements. 
Twenty-eight  full-page  advertisements 
have  appeared  in  a  total  of  11  national 
publications  reaching  3.5.8.52,285  per¬ 
sons.  These  publications  include  Time, 
Life,  Newsweek.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Parents’,  Country  Gentleman. 
Farm  Journal,  I'his  Week,  American 
Weekly,  Bankers  Monthly,  and  Success¬ 
ful  Farming. 

The  American  Textboc>k  Publishers 
Institute,  representing  over  90%  of  the 
textbook  publishing  of  the  nation, 
played  an  active  part  in  launching  and 
promoting  the  campaign. 

1,724,315,000  Listeners 
The  Advertising  Council  reports  that 
newspaper  advertisements,  ranging  in 
size  from  small  drop-ins  to  full  pages, 
have  appeared  in  both  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  totaling  approximately  246 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  contributed  by  the  newspapers 
or  by  local  advertisers.  Prominent 
advertisers,  including  American  Vis¬ 
cose  Company,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  McGraw-Hill,  Minneapolis 
Moline  Power  Implement  Company, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Folger 
Coffee  Company  and  others  have 
sponsored  advertisements  in  major 
metropolitan  dailies. 

Approximately  a  thousand  individual 
radio  messages  have  been  scheduled  on 
four  major  networks,  resulting  in 
1,724,315,000  listener  impressions. 

If  you  want  this  campaign  to  con¬ 
tinue,  write  to  advertisers  thanking 
them  b»r  their  interest  in  education. 
Then  write  to  The  Advertising  Council 
commending  the  advertiser  and  the 
campaign.  The  Advertising  Council 
may  be  addressed  either  at  11  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  or  at  203 
North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1. 


History 
on  the 
March 

ALLAN  NEVINS 
General  Consultant 

A  basal  history  series,  written  in 
dramatic,  narrative  style.  The  story 
of  the  people  and  forces  which  shape 
contemporary  culture. 

In  the  History  on  the  March  scries: 
Makers  of  the  Americas  by  Lan¬ 
sing,  Chase  &  Nevins.  Grs.  5  or  6. 
Builders  of  the  Old  World  by 
Hartman,  Saunders  &  Nevins.  Grs. 
a  or  6.  America — Land  of  Free¬ 
dom  by  Hartman,  Ball  &  Nevins. 
Grs.  7  or  S. 

Each  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
Pupils’  Progress  Book  and  Teacher’s 
Guide. 

I).  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

180  V.XRICK  STREET  NEW  YORK  14 


Good  Ideas  for  you... 

SCHOOL  ARTS 

HALVES  lesson  planning  time 
DOUBLES  creative  classroom  results 


SCHOOL  ARTS  brings  you  an  idea 
parade  of  10  illustrated  issues  — 
one  for  each  school  month  —  ideas, 
projects,  and  source  material  that 
puts  pep  into  your  lesson  plans  with 
delightful  classroom  results.  Many 
of  the  illustrated  articles  are  from 
teachers  who  share  with  you  their 
classroom  experiences  and  successes. 
Here  is  just  the  kind  of  help  you 
like  —  holiday  ideas,  folk  arts,  de¬ 
sign,  drawing,  examples  of  crafts, 
source  reference  material  that  would 
take  you  months  to  gather.  With 
SCHOOL  ARTS  it  is  yours  by 
simply  turning  the  pages.  Read  the 
list  of  the  first  4  issues  that  will  be 
coming  your  way  —  then  mail  the 
coupon  —  and  welcome  to  the 
SCHOOL  ARTS  Family. 

10  big  issues  coming  your  woy 


Start  the  school  yeor  right 
with  — 

September  —  Ceramics  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Arts 

Oaober  —  Holidays 
November  —  Brazil 
December  —  Child  Art 
and  6  new  issues  in  1949. 

Illustrated  projects 

Interesting  articles 

p-  -  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY - 

I  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

I  19S-10  Prinlan  BvlWIng,  Woiewlw  S,  Mcm. 

I  G  Enclot«d  it  $4.00 
!  □  S«fld  bill,  will  pay  Nov.  1 

I  Nam*  . . . . 

1  A  - 

j  . . . . . . 

I  CIfy . ■ .  Siol* . — 


MODERN  DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES  URGE: 

BRUSH  TIETH  PROMPTLY  AFTER  EATINGS 

Let  ipana's  5-Way  Plan 
help  you  to  teach  this  important  practice. 


A  Lucky  Judy  has  a  better  chance  for 
sounder  teeth  because  her  teacher  now 
stresses  the  need  for  toothbrushing-with- 
gum-massage  after  eating.  For  tooth  decay 
increases  when  food  particles  are  left  to 
ferment  in  the  mouth. 


\par.  and  urjres  similar  discussions  on 
a  stale  and  local  basis. 

«  «  • 

The  reorganization  of  thousands  of 
“undersized  and  anemic”  school  dis- 


Mabel  .Sti’debakeb  of  Erie,  Penna..  leads 
ihe  national  teachers  organization  this  year. 
-She  has  been  an  NEA  director,  and  active 
in  (dassroom  Teacher  work. 


tricts  in  rural  sections  of  the  United 
Stales  is  proposed  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  School  District  Reorgani¬ 
zation  after  a  two-year  study. 

It  found  103.000  local  school  units 
in  the  48  states. 


A  More  children  now  visit  the  dentist  regu¬ 
larly  thanks  to  excellent  training.  Frequent 
check-ups  and  prompt  dental  attention  can 
mean  healthier  teeth  for  your  pupils  in 
years  ahead. 


New  members  of  the  Educations 
Policies  Commission  are:  Ethel  J 
Alpenfels,  School  of  Education,  Nei 
York  University;  Ruby  Andersor 
Athens.  Ga.;  James  B.  Conant,  presi 
dent.  Harvard  University;  Alonzo  C 
Grace,  director.  Division  of  Educ£ 
tional  and  Cultural  Relations,  OMGU!' 
Berlin;  Eugene  H.  Herrington,  ])rli 
cipal.  Ebert  School.  Denver,  Colo. 
Galen  Jones.  U,  S.  Office  of  Educi 
lion;  T.  R.  McConnell,  dean,  Colle" 
of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Art 
Lhiiversity  of  Minnesota;  Mae  Newmai 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  and  George  • 
Selke.  chancellor,  l^niversity  of  Moi 
tana. 


Teachers  report  real  ^ 
help  from  Ipana's  5- 
Way  Plan.  With  this 
effective  material, 
pupils  soon  adopt 
important  dental 
habits.  Send  for  valu¬ 
able  free  unit  today! 


Chkistos  Gi.avis.  teacher  of  high  school 
mathematics  in  Athens.  Greece,  spent  the 
summer  in  America  as  a  guest  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Region  of  Glassnmm  Teachers.  NEA 
Executive  Secretary  Willard  E.  Givens,  shows 
him  1.  .  !s.  textluMiks. 


and  Massage 


Little  Red  School  House,  Inc.,  of  38  Main 
St.,  Monosquon,  N.  J.,  offers  the  Number 
Ploy  Program  including  Teachers  Guide  and 
concrete  manipulative  materials  for  the 
teaching  of  Backbone  Arithmetic  in  the 
lower  grades  Please  write  for  prices. 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

‘^00  Sunrise  Hichway 
Rockville  Centre,  Lena  Island.  N.  Y. 

Has  Earned  the  Confidence  of  School  Boards, 
School  Administrotort  ond  Teochert 

Memhrr  \.A.T.A. 

UVilr  for  RvffiMtnition  Form 


Educational  Service  Dept.  ST-108, 
Bristol-Myers  Co..  6.^0  Fifth  Avc., 

New  York  20.  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  IPANA'S  5-way  plan  FOR 
DENTAL  CARE. 


NAME 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


GRADE  TAl'CiHT _ CLASS  ENROLLMENT, 


JLooA,  ] 

Brie/  notti  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  iocal  distributors.) 

Irish  Children  (10  min.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Film) 

French  Children  (10  min.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Film) 

Tis  the  O’Reilley’s  who  show  us 
rocky  rural  Western  Ireland,  with 
Shawn  and  Mary  home  from  school, 
past  the  potato  patch  and  the  walled 
iarmyard,  to  their  thatched  cottage  by 
a  road  where  it’s  more  natural  to  see 
a  donkey  cart  than  a  car.  Grandmother 
spins.  Grandfather  mends  the  harness, 
while  Michael  and  Father  use  hand 
tools  in  the  hillside  hayheld.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  the  whole  family  joins  the  neigh¬ 
bors  at  the  bog,  everybody  gathering 
peat  while  the  small  children  play 
“rounders”  and  weave  a  daisy  chain. 
The  charm  of  the  picture  is  enhanced 
by  the  narrator’s  authentic  Irish 
brogue,  and  background  music  of  the 
harp. 

The  French  film,  similarly,  shows 
simple  rural  customs  in  the  province 
of  Brittany,  where  closely  knit  family 
life  centers  about  the  hearth  fire  where 
all  meals  are  prepared  and  cooked. 
Father  and  Grandfather  work  in  the 
fields.  After  school  the  children  share 
home  tasks.  On  Thursday,  a  holiday. 
Mother  and  the  children  take  the  two- 
wheeled  cart  past  an  old  castle  to  the 
nearby  walled  city  where  they  sell  cauli¬ 
flower  in  the  open-air  market  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  wares  in  the  shops.  It  is 
Marie’s  birthday,  and  we  see  her  gift 
g  is  the  special  doll  she  loved  from  the 
window.  The  film’s  story  is,  of  course, 
told  in  Fjiglish  but  a  lively  French  folk 
■  tune  at  the  conclusion  completes  a 
captivating  atmosphere. 

Soon  to  be  released  are  similar  films 
^  by  this  same  company,  taken  in  Spain 
and  in  the  British  Isles. 

I  How  to  Judge  Authorities  (10  min. 
Coronet) 

How  to  Judge  Facts  (10  min.  Coronet) 
Here  are  two  valuable  films  to  help 
J  emphasize  the  often  elusive  objective 
referred  to  by  educators  as  “critical 
thinking”.  The  ideas  are  presented 
understandably  for  the  junior  high 
ages  and  up,  with  enough  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  to  make  almost 
anybody  want  to  try  self-appraisals  of 
facts  or  opinions  he  had  thought  to  be 
true.  The  ideas  are  developed  through 
the  medium  of  experience  of  teen¬ 
agers;  the  fact  judgers  work  on  the 
school  newspaper,  and  the  boy  who 
examines  “authorities”  has  found  con¬ 
flicting  opinion  about  the  career  he  is 
considering. 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


522  FIF'TH  AVENl  E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  18  Ml^rra; 

-MISS  MARGERY  CL'RREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 
Member  N.A.T.A. 


Ml^rray  6-S9SS 


DD  V  A  Teachers  Bureau 

I  I  711-713  Withartpoon  Bldg.  D  Gr^ich^ 

Member~y.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PKni,,,,, acker  .>5-122.1 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


tWTII  YEAH 

17.%  Fifth  Avenue  <23rd  Street  end  Sth  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Grecs — K.  R.  Rldcway,  Msrs. 


New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
SPrinir  7-494H 


Distinguished  Personnel  Serviee 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFTICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Aaenrles 
New  York  Chicaco  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 

TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary — Collese.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Ettablithed  1380  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  68th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Kational  Association  of  Teachers’  Aiieiicies 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

KiiiBsley  J  5. 17 4(5’  Personal  IHseriminatimj  Service  k’ F  Miihillev  jr 


K.  F.  Maloney  ) 
K.  F.  Maloney,  .Ir.  )  ‘ 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

TEACHERS  NEEDED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLACEMENT 

We  have  listed  many  excellent  positions  in 
COLLEGES.  SECONDARY  and  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  Arifionrii  Association  of  Teachers’  Avencies 

3,3  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  IH9II 

offera  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsca  3-.1304 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Associartlon  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1835  Charles  W.  Malford.  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  33th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 

•  •mWhen  teavh^rn  trani  better  ponitionn,.* 
...  Whpn  MPhoolH  want  better  teaehern .  •  • 


TRENTON  3-3337 

STACY  TRENT  HOTEL  -  TRENTON,  N.J.  ^ 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 
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ICATieiUL 
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•f 

I^MtRICA 


Editorial  Coiniiiittee 

Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edgerkin,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  Sch<M»l 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  .‘'upt..  2  Harrison  Avenue 
jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School.  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 


Laure.nce  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


lom  THE  NJEA,  THE  ^EA,  AND  YOVR 
LOCAL  A^D  COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS. 
★  ★  ★ 

FOLLOW  PENSION  FUND  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS —  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
OCTOBER  16. 

•k  it  if 

REGISTER  —  AND  THEN  VOTE 

INTELLIGENTLY  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
ELECTIONS,  NOVEMBER  2.  , 

*  k  k 

ATTEND  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION, 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  NOVEMBER  11-14. 


WHAT  MAKES  TEACHERS  TEACH? 

Teacher  recruitme.nt  is  important  to  us.  Any  con¬ 
tinued  flow  into  our  profession  of  unqualified,  uncer¬ 
tified,  unprofessional  individuals  is  hound  to  hurt  the 
profession  as  a  whole  and  each  of  us  who  is  already  in  it. 

Yet  we  actually  kiioiv  very  little  about  the  factors 
which  attract  teachers.  A  recent  study*  of  1,0(M)  Indiana 
University  students  illuminates  this  area  considerably. 
Among  the  significant  conclusions  that  suggest  action  by 
schools  and  teachers  are  these: 

Beginning  salaries  of  teachers  were  underestimated 
by  four  out  of  five  persons  who  had  decided  against 
teaching.  We  should  make  more  effort  to  see  that  our 
pupils  know  the  facts  about  teaching  as  a  career. 

Parents  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  selection  of 
a  vocation.  We  must  see  that  the  facts  reach  home. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  experience  of 
a  teaching  nature  and  the  desire  to  teach.  Schools  should 
see  that  potential  teachers  have  a  chance  to  try  their  hand. 

Those  students  who  planned  to  teach  had  obviously 
had  more  pleasant  experiences  with  teachers  than  the 
group  which  did  not  plan  to  teach.  Our  own  behavior, 
today,  may  easily  recruit,  or  de-recruit  a  future  teacher. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  vocational  attitudes  are 
developed  early  in  life,  and  the  selling  of  teaching  as  a 
career  should  begin  long  before  the  senior  year  of 
high  school. 

*  An  Analysis  of  Various  Factors  Assouated  With  the 
Selection  of  Teaching  as  a  Vocation — R.  W.  Richey  and 
W.  H.  Fox — Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana 
University,  May  1948. 


S-19- A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 


The  big  educational  event  of  the  summer  has  becij 
the  battle  over  S-19.  This  was  the  reorganization  bilij 
affecting  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Under  it' 
the  Commissioner  would  have  been  appointed  by  thel 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  SenateJ 
for  a  four-year  period  coterminous  with  the  Governor’s! 
own  tenure. 

The  NJEA  and  most  of  the  groups  concerned  with' 
education  in  our  state  urged  strongly  that  the  appoint-l 
ment  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  withi 
the  approval  of  the  Governor,  for  a  five  year  term.  This! 
amendment  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  schools  as  far  removed  from  partisan  politici 
as  possible. 

Many  supporters  of  the  proposed  bill  honestly  believed 
that  it  was  better  than  our  amendment.  Teachers  look 
twice  at  their  position  when  they  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Governor 
Driscoll  showed  his  own  good  faith  by  reappointing 
Commissioner  Bosshart.  for  whom  every  teacher  has 
the  highest  regard. 

The  New  Jersey  controversy,  however,  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  larger  fight.  While  it  was  going  on,  the 
I'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  both  resigned.  Both  made  clear  that  they 
were  loath  to  leave  the  U.  S.  Office  of  P^ducation,  where 
they  had  rendered  distinguished  professional  service— 
Dr.  Studebaker  for  14  years.  Both  made  clear  that  theii 
departure  was  the  result  of  political  domination  of  the 
Office  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  Oscar  R, 
Ewing.  Politics  is  politics,  even  when  it  masquerades  ai 
“integration  of  services”  and  “administrative  efficiency” 
The  venerable  American  maxim  of  keeping  the  schools 
apart  from  partisan  politics  is  being  challenged  in  othei 
state  Capitols.  This  is  inevitable  as  the  schools  receivi 
larger  and  larger  amounts  of  state  funds.  There  is  nc 
reason,  however,  why  the  movement  should  succeed,  ii 
the  people  of  America  feel  as  they  always  have  felt.  Ths 
setting  apart  of  schools  has  been  good  on  the  local  level 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  just  as  desirabh 
on  the  state  and  national  levels. 

Two  other  things  should  be  pointed  out  in  connectioi 
with  the  controversy  over  S-19.  This  was  a  controversj 
over  a  fundamental  principle.  Teachers’  salaries  wen 
not  involved;  neither  were  tenure,  pensions,  nor  mone] 
in  any  form.  It  was  good  to  see  the  friends  of  educatioi 
rally  round  a  basic  issue,  instead  of  an  appropriation,  f 
should — but  probably  won’t  -answer  the  critics  who  con 
tend  that  our  interests  are  often  selfish. 

The  controversy  also  demonstrated  the  strength  o 
the  friends  of  education  in  New  Jersey.  Tremendois 
political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Assembl] 
to  adopt  S-19  without  amendment.  It  was  marked 
an  administration  measure;  party  loyalty  was  invoke 
and  there  were  days  when  it  was  linked  up  with  judgeshi 
and  other  political  plums.  That  the  Assembly  refu~' 
to  yield  is  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  NJEA,  t 
Department  of  Superintendence,  the  PTA,  the  Federal 
Boards,  and  other  groups  who  opposed  the  bill.  It  w^ 
the  only  departmental  reorganization  bill  which  ran  into 
complete  legislative  stalemate. 

The  issue  is  probably  not  dead.  Some  kind  of  bill  ti 
fit  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  major  depar! 
ments  under  the  new  constitution  will  be  passed  event 
ally.  Candidates  in  the  coming  election  should  be  remind! 
of  the  continuing  concern  of  the  people  of  New  Jer; 
that  the  final  decision  be  the  right  one.  If  we  he 
can  reaffirm  the  fundamental  non-partisan  place  of  t 
schools  in  government,  we  will  sound  a  note  that  wz 
reverberate  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  nation. 
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I.KAKMNG  ABOll 
OUR  COMMIMT 


—  ;4khucU  ^ctcUt  I 

WE  SELL  TEACHING  •  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  HAS  A  PROBLEM  | 
THE  BUILDING  JAM  BREAKS  •  SALARY  TRENDS  •  GRAMMAR 


% 


Coke 


Prom  Committees 
Cote  for  Coke 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


COPYRIGHT  t94«.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


for  an  Underground  Army 


You  won't  find  mules  in  a  modem  coal  mine— and  here’s 
the  machine  that  turned  them  out  to  pasture!  Electric- 
powered,  with  spark-arresting  motors,  it’s  called  a 
“shuttle  buggy”  by  miners.  From  the  working  face  it 
trundles  7  tons  of  coal  at  a  trip,  and  aut(»matically 
unloads  it.  Machines  like  this  have  done  away  with  much 
backbreaking  labor  for  miners  in  minlem  mines. 


Modern  cool  mining  is  “amservation  mining”!  Even 
coal  dust,  which,  along  with  shale  and  other  foreign 
matter,  is  separated  from  coal  in  modem  washing  plants, 
is  reclaimed.  Dried  in  special  heaters,  it’s  shipped  to 
industry  as  carlxin,  or  “cooked”  and  compacted  into 
briquets  for  dust-free,  smokeless  home  heating.  Below 
are  finished  briquets  on  their  way  to  shipping  bins. 


The  picture  below,  of  a  housewife  in  her  kitchen,  was 
taken  in  the  heart  of  a  mechanized  coal  field.  Her 
husband  is  a  miner,  which  means  his  wages  exceed  the 
average  of  workers  in  any  other  major  industry.  Though 
not  all  U.  S.  miners  live  in  homes  as  fine  as  this  one, 
high  wages  paid  by  the  coal  industry  are  responsible 
for  more  and  more  homes  like  this  in  coal  mining  areas. 


It's  worthwhile  fun  finding  out  about  coal !  Locked 
long  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  it  holds  many  surprises. 
To  help  your  children  learn  alM)ut  them,  we’ve 
developed  a  sparkling  quiz  booklet  on  coal.  Your 
classes  will  like  it.  For  free  copies,  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


Bituminous  Coai  Instituto.  Educ.  Dopt.  R 
Southorn  Building.  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Oi.i)  Kino  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 


Name. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
NN’ashington  5,  D.  C. 


Name  of  School 


IITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


1  1 
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m 

New  Approach  to  Nutrition  TRAINING  ^ 


Here  is  a  teacher  who  is  «)n  the 
right  track  in  helping  her  class  meet 
the  problem  of  l)etter  nutrition.  'Phe 
clever  7-car  cardl)oartl  cut-out  train 
represents  the  Basic  7  Focxl  Groups 
translating  the  children’s  daily 
diet  needs  into  an  engrossing  play 
experience.  As  they  dramatize  their 
fcKKl  problems  in  an  entertaining 
manner,  the  children  are  learning 


better  eating  habits. 

Nutrition  projects  like  these  are 
typical  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
elementary  sch«K)ls  where  nutrition 
is  l)eing  emphasized.  Thr«)ugh  (ien- 
eral  Mills  “I’rogram  r)f  Assistance 
in  Nutrition  and  Health  Kducation.” 
participating  teachers  are  receiving 
materials,  ideas  and  indi\  idual  guid¬ 
ance  to  help  them  plan  nutrition 


EDUCATION  SECTION,  Dept,  of  Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 
Please  send  me  complete  information  about  General  Mills  nutrition  education  services 
and  materials.  A-26 

Nome  _  _  _ _ 

Position  _  _ 

School  _ .  _ 

Address 

City _ _  State 


Study  to  lit  their  own  curriculum. 

How  do  you  intend  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  raising  diet  stand¬ 
ards  among  your  group?  What  plans 
have  you  made  for  nutrition  training  . 
this  year?  If  you  would  like  to  I 
survey  your  class  to  determine  j 
what  they  know  alutut  ftKKls  and  i 
where  their  diets  ought  to  show  im¬ 
provement  send  thiscou|X)n  ttxlay. 


Copyright  104R,  (tenrral  Mills,  Inc 
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MODERNIZE 

CLASSROOMS 


an  Aid  to  Learning 


Tests  conduaed  in  several  schools  show  that  classroom  lighting  is  an 
important  faaor  in  learning.  Students  studying  in  well-lighted 
classrooms  have  attained  a  higher  scholastic  average  than  those  laboring 
in  poorly  lighted,  dingy  school  rooms. 

For  best  results  in  classroom  lighting  use  the  formula  of  Q  and  Q  — 
right  Quantity  and  proper  Quality  of  illumination.  Important  faaors  to 
be  considered  for  proper  Quality  are: 

1.  Light  desk  tops  to  minimize  contrast 

2.  Dull  (not  shiny)  desk  tops  to  eliminate  glaring  reflections 

3.  Light  colored  chalk  boards 

4.  Controlled  daylight 

5.  Proper  seating  arrangement 

6.  Proper  wall  and  ceiling  reflectances. 


Y our  Public  Service  lighting  engineer  will  gladly  consult  tvitb  your 
school  planning  board  on  the  modernization  of  your  classrooms. 


PVBLICCTOSEHyiCE 
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B.  FRANKLIN  pn>ve<l  the  jh)w«t  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  iH'fore  his  famous  kite  ex¬ 
periment,  hy  executing  a  turkey.  Did  he 
dream  of  a  day  when  any  housewife  could 
use  an  electric  roaster  to  cook  her  Thanks¬ 
giving  bird? 

—THOUGHT  FOR  THE  MONTH — 

(Emphasis  on  Book  Week,  Xov. 
14-^0)  “No  entertainment  is  so 
cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  j)leasiire 
sola.sting.”  I.4idy  M.  W.  Montagu 


A  challenging  course 
in  social  problems 
LANDIS-LANDIS 


SOCIAL  LIVING 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY 

REVISED  EDITION 

This  new  hook  in  social  problems  gives  young  people  an 
understanding  of  society  and  their  place  in  it.  Among  im¬ 
portant  sid»jects  covered  are  problems  of  the  family;  person¬ 
ality  problems  of  youth;  problems  of  labor  and  management; 
problems  of  government  including  international  govern 


1010  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7 

go  16  Atlanto  3 

Los  Angelev  1  $ 


Oollot  1 


Toronto 


ment;  problems  of  crime.  An  excellent  description  of  normal 
social  patterns  opens  the  book.  Social  Living  provides  the 
kind  of  training  in  sociology  and  social  problems  needed  by 
today's  young  men  and  women,  illustrated  throughout  in 
terms  of  youth’s  experiences  and  struggles. 


ROUTES  of  recent  Winston  textbook  ship¬ 
ments  to  Puerto  RicH),  South  .America, 
Mexico.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines.  .Vlaska, 
Israel.  Burma.  China,  and  New  Zealand 
were  easily  traced  on  the  la'autiful  teach¬ 
ing  maps  in  Ora  Neighbor.s  (ieograj)hies. 


LOBSCOUSE  or  loblolly?  How  would  you 
like  a  big  helping?  Know  what  they  are? 
See  The  Wi.nston  Dictionary. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


RETAIL  SALES  for  1948  are  exjiecteil  to 
reach  an  all-time  high  of  ^H.i.OOO.tMMI.OOO, 
6%  alnive  the  figure  for  1947.  Population 
trends  place  textliooks  among  consumer 
go(Mls  in  which  sales  steadily  mount. 


STILL  PIONEERING!  Algebra— Me.wing 
.\Ni>  Mastery.  Binik  I.  first  unit  in  the 
Snailer  Mathematics  Series,  will  lieanother 
Winston  “famous  first.” 


FICTION,  iKjetry,  science,  biography,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  nature  stinly — all  may 
lie  found  in  Adventl’res  in  Beading. 


PRESIDENTS  of  the  U.  S.— inort*  were  Imihi 
in  November  than  in  any  other  month. 


the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 


JUVENILES — 10  exciting,  historical  novels 
comprise  the  unicpie  Land  ok  the  Free 
Series.  e<lite<l  by  Erick  Berry.  NunilH-r 
One,  Seven  Beaver  Skins,  story  of  the 
New  .\msterdam  Dutch,  is  ready. 


FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 


TELEVISION  prognosis  —  sets 

will  lie  in  use  by  the  end  of  195^. 

COMING— a  new  Gen-  X 

ERAL  Mathematics 

by  Foster  E.  Gmss-  jo 

nickleforeither  initial  ' 

presentation  or  review  i 

from  9th  grade  up.  «  • 


These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 
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THIS  .MONTH’S  COVER 

Our  eover-photograph  is  the  work  of  4.  Salxman  of  Elisabeth.  It  was  taken 
in  connection  with  a  study  of  their  community  by  pupils  of  School  19, 
Rlisabeth.  Principal  of  School  19  is  Eleauior  C.  Delaney 

The  illustration  on  page  8S  is  from  a  series  of  drawings  by  William  Wiles 
for  the  Olen  Ridge  School  News 


Pt'BMCATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  EducaUonal  Review 
Is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  Is  Hudson  Dispatch. 
400  -  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  la  the  Staey-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mall  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  Now  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  Accepted  ^r 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  gl.OO,  |2.00.  or  95.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  91-00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr,  W.  Ooorge  Hayward.  Elmwood  School,  Bast  Orange. 


More  than  mere  transportation  to  and  from  school 
is  needed  for  your  children.  They’re  entitled  to  safe 
transportation,  too.  And  safe  transportation  to  and 
from  school  means  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  School 
Coaches— the  safest,  strongest,  most  comfortable 
school  coaches  in  the  world. 

Superior’s  “Unistructure”  all-steel  frame  with  all- 
riveted  and  welded  construction,  and  more  than  twenty 
other  safety  advancements*,  pioneered  by  Superior, 
have  made  Superior  Coaches  first  in  the  field.  That’s 
why  stronger,  sturdier,  safer  Superior  Coaches  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  nation’s  priceless  cargo 
.  .  .  its  school  children. 

Don’t  gamble  with  the  safety  of  your  children  .  .  . 
buy  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  School  Coaches  for  your 
transportation  system.  Superior  Coach  Corporation, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


WJLiiLbi 


Disiributed  exclusively  by 

METROPOIITAN  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
45*21.35  37th  StrMi 
(At  OuMiM  BouUvord) 
long  Itlond  City  1,  Now  York 

WOIFINOTON  RODY  COMPANY,  INC. 
33r«t  and  Arch  Stroot 
Philodolphio,  Ponntylvania 


*Aslr  for  Superior  lifprofurt  ihpwing  wli|t  flipip 
odroACpmtnri  mofct  Si/ptrtpr  Ati  Stoot  Sofofy 
Coochpi  flip  wortd's  aafost,  strongost,  most  com* 
fortoblo  school  coochot. 


Don’t  Gamble  Your  Children’s  Safety 


Buy  SUPERIOR  All-Steel 
Safety  SCHOOL  COACHES 
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ISJEA  PATTERN 


NO  FAVORITES 


ALL  PROFIT 


ALL  TEACHERS 


The  first  requirement  for  membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  teacher’s  certificate.  No  matter  what  type  of  educational  work 
we  are  assigned  to  we  still  continue  to  be  teachers.  That  fact  is  fundamental  to 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  I  hope  we  will  keep  it  before  us  as 
we  gather  for  our  ninety-fourth  annual  convention,  which  occurs  at  the  time  this 
Review  is  in  the  mail. 

Our  convention  with  its  four  day  program  is  typical  of  our  education  asso¬ 
ciation.  First  the  business  of  our  teachers  is  carried  on  by  our  Executive 
(^mimittee  and  our  Delegate  Assembly.  This  is  followed  by  a  day  of  general 
sessions  at  which  we  consider  the  professional  problems  common  to  all  teachers. 
The  third  day  we  break  up  into  our  departmental  or  affiliated  groups,  participat¬ 
ing  in  programs  developed  around  subject  areas,  administration,  guidance  or 
other  special  fields.  The  closing  day  finds  us  back  together  again  united  for  a 
cultural  and  emotional  thrill  as  we  listen  to  our  students  participating  in  the 
All-State  concert  program.  Thus  we  rededicate  ourselves  as  teachers  regardless 
of  assignment  or  position. 

X HE  NJEA  l>elongs  to  all  teachers  and  to  all  affiliated  groups.  Every  member 
must  have  an  equal  voice,  and  certainly  the  association  cannot  be  used  to  serve 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.  1  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
a  sad  day  if  our  association  should  give  special  consideration  to  any  particular 
body  of  teachers,  whether  chosen  by  position,  geography  or  any  other  standard. 

We  want  to  hear  from  all  kinds  of  teachers.  Letters  from  individuals  are 
welcome,  and  of  course  resolutions  and  communications  of  l(K'al  organizations 
or  affiliated  groups  are  given  careful  consideration.  Practically  every  group  is 
represented  either  on  our  Executive  Committee,  Delegate  Assembly  or  on  one 
of  our  committees.  Superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  classroom 
teachers  all  have  their  special  interests,  but  in  our  association  they  serve  as 
teachers.  If  the  interest  of  all  teachers  conflicts  with  departmental  or  special 
interests,  we  are  expected  to  take  the  larger  and  br»)ader  point  of  view. 

In  promoting  educational  welfare  throughout  the  State,  our  assiM'iation  ad¬ 
vances  the  professional  interests  of  all.  Thus,  many  of  the  larger  problems  with 
which  we  are  concerned  will  eventually  affect  every  individual  teacher  in  New 
Jersey.  In  working  out  local  salary  guides  and  salary  plans  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  members  of  the  teaching  profession  holding  certificates  should 
receive  consideration  in  the  new  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  no  teacher  regardless 
of  training  or  years  of  experience  can  receive  a  salary  increase  without  indi¬ 
rectly  benefiting  everyone  in  our  profession. 

This  message  is.  therefore,  an  appeal  for  a  united  profession,  ret;ognizing 
that  a  gain  for  one  is  a  gain  for  all.  This  principle  has  been  clearly  established 
in  our  tenure  and  pension  laws;  the  latter  specifically  states  that  all  those  hold¬ 
ing  teaching  certificates  enjoy  the  same  protection.  As  we  plan  our  legislative 
program  calling  for  a  higher  minimum  salary,  a  better  thirty-five  year  retire¬ 
ment,  and  the  payment  in  full  of  State  Aid  and  Pension  Fund  obligations,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  will  fight  these  battles  for  all  of  you. 

The  old  strategy  of  divide  and  conquer  will  always  be  evident,  but  it  cannot 
succeed  if  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  teachers  and  that  the 
NJEA  will  continue  to  sustain  that  principle. 
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Challenge  Bergen  Election^ 
Other  NJEA  Positions  Filled 

County  elections  in  the  NJEA  this  year  involved  only  one  contest — in  Bergen 
County.  In  all  other  counties  candidates  proposed  by  county  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  were  unopposed,  and  were  declared  elected. 

The  State  Elections  Committee  meets  on  November  5  to  give  a  final  decision 
in  the  Bergen  election.  Lena  M.  Porreca,  John  A.  Long,  and  Charles  Schanz 
received  the  highest  numl>er  of  votes  for  the  Delegate  Assembly.  A  protest  has 
been  made,  however,  bv  Ara  T.  Boyan  of  Rutherford,  petition  candidate. 


Executive  Committee 
Kate  McAuliffe  of  East  Orange  will 
be  the  only  new  member  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  Burlington  County  elec¬ 
tion  confirmed  the  temporary  designa¬ 
tion  of  George  M.  Dare  of  Borden- 
town.  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Eric  Groezinger.  Reelected  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  were  Miriam  B. 
Reichly  of  Ocean  City,  Cape  May; 
E^na  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury.  Glouces¬ 
ter;  J.  Woodford  Hone  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  Middlesex;  Charles  \X'.  Robinson 
of  Clifton.  Passaic:  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Mitchell  Rhodes  of  Phillipshurg, 
Warren. 

Delcfratc  Assembly 
New  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  include  Fannie  Rittenberg.  Egg 
Harbor  City.  Atlantic;  Anne  Robinson. 
Millville.  Cumberland:  Herbert  Hartley 
of  Newark.  James  E.  Downs  of  New¬ 
ark  STC.  John  Bambara  of  Bloomfield 
Vocational,  and  Carolyn  Pohl  of  Belle¬ 
ville.  all  Essex;  Charles  R.  Mitchell, 
Hamilton  Township,  Mercer:  Cecil  W. 
Roberts.  New  Brunswick.  Middlesex: 
Harold  Shannon,  Asbury  Park.  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Lindly  Baxter,  Mine  Hill.  Mor¬ 
ris;  George  A.  Springer.  Passaic.  Pas¬ 
saic;  Clifford  Lawrence.  Wantage, 
Sussex;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  of 
Westfield  and  John  Cooper  of  Rahway, 
for  Union  County. 

Reelected  were  E.  E.  Hippensteel  of 
Atlantic  City;  Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle, 
Delaware  Township  and  William  S. 
Diemer,  Collingswood.  for  Camden; 
Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Bloomfield,  Essex; 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury.  County  Su|)er- 
intendent,  Hudson;  Ida  L.  Francis. 
Somer\ille.  Somerset:  and  Richard 
Hamlen.  Phillipshurg,  Warren. 

XominatinK  Committee 
A  State  Nominating  Committee  was 
chosen  this  year  since  the  NJEA  will 
elect  officers  in  19.50.  It  consists  of 
Fannie  Rittenberg.  Egg  Harbor  City; 
Matilda  Dewes,  Bogota;  Ruth  E. 
Laessle,  Moorestowii;  Dr.  Leonard  B. 
Irwin,  Haddon  Heights;  George  Meyer, 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice  ? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  ichere  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Ocean  City:  Edith  Poole,  Vineland; 
Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Bloomfield;  Frank¬ 
lin  Kershner.  Clayton;  Mary  E.  Cud- 
dihy,  Hoboken:  Edna  D.  Huber,  Lam- 
bertville;  John  IX.  St«)uffer,  Hopewell 
Twp.;  Elizabeth  Talbot.  Metuchen; 
William  Pazicky,  Red  Bank;  Mrs. 
Helen  Perry.  (Chatham;  Thaddeus 
Fowler,  Barnegat;  Howard  Reeve, 
Little  Falls:  Kathryn  Gaventa,  Penns 
Grove;  Margaret  Dernier,  North  Plain- 
field;  Stuart  R.  Race.  Newton;  Holmes 
O.  Cliver,  Summit;  and  Mrs.  Daisy 
Bortz.  Independence  Twp. 


What’s  Your  Address 

In  order  to  receive  Association  pub¬ 
lications.  everv  teacher  must  fill  out  a 
REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD  when  he 
enrolls.  The  membership  collectors  will 
send  those  cards  to  the  NJEA,  and, 
starting  in  December,  publications  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  from  whom  cards 
have  been  received. 

If  you  have  moved,  and  wish  the 
Review  sent  to  your  new  address  im¬ 
mediately,  drop  a  {Ktstcard  immediately 
to  the  NJEA  office.  Give  both  your 
new  and  your  old  address. 


Association  Pays 
Legal  Fees  Over 
Slander  Squabble 

One  Bergen  County  teacher  can  well 
afford  to  join  the  NJEA  as  long  as 
she  teaches.  The  Executive  Committee, 
at  its  October  meeting,  voted  to  repay 
her  $200  which  she  had  spent  on  legal 
fees  in  defense  of  her  position. 

Just  before  she  was  to  acquire  ten¬ 
ure,  she  became  a  subject  of  slanderous 
remarks  and  charges.  Threat  of  legal 
action  and  the  filing  of  two  libel  suits 
helped  clear  up  the  situation.  The 
NJEA  paid  the  teacher’s  legal  costs. 
The  suits  were  withdrawn  after  the 
Board  placed  her  under  tenure. 

Committee  Members 

Edith  Ort  of  Hunterdon  County  has 
been  named  to  the  NJEA  Legislative 
Committee.  She  succeeds  Melda  W. 
Chambre,  who  has  taken  a  position 
outside  the  state.  Joseph  Rodriguez 
of  Harrington  Park  has  heen  named 
Enrollment  Committee  member  for 
Bergen  County;  he  succeeds  Mrs. 
Esther  H.  Harvey. 


Freedom  Guarded 
In  U.S.  Schools, 
President  Says 

Today,  throughout  the  world  people 
look  to  us  for  hope  of  peace  and  for 
guidance  in  the  practice  of  democracy. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  reminds 
the  people  in  his  American  Education 
Week  message.  The  week  is  being  ob¬ 
served  throughout  America  November 
7-13. 

“The  wise  men  who  created  this 
Nation  recognized  education  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  freedom,”  says  the 
President. 

“Through  the  years  loyal  men  and 
women  in  their  classrooms  have  main¬ 
tained  this  vigilance.  They  have  sought 
to  give  each  succeeding  generation  a 
love  for  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
have  worked  to  inculcate  both  the 
inspiration  and  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  practice  of  democracy. 

“Like  the  days  of  the  founding 
fathers,  this  is  a  time  which  challenges 
our  coming  citizens  to  grow  in  stature 
and  wisdom.  It  is  they  who  for  the 
future  must  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  freedom  at  home  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  other  freedom  loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world.” 
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Pay  Increases^ 

New  Requests, 
Indicate  Trend 

The  first  salary  increases  of  the  year 
are  reported  from  Camden  County. 
Audubon,  in  September,  voted  in* 
creases  of  $25  to  $625  for  18  teachers, 
completing  adjustment  to  a  recently 
adopted  salary  schedule  in  that 
community. 

Haddon  Heights  voted  a  flat  $50 
increase  for  70  teachers  in  its  system. 

Camden  has  adopted  a  salary  sched¬ 
ule  for  principals.  Under  it  princi¬ 
pals  are  classified  according  to  size 
and  type  of  schools.  The  range,  how¬ 
ever,  is  from  $2700  (small  elementary, 
B.A.  degree)  to  $5600  (High  Sch6ol, 
Ph.D). 

Increases  SouKht 

Plainfield  teachers  have  appeared 
before  their  board  of  education  asking 
increases  which  average  $500  each. 
They  indicated  they  would  like  them 
this  year. 

Atlantic  City  teachers,  through 
their  local  association,  have  asked  for 
an  average  salary  increase  of  per 
cent.  They  are  proposing  maximums 
of  $3600  (  2-yr),  $3800  (3-yr)  and 
$4400  (B.A.). 

Essex  County  Vocational  teachers 
have  requested  a  $400  increase  as  of 
January  1.  They  also  want  a  new 
$2600-$5800  schedule.  The  present 
range  is  $2400-$4600  with  a  $360 
bonus. 

For  Comparative  Purposes 

Union  County  civil  service  employees 
have  presented  requests  for  flat  in¬ 
creases  of  $400  a  year  plus  a  $300 
bonus  for  those  in  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  income  brackets. 

Department  store  salesgirls  average 
$53.51  a  week,  according  to  a  recent 
release  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Earnings  range  from  $37.33 
for  notion  counter  girls  to  $75.78  for 
those  in  the  furniture  department. 

And  a  memorandum  on  compara¬ 
tive  salaries  prepared  by  the  NJEA 
Research  Division  cites  hourly  rates 
in  North  Jersey  of  $3.15  for  masons; 
$2.85  for  carpenters,  and  $2.50-$2.7.5 
for  painters.  Milkmen  make  $66-$8()  a 
week. 

For  overseas  teachers  the  Army  this 
summer  offered  $4246-$5187,  with  free 
transportation,  and  subsistence  at  $.50- 
160  a  month. 

Illinois  coal  miners  make  $83.09  in 
a  six-day  week;  their  laborers  receive 
$75.02.  In  the  home  offices  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  this  area  in  1946-47 
male  section  heads  averaged  $3815, 
women  $2930.  These  figures  compare 
with  a  New  Jersey  teacher  average  df 
$2745  that  year. 


Pension  Trustees  Will  Ask 

Full  Deficiency  This  Year 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  will 
certify  full  deficiency  payments  for 
appropriation  by  the  1949  Legislature. 
In  addition  the  Trustees  will  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,405,271 
to  make  up  for  the  cut  in  the  1948 
certification. 

This  was  made  clear  in  the  29th  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Trustees,  issued  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  in 
Trenton  October  16. 

Fund  President  Frederic  J.  Crehan, 
in  his  annual  summary  pointed  out 
that  the  1948  appropriation  allowed 
only  $1,500,000  as  a  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Pension  Fund,  as 
against  the  original  certification  of 
$3,905,271.  He  explained: 

“The  (appropriations)  act  recited 
that  the  smaller  amount  was  appropri¬ 
ated  in  accord  with  proposed  legislation. 
The  smaller  appropriation  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  Governor’s  reconunenda- 
tion  in  his  Budget  Message  to  the  1948 
Legislature.  In  this  message  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  recommended  that  the  deficiency 
appropriation  be  “pegged”  at  $1,500,- 
000.  This  recommendation  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  Senate  332  which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Legislature. 

“Since  the  Legislature  did  not  pass 
the  proposed  bill  which  would  have 
legalized  the  freezing  of  the  deficiency 
appropriation  at  $1..5(X),0(X),  the  Trus¬ 
tees  have  no  choice  but  to  certify  the 
full  appropriation  this  year,  and  to 
ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  to 
cover  the  reduction  made  last  year.” 

Mr.  Crehan  was  reelected  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Fund.  Also  nominated  were 
George  J.  O’Brien  of  Jersey  City  and 
Ida  £.  Housman  of  Hoboken. 

Continuing  their  service  on  the 
Trustees  are  Harold  Ray,  vice-president 
of  the  First-Mechanics  National  Bank 
of  Trenton,  and  John  W.  Kress,  vice- 
president  of  the  Howard  Savings  In¬ 
stitution  of  Newark.  Mr.  Ray  was  re¬ 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  three- 
year  term  starting  September  1,  1948. 
and  Mr.  Kress  was  reelected  by  the 
other  trustees  for  three  years  starting 
January  1.  1948. 

The  report  shows  the  Fund's  assets 
as  t)f  June  30.  1948.  substantially  over 
the  $1.50  million  mark.  Of  the  total  of 
$1.59,027,115.53,  slightly  less  than  half, 
$74,129,369.83,  has  been  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  Fund;  slightly 
over  half,  $8.5.074.270..52  comes  from 
state  sources. 

In  addition  it  had- $1,053,965.8.5  in 


the  Special  Reserve  Fund,  mainly  from 
profits  on  bond  sales;  $2,915.88  in  the 
expense  fund,  and  a  deficit  of  $1,233,- 
406.55  in  the  interest  account.  The 
latter  grows  out  of  the  inahility  of  the 
Fund,  under  present  financial  condi¬ 
tions,  to  earn  the  three  per  cent  and 
four  per  cent  interest  on  investments 
contemplated  by  the  law.  Under  the 
law  the  State  guarantees  to  make  up 
this  deficit,  and  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

The  Report  shows  31,265  active 
members  of  the  Fund  and  3,941  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  The  active  membership  in¬ 
cludes  29,767  new  entrants  and  1,498 
present  entrants.  In  the  group  receiv¬ 
ing  allowances  from  the  Fund,  are  530 
individuals  retired  on  disability  and 
152  receiving  dependency  benefits. 

Governors  Plan 
Own  Survey  of 
Public  I  Schools 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Conference  plans  a  study  on 
public  education  to  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  48  state  governors. 

The  study  had  been  approved  by  the 
1948  Governors’  Conference  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  Hampshire.  At  that 
time,  the  State  Governors  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Since  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  i8  one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of 
government  and  since  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  efficient  machinery  for  that 
purpose  is  one  of  the  principal  costs  of 
government,  therefore  the  Governors*  Con¬ 
ference  hereby  requests  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  to  conduct  c  study  and 
compile  a  report  on  the  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  various  states  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
the  several  states.” 

Technical  staff  for  the  study  will 
probably  be  recruited  from  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
study  will  look  into  the  “organization, 
administration,  and  finance”  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Original  data  will  come  from  state 
departments  of  education  and  local 
school  systems  rather  than  from  na¬ 
tionally  established  sources. 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  the 
Governors  will  use  the  findings  of  this 
study  as  a  basis  for  their  annual  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  1949  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislatures. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  IN  ACTION-. 
(rlorkwise  around  the  table)  Mr».  Agne$ 
J.  Hefferman.  rlerk  of  the  Board;  Mrs. 
Olive  C.  Sanford.  Nutley;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Reim,  Maywood;  Hugh  C.  Thuerk.  Morris¬ 


town;  former  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore. 
Jersey  City;  Board  President  Gustav  A. 
Hunziker,  Little  Falls;  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart;  Vice-President  George  O. 
Smalley,  Bound  Brook;  Joseph  Clayton. 
Point  Pleasant  Beach ;  John  Kinehan,  Car¬ 


ney’s  Point;  and  Olga  M.  Mackeye,  clerk 
of  the  Board.  Absent  from  the  October 
meeting  were  John  S.  Gray,  Newton;  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Katzenhach.  Princeton;  Amos 
J.  Peaslee.  Clarksboro;  and  Richard  E. 
Swift.  Margate  City. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  PICTURE 


WHILE  THERE  IS  MUCH  to  coiltllielicl 
and  admire  in  the  public  school 
system  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  also 
a  wide  field  for  improvement.  There 
is  the  shortage  of  teachers,  true,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  state,  but  is 
nationwide.  We  have  vacancies  which 
we  cannot  fill,  and  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  many  teachers  with 
provisional  certificates  to  serve  until 
regularly  certified  personnel  is  avail¬ 
able. 

We  have  not  sufiiciently  appreciated 
our  teachers.  We  have  paid  them  in¬ 
adequate  salaries.  In  our  schools,  the 
janitor  and  man  of  all  work  often  is 
paid  more  than  some  of  the  teachers. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  now  requiring 
a  college  degree  and  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  involves  a  favorable,  dignified 
standing  in  the  community.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  many  capable  teachers 
have  abandoned  the  profession  to  enter 
industry  and  business,  where  their 
earnings  are  commensurate  with  their 
abilities. 

The  Legislature  has.  within  the  last 
few  years,  increased  the  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  from  $1,000.00  to  now  $2,000.00. 
That  is  still  inadequate.  We  must 
remember  that  the  dollar  of  today,  in 


'as  it  apfiears  to 
GVSTAV  A.  HUNZIKER 

President,  State  Board  of  Education 

The  annual  banquet  of  the 
ISew  Jersey  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Atlantic 
City  last  month  teas  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hunziker,  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  long  a  member  of  that 
Board.  For  that  occasion  Mr. 
Hunziker  briefly  surveyed  the 
school  scene.  Here  are  his 
observations  upon  it. 

purchasing  power,  is  only  the  fifty 
cents  of  a  few  years  ago,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  teacher  is  no  better  off.  In 
that  former  time,  the  salary  was  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  Tax,  which  is 
now  imposed. 

Make  Teaching  Attractive 
We  cannot  have  good  schools  unless 
we  have  good  teachers.  The  profession 
must  be  made  inviting  to  our  young 


men  and  women,  who  graduate  from 
our  high  schools.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  used  every  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  our 
teachers  colleges.  Our  committee  has 
labored  with  representatives  of  the 
teachers  in  formulating  a  satisfactory 
salary  schedule,  and  one  which  provides 
substantial  increases  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Board  and  awaits  only  favorable 
action  by  the  Finance  Commissioner 
to  become  effective.  The  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  this  question  to  the  end  that  justice 
be  done  the  teachers  of  our  state. 

To  obtain  good  teachers,  they  must 
have  the  best  training.  Some  of  our 
teacher  training  institutions  are  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  in  necessary  facilities. 
For  illustration,  Montclair  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  an  enrollment  of  300  stu¬ 
dents.  It  now  has  well  over  1,000 
students.  It  has  insufficient  classrooms, 
insufficient  space  for  laboratories,  for 
library,  for  science,  and  insufficient 
dormitory  accommodations.  It  has  no 
assembly  room.  Temporary  buildings 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
have  enabled  it  to  carry  on.  Newark 
and  Paterson  need  everything  required 
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to  equip  an  up-to-date  college.  Trenton 
and  Glassboro  need  additional  build- 
It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of 


New  Jersey  will  be  informed  of  this 
situation  when  they  vote  at  the  next 
election  on  the  question  of  a  bond 
issue  to  raise  moneys  for  satisfying 
the  needs,  at  least  partially,  for  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  our  welfare  and 
educational  institutions. 


Moral  Truinina 

Public  education  is  frequently  criti¬ 
cized  because,  as  is  said,  it  does  not 
provide  instruction,  or  not  enough  in¬ 
struction,  in  morals.  Primarily,  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  parents.  It  is 
necessary  and  proper  the  schools 
should  supplement  the  work  of  parents 
and  the  home.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  lately  condemned 
the  use  of  public  school  time  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  religious  instruction.  The 
school  can,  however,  throughout  the 
pupils’  school  experience,  emphasize 

the  observance  of  _ 

the  moral  principles 
embodied  in  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

It  can  imbue  the  pu¬ 
pil  with  a  desire  to 
do  the  right  rather 
than  the  wrong;  to 
refrain  from  deceit; 
to  observe  the  rights 
of  others;  to  treat 
his  fellows  as  he 
would  be  treated, 
whether  or  not  they 
be  of  the  same  color, 
nationality  or  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  in  short, 
to  be  too  proud  to 
do  wrong. 


We  must  teach  our  pupils  to  become 
good  Americans.  We  must  make  them 
familiar  with  the  struggles  of  the 
common  man  in  his  rise  from  serfdom 
to  the  status  of  a  free  man,  having  the 
right  to  choose  his  rulers  and  the  form 
of  government  under  which  he  lives. 
They  should  know  the  safeguards  of 
our  liberties  embodied  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  our  State  and  Nation;  the 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  press;  of  assembly;  of  right  of  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  our  own  conscience; 
of  the  right  to  go  where  we  please; 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which 
protects  that  right;  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  public  school  is,  better  than  any 
other,  the  instrumentality  by  which 
we  can  train  our  coming  generation  to 
be  useful  members  of  society ;  to  enrich 
their  lives  by  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
achievements  of  the  race;  in  loyalty  to 
their  country  and  its  institutions;  and 
in  all  things  to  be  better  men  and 
women.  Let  us  keep  it  so. 


Mr.  Hunziker  (left)  receives  clock  from  William  M.  Smith. 
Long  Branch  Superintendent,  at  Department  of  Superintendence 
banquet.  In  the  center,  Henry  E.  Kentopp,  East  Orange  Super¬ 
intendent.  who  presided,  and  Commissioner  Bosshart. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

A  Technique  of  Modern  Living 


By  JAMES  J.  TATTERSALL 

Atiterican  Red  Cross 


Bau  habits  are  like  a  comfortable  bed — easy  to  get  into  and  hard  to  get  out  of. 

Adults  with  the  types  of  habits  and  attitudes  that  make  them  accident  victims 
are  the  major  problem  of  safety  educators.  The  safety  education  of  young  people 
in  the  schools  is  the  great  hope  of  cutting  down  the  staggering  toll  of  ten  and 
a  half  million  people  accidentally  killed  and  injured  every  year. 

Through  its  safety  education  pro-  For  the  primary  and  upper  elemen- 
gram  for  schools,  the  American  Na-  tary  grades.  Red  Cross  safety  materials 


tional  Red  Cross  helps  teachers  develop 
in  school  children  proper  techniques 
for  modern  living  and  the  attitudes 
netessary  for  the  many  to  survive  in 
a  mechanized  world  created  by  the 
brains  of  the  few. 


consist  of  Suggested  Teaching  Outlines 
for  such  subjects  as  fire  prevention, 
sidewalk  vehicles,  bicycle,  pedestrian, 
home,  recreational,  community,  farm, 
and  water  safety.  Two  sets  of  these 
outlines,  one  for  the  primary  and  one 


for  the  upper  elementary  grades,  are 
available  for  each  month  of  the  school 
year  free  of  charge  from  your  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter.  The  attractive, 
four-page,  illustrated  outlines  are  large 
notebook  size.  They  may  be  used  as 
separate  lessons  or  integrated  in  other 
subjects. 

For  the  Junior  High  School  age  level, 
the  American  Red  Cross  offers  the  15- 
hour,  certificated  Junior  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Course.  The  fifteen  lessons  in 
the  workbook  “Youth  on  Guard 
Against  Accidents”  are  based  on  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  the  life  experiences  of 
the  students.  Special  projects  help 
the  students  to  learn  by  doing. 

The  course  focuses  attention  on  the 
community  in  which  the  students  live 
and  on  situations  they  face  in  daily 
living  at  home,  school,  their  after¬ 
school  and  future  jobs,  recreation,  and 
traffic.  If  a  teacher  thinks  some  of 
the  lessons  in  the  workbook  do  not 
fill  a  need  in  the  class,  or  if  students 
express  an  interest  in  a  subject  not 
covered  extensively  in  the  lessons,  the 
teacher  may  substitute  the  suggested 
subject  or  expand  one  lesson  into 
several. 

A  requirement  for  teachers  who  con¬ 
duct  this  Junior  Accident  Prevention 
Course  is  a  six-hour  orientation  course 
given  by  a  Safety  Service  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross.  Since  safety  education  is  a 
recent  arrival  in  the  educational  field, 
orientation  on  the  scope,  motivation, 
and  current  developments  in  accident 
prevention  is  a  decided  asset  to  teachers 
of  safety. 

Red  Cross  Safety  Service  experts  in¬ 
clude  in  this  six-hour  course  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  four  “E’s”  of  safety  (edu¬ 
cation,  engineering,  enforcement,  and 
emotional  factors),  information  on 
source  materials,  visual  aids,  methods 
of  integrating  accident  prevention  in 
other  subjects,  ideas  for  demonstra¬ 
tions,  safety  projects  such  as  school 
bicycle  programs,  surveys,  and  the 
promotion  of  community  safety 
through  the  leadership  of  the  schools. 
The  American  Red  Cross  school  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  materials  have  the 
approval  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  Teachers  throughout  the 
nation  who  are  using  the  Suggested 
Outlines  for  Primary  and  Upper  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades  or  who  are  teaching 
the  Junior  Accident  Prevention  Course 
are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
the  Red  Cross  accident  prevention  pro¬ 
gram  for  schools.  Through  your  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter  you  may  obtain 
additional  information  about  this 
program. 
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The  Problem  Child  HAS  a  Problem 


And  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Passaic  Children’s  Bureau  to  Find  Out 
What  That  Problem  Is  and  Coordinate  Every  Agency  to  Solve  It 


JIMMY,  17  YEARS  OLD,  was  picked  up 
by  the  police  on  the  streets  of  Pas¬ 
saic  for  theft.  He  never  saw  a  judge, 
jail,  or  courtroom.  The  police  turned 
him  over  to  the  Passaic  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Thirteen-year-old  Anne  was  worried 
and  frightened.  Her  stepfather  followed 
her  everywhere  she  went,  to  school,  to 
the  homes  of  her  friends.  She  went  to 
the  Children’s  Bureau  for  help. 

A  teacher  threw  up  her  hands  at  the 
problem  of  Billy,  who  was  given  to 
temper  tantrums.  She  sent  him  to  the 
Bureau  for  testing,  diagnosis,  a  plan 
of  treatment. 

Not  just  “delinquents,”  but  all  chil¬ 
dren  under  18,  children  with  prob¬ 
lems,  the  “average”  child  who  needs 
help  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  are 
the  concern  of  the  Passaic  Children’s 
Bureau.  Basically  a  school,  not  a  police 
institution,  the  Bureau  is  geared  for 
study  and  treatment,  not  for  punish¬ 
ment.  Only  when  it  has  used  all  its 
resources  and  still  failed,  is  a  boy  or 
girl  turned  over  to  the  courts. 

^  Educational  Leadership 
Passaic,  an  industrial  city  of  65,000 
with  a  large  foreign  population  and  a 
large  proportion  of  working  mothers, 
set  up  its  Children’s  Bureau  in  1937. 
Its  delinquency  cases  began  to  drop 
almost  at  once,  rose  again  as  the  war 
brought  new  problems,  and  are  now 
once  more  on  the  down-grade.  They 
dropped  from  453  cases  in  1944  to 
384  in  1947. 

Present  director  of  the  Bureau.  Dr. 
George  C.  Boone  is  a  descendant  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  looks  a  little  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  with  his  mountain 
of  a  forehead  and  piercing  blue  eyes. 
He  started  teaching  in  a  one-room 
school,  served  as  a  principal  in  Passaic 
for  15  vears,  took  his  advanced  degrees 
at  NYL  in  educational  psychology  and 
in  administration. 

The  Bureau’s  direction  is  thus  in  the 
hands  of  an  educator,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education.  The  police 
department  contributes  the  salaries  of 
the  Bureau’s  three  plainclothes  detec¬ 
tives  and  policewoman,  specially  chosen 
for  their  fitness  for  the  work.  Dr. 
Boone  also  employes  a  psychologist, 
a  social  worker,  three  attendance  work¬ 
ers,  and,  for  each  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  guidance  directors. 
The  school  doctor  examines  every 
child  referred  to  the  Bureau. 


By  LORRAINE  GOVERMAN 

Special  for  the  REVIEW 


After  examining, 
investigating  and  test- 
ing,  a  half-dozen  of 
these  child-study  ex-  ^ 

perts,  perhaps  includ- 
ing  the  child’s  teacher, 
guidance  director  and 
principal,  confer  in  FI 

the  quiet,  pleasant  of-  fJ  1 

fices  of  the  Bureau  in  / 

the  school  administra- 
tion  building,  hunting 
the  causes  for  misbe- 
havior  and  the  best  ^  T  '  v 

line  of  treatment.  vili\\\  .  \I  il)) 

Perhaps  10  chil-  \  ^  m 

dren  a  year  come  to  \  \  ^ 

the  Bureau  on  their  iPia.  i\tt\ 

own  hook.  Atten- 
dance  workers  bring 
in  some  cases,  the  ^ 

police  department. 
teachers,  jmd  parents  ™ 

bring  in  the  others. 

Most  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  child’s 
trouble  is  physical,  says  Dr.  Boone. 
In  one  truancy  case  a  hoy  had  been 
making  faces  at  the  teacher  while  she 
had  her  back  to  the  class.  The  other 
children  had  laughed  and  teacher  had 
turned  and  reprimanded  the  boy.  He 
never  came  back  to  school.  Bureau 
workers  discovered  he  was  subject  to 
mild  epileptic  attacks.  He  couldn’t 
bear  to  face  the  classmates  who  had 
laughed  when  the  teacher  chided  him 
for  “making  faces.” 

in  another  case  a  fourteen-ycar-old 
girl  was  a  chronic  truant,  because,  it 
developed,  she  couldn’t  face  the  gym 
|)eriod  when  she  had  to  appear  in  brief 
bloomers.  The  girl  weighed  200 
pounds.  The  attendance  officer  and 
social  worker  got  together,  found  a 
way  to  get  the  girl  glandular  medica¬ 
tion,  gave  her  the  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence  she  needed  to  do  something 
about  her  problem. 

Other  times,  says  Dr.  Boone,  the 
causes  are  “emotional  and  intellectual.” 
The  staff  psychologist  finds  that  many 
of  the  children  in  trouble  are  non¬ 
readers.  or  youngsters  who  can’t  keep 


up  with  regular  class  studies.  Of  the 
last  100  cases  in  1947,  21  of  which 
were  larceny  cases,  75  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  IQ’s  below  normal. 

“We  need  more  facilities  in  the 
schools  for  slow  learners,  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  children  to  feel  they  be¬ 
long,”  says  Dr.  Boone. 

Many  Broken  Homes 

One  boy  was  brought  in  by  his 
mother  after  he  had  attacked  her  in  a 
temper  fit.  He  had  the  same  tantrums 
in  school.  After  much  testing  and 
study  the  Bureau  workers  decided  the 
boy’s  problem  was  that  he  never  met 
with  success,  felt  thwarted  in  every¬ 
thing  he  tried  to  do  in  school.  Since 
they  had  also  found  him  talented  in 
art  and  music,  his  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  so  that  he  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  art  and  music 
classes.  He  stopped  having  tantrums, 
developed  a  “whole  new  outlook,”  was 
on  his  way  to  mental  health. 

“Parent  education  is  an  important 
part  of  our  work,”  says  Dr.  Boone. 
How  important  is  indicated  by  the 
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By  MARIE  C.  SCANLON 
Newark 


fact  that  about  half  the  Bureau’s  cases 
arc  children  from  broken  homes.  An¬ 
other  job  is  to  help  teachers  learn  how 
to  recognize  disturbed  children,  po¬ 
tential  delinquents. 

Sometimes  the  Bureau  fails.  Last 
year  three  boys  were  sent  to  a  state 
home.  Occasionally  a  youngster  ends 
in  reform  school. 

A  Good  Record 

But  of  all  the  children  who  have 
been  “Bureau  contacts,”  only  16  per 
cent  have  been  arrested  as  adults  for 
an  offense  other  than  a  motor  vehicle 
violation.  “In  view  of  the  early  de¬ 
linquent  and  pre-delinquent  behavior 
of  these  children  and  their  back¬ 
grounds,  a  higher  expectance  of  adult 
arrests  among  this  group  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  facts,”  the  Bureau 
feels.  The  high  percentage  of  “satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustments”  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  though  24  per  cent  continue 
in  “delinquent  patterns”  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  10  per  cent 
come  back  only  twice,  19  per  cent 
repeat  once,  and  47  per  cent  never 
again  repeat  in  delinquent  behavior 
after  one  referral. 

What  gives  the  Bureau  a  big  chance 
at  success  with  a  child  is  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  in  on  the  job  of  spotting 
the  cases  and  helping  to  provide  the 
“cure.”  l.arceny  and  truancy,  consist¬ 
ent  fighting  on  the  playground  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  off  school  grounds,  are 
the  concern  not  of  separate  institu¬ 
tions  but  of  one  group  of  experts  who 
can  call  on  many  agencies  to  treat  the 
whole  child. 


DR.  GEORGE  C.  BOONE 


Drop  in  on  a  downtown  soda  fountain 
or  restaurant  in  Newark  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  If  you’re  lucky,  you 
may  be  served,  along  with  your  snack, 
a  portion  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  or 
some  rhythmic  “Dry  Bones”.  You  will 
be  hearing  the  Newark  Alumni  (Chorus, 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Their  weekly  two-hour  rehearsal  is 
over,  but  these  young  people,  whose 
average  age  is  twenty-four  or  -five, 
cannot  stop  singing. 

Their  organization  began  for  that 
reason.  They  had  graduated  from  High 
School,  but  they  couldn’t  stop  singing. 
And  so  in  Octol)er  1942  the  late  Paul 
H.  Oliver,  then  Director  of  Music  in 
Newark,  handed  over  t»)  Dorothy  1. 
Schneider,  music  teacher  in  South  Side 
High  School,  the  musical  guidance  of 
forty  singing  graduates  of  the  seven 
high  schools  of  the  city — boys  and 
girls  who  found  that  diplomas  did  not 
make  up  for  the  silent  lines  and  empty 
spaces  and  lost  chords. 

In  its  beginning  the  Alumni  Chorus 
met  the  dissonance  of  war,  but  it  sur¬ 
vived.  High  School  boys  were  re¬ 
cruited  to  fill  out  the  thinning  ranks  of 
tenors  and  basses;  programs  were 
short;  the  personnel  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux. 

$.80  a  Month  Dues 

Now  with  many  of  the  first  singers 
back  on  the  roll  and  many  new  voices 
added,  the  chorus  numbers  fifty.  It  is 
in  fine  corporate  shape,  with  a  set  of 
officers  to  handle  business  and  social 
activities.  Chief  among  these  social 
activities  is  a  winter  theatre  party  and 
a  spring  picnic.  Although  subsidized 
in  a  large  part  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  each  member  pays  dues  of  fifty 
cents  per  month  and  buys  his  own 
music.  The  dues  take  care  of  inci¬ 
dentals  and  remuneration  for  the  com¬ 
petent  accompanist,  Frances  Sachs. 

In  five  and  one-half  years  (March. 
194B)  the  Newark  Alumni  Chorus  had 
given  fifty-eight  programs  for  thirty- 
one  groups.  These  programs  and* 
groups  include  city-sponsored  Youth 
Week  and  Summer  Concerts.  P.T.A. 
groups,  churches,  lodges,  cluhs  and 
(during  the  war)  Civic  Defense  Units. 
One  committment  of  which  the  Chorus 
was  proud  was  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Sojourner  Truth  Branch 
of  the  Y.W.C.A..  an  all-negro  group. 


Many  Races,  Many  Nations 

The  Alumni  Chorus,  not  by  any 
special  planning  of  its  sponsors,  but  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  is  a  truly 
cosmopolitan,  inter-racial,  inter-cul¬ 
tural  group.  Its  members  travel,  in 
some  cases,  from  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  to  attend  rehearsals.  Eleven 
national  as  well  as  diverse  racial  strains 
are  represented  by  these  singers  whose 
occupations,  to  name  a  few,  include 
factory  and  office  work,  teaching,  and 
library  employment.  “The  only  thing 
they  have  in  common”,  to  quote  Miss 
Schneider,  “is  singing,  which  they  do 
uncommonly  well”.  And  Miss  Schneid¬ 
er’s  audiences  would  add  “.  .  .  to 
uncommonly  good  direction”. 

The  Newark  Alumni  Choristers  have 
literally  braved  not  only  war,  but  snow, 
sleet,  hail  and  rain  to  keep  their 
appointments.  Winter  weather  is  often 
a  formidable  antagonist.  One  day  in 
December,  1947,  when  certain  bus  lines 
were  snowed  to  a  stand-still,  six  of  the 
group  walked  three  miles  to  meet  the 
others  and  sing  at  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women. 

Over  All  Obstacles 

The  finished  performance  of  this 
choral  group  is  as  ambitious  as  it  is 
excellent— a  correlation  which  any 
good  choral  director  will  understand. 
Randall  Thompson's  “Peaceable  King¬ 
dom”  was  prepared  for  the  1948 
Spring  Concert. 

We  referred  earlier  to  the  habit  of 
singing  over  a  snack  in  various  restau¬ 
rants  after  rehearsal.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  attitude  of  the  various 
managements  to  this  unsolicited  sere¬ 
nading  has  ranged  from  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  equally  hearty  eviction. 

Public  Service  has  been  known  to 
benefit — financially — from  this  mush¬ 
room  growth  of  song.  One  devoted 
singer  traveling  home  with  his  fellows 
after  rehearsal  rode  a  mile  past  his 
destination  rather  than  dilute  the  bass 
section  of  his  spontaneous  minstrelsy. 
It  cost  him  another  nickel  to  return. 

And  so,  the  Newark  Alumni  Chorus 
goes  on;  past  bus  stops,  past  gradua¬ 
tion,  past  economic  and  racial  barriers, 
past  difficulties,  past  birthdays,  past 
almost  everything  but  the  love  of  music 
and  the  love  of  one  another  which 
singing 'together  engenders. 
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Teacher  Meetings  Without  Pain 


A  Professional  Purpose,  Careful  Planning,  Demo- 
By  DAVID  HARRIS,  Principal  cratic  Procedure,  and  the  Elimination  of  Adminis- 

Sayhrook  School,  Hillside  trative  Detail  Result  in  Faculty  Growth,  Better 

Teaching,  and  More  Use  of  Available  Services 


HEN  A  l•ROFESSIO^ AL  COMMITTEE  on 
school  faculty  meetings  was  select¬ 
ed,  it  agreed  that  the  success  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  depended  upon  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  meetings,  and  making  a 
sincere  attempt  to  call  meetings  only 
for  professional  growth.  Administra¬ 
tive  detail  could  be  covered  in  a  school 
bulletin  once  a  week.  During  the  year 
only  three  brief  meetings  were  needed 
to  iron  out  administrative  problems. 


The  Committee,  made  up  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  four  other  faculty  members, 
set  up  a  tentative  program  of  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  covering  such  topics 
as  Reading.  Health.  Behavior,  Skip¬ 
ping.  ('ase  Studies.  Leisure  Activities, 
etc.  Each  program  included  one  guest, 
who  is  an  expert  in  the  field.  Our 
teachers  felt  that  expert  advice  would 
he  valued  by  the  teachers  and  would 
guide  the  discussion  toward  facts, 
rather  than  opinions. 

To  Widen  Horizons 

Our  philosophy  at  Sayhrook  School 
has  been  that  teacher  meetings  should 
enlarge  our  educational  horizon  and 
help  teachers  with  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  themselves.  Teachers’ 
meetings  are  a  human  process  and 
teacher  personalities  should  be  highly 
respected. 

To  foster  the  democratic  spirit,  our 
professional  committee  conducts  a 
twenty-minute  social  session  preceding 
each  meeting,  a  cup  of  tea  and  light 
refreshments  are  served;  these  relax 


our  teachers.  We  have  been  successful 
in  incorporating  our  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  into  a  single  unit. 

The  leadership  too  must  be  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  principal  should  give  all 
desired  aid  to  the  teachers  in  planning 
the  meetings,  and  should  take  care 
that  he  is  informed  on  the  topic.  He 
should  .make  available  literature  and 
other  needed  material,  and  may  need 
to  be  the  contact  man  with  the  guests. 


These  meetings  do  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  classroom  work.  One  on  the 
use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Social  Studies 
spurred  all  of  us  to  wider  use  of  all 
kinds  of  aids,  from  the  blackboard 
through  slides.  pup])ets,  and  our  sound 
projector.  A  meeting  on  Health  with 
our  school  nurse  and  school  doctor 
as  guests  did  much  to  bring  our  med¬ 
ical  department  into  closer  contact  w  ith 
the  teachers  and  the  classrooms.  The 
teachers  had  a  chance  to  straighten 
out  the  health  problems  which  arise 
every  day  in  their  classrooms. 

Tests,  Measurements 

The  questions  we  ask  about  our 
programs  as  a  whole  are  these: 

Do  our  meetings  enhance  the  feelings  of 
security  of  the  staff  in  their  professional 
relationships? 

Do  our  meetings  tend  to  align  staff  rela¬ 
tionships  into  a  unified  and  dynamic 
pattern? 

Do  meetings  bring  out  the  latent  talents 
of  the  staff? 

Do  meetings  increase  use  of  consultant 
seo’ices? 


Do  meetings  stimulate  professional 
reading  and  discussion? 

The  teacher,  on  leaving  a  meeting, 
should  be  able  to  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  affirmative: 

Was  my  professional  interest  aroused? 

Have  my  professional  needs  been  aided? 

Were  all  present  at  the  meeting  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate? 

Were  all  major  points  summarized? 

Shall  1  be  able  to  use  the  information 
obtained  at  the  meeting  in  my  work? 

These  Are  Good 

If  all  of  the  answers  are  in  the 
affirmative,  the  professional  meeting 
can  easily  become  a  functional  part 
of  the  school  system. 

Our  professional  committee  has 
found  the  following  practices  to  be 
good: 

1.  Planning  of  teachers’  meetings 
should  be  the  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  professional  committee,  but 
executed  with  the  consent  of  the 
faculty. 

2.  Meetings  should  provide  group  ex¬ 
periences  needed  to  carry  forward 
the  official  program  of  the  school 

3.  Meetings  should  be  scheduled  far 
enough  in  advance  that  teachers 
may  plan  their  own  work  schedules 
as  well  as  their  personal  calendars. 

4.  Operate  meetings  on  schedule,  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  on  time. 

•T.  Hold  the  meetings  at  a  location 
easily  accessible  and  at  a  place 
where  the  physical  environment  is 
comfortable. 

6.  Hold  meetings  at  an  hour  of  the 
day,  on  a  day  of  the  week,  which 
fit  best  the  work  schedule  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  living  required  of  the 
faculty. 

7.  Use  variety  in  program  of  meetings 
in  order  to  add  punch  and  vitality. 

8.  Be  sure  that  teachers  leave  the 
meeting  with  a  feeling  of  “belong¬ 
ingness,”  that  their  intelligence  has 
been  respected  and  that  they  are 
better  teachers  by  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  professional  experi¬ 
ence. 
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How  Our  Neighbors  Raise  State  Money 


“Pennsylvania  and  New  York  never 
seem  to  have  the  tax  troubles  New  Jer¬ 
sey  does.  How  do  they  raise  their 
money?” 

That  question  is  standard  when 
taxes  are  the  topic.  Here  is  the  an¬ 
swer,  based  on  data  which  the  NJEA’s 
new  Research  Division  produced  from 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  reports. 

Being  larger  than  New  Jersey,  its 
two  neighbors  naturally  raise  more 
money  for  their  state  government.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  tax — which  does  not  help  finance 
the  ordinary  operations  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment — New  York  raised,  in  1947-48, 
ITO-S  million;  Pennsylvania  $375  mil¬ 
lion;  and  New  Jersey  $159  million. 

New  Jersey  is  still  low,  however, 
when  we  put  these  figures  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis.  For  each  citizen  the 
New  York  taxes  produced  $49.65; 
Pennsylvania,  $35.70;  and  New  Jersey 
S34.4.5 — all  against  a  national  average 
of  $47.75. 

For  the  Empire  State  these  taxes 
were  2.7  per  cent  of  total  1947  income; 
for  the  Keystone  State,  2.6  per  cent; 
and  for  the  Garden  Stale  2.4  per  cent. 

In  all  three  they  represented  in¬ 
creases  over  the  state  taxes  of  the  year 
before.  In  New  York  it  was  a  8.4  per 
cent  jump;  in  Pennsylvania  a  22.9 
per  cent;  and  in  New  Jersey  a  rise  of 
3.7  per  cent.  These  data  are  illustrated 
in  Chart  I. 

How  the  money  is  actually  raised 
appears  in  Chart  II.  In  this  chart  the 
taxes  are  classified  by  their  general 
nature,  rather  than  as  specific  taxes. 

The  outstanding  fact  revealed  here 
is  the  importance  in  the  New  York 
m>nomy  of  the  individual  income  tax. 
and  to  both  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  the  cor{M)ralion  income  tax. 
Actually  Pennsylvania  puts  an  even 
heavier  bite  on  its  corporations  than 
appears  here,  since  its  license  tax  on 
them  produces  another  $3.89  per  cap¬ 
ita.  double  what  New  Jersey  receives. 

A  breakdown  of  the  sales  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  for  the  three  states  shows 
the  following:  (dollars  per  capita) 

N.  Y.  Pa.  N.  J. 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuels..  $.'>.4.3  $6.69  $5.97 

Alcoholic  Beveraftes. . .  3.31  4.06  3.26 

Tobacco  Products .  2.67  3.55 

Insurance  Companies..  1.74  1.18  1.35 

Public  Utilities .  2.17  .81  5.28 

Pari-Mutuels  .  1.92  ...  2.46 

Admissions,  Amusements  .09  .006  .02 

Others,  mainly  soft  drinks  . . .  1.30 

A  similar  breakdown  of  the  license 
and  privilege  taxes  for  the  three  states 
shows  this:  (dollars  per  capita) 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Levy  More  Per 
Capita  Than  New  Jersey;  Both  Derive  Large 
Revenues  From  Corporation  Income  Taxes; 
While  New  York  Also  Leans  Heavily  On 
Individual  Income  Tax  on  Its  Citizens 
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.55 

3.89 
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1.56 
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Hunting  and  Fishing. 

.13 

.31 

.16 

Orrupations  . 

.04 

.10 

.12 

Amusements. 

Rare  Tracks . 

.  .03 

.001 

... 

Other  . 
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Since  New  Jersey  has  added  a  ciga¬ 
rette  tax,  figures  for  the  current  year 
will  probably  show  it  with  a  higher 
sales  tax  revenue  than  appears  here, 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  property  tax  is  not  a  state-wide 
property  tax.  but  inclu«les  the  second 
class  railroad  tax  and  similar  levies. 

Examination  of  the  two  tables  to¬ 
gether  leads  t«>  the  conclusion  that 
New  Jersey  is  drawing  a  relatively  high 
revenue  from  its  automobile  owners, 
l)Ul  not  from  its  drinkers.  The  com¬ 
bined  sales  and  license  taxes  on  alco¬ 
holic  l>everages  is  considerably  below 
that  received  by  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Neither  New  Jersey  nor  New 
V  «)rk  have  seen  fit  to  use  the  soft  drink 
tax  which  produces  substantial  revenue 
for  Pennsylvania,  though  it  was  pro- 
jMised  last  year  by  Governor  Driscoll. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  if  New  Jersey  is  to  parallel 
the  tax  system  of  its  larger  neighbors, 
any  substantial  increase  in  tax  revenue 
would  have  to  come  from  corporation 
and/or  personal  income  taxes. 


CHART  11 

TAX  BREAKDOWN 

How  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Raise  the  Money  to 
Opierate  Their  State  Governments. 

$  =  $1  Per  Capita. 

Sales  and  Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

NEW  YORK  $$$$$$$$$$  $$$$$$$ 
PENNSYLVANIA  $$$$$$$$$$  $$$$$$$$ 
NEW  .JERSEY  $$$$$$$$$$  $.<$$$$$$$ 

License  and  Privileae  Taxes 
NEW  YORK  $$$$$$$ 

PENNSYLVANIA  $$$$$$$$$$ 

NEW  JERSEY  $$$$$$$$$ 

Individual  Income  Taxes 
NEW  YORK  $$$$$$$$$ 

PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW  JERSEY 

C'orporation  Income  Taxes 
NEW  YORK  $$$$$$$$$$  $$ 

PENNSYLVANIA  $$$$$$ 

NEW  JERSEY 

Property  Taxes 
NEW  YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW  YERSEY  $$$$$ 

Death  and  Gift  Taxes 
NEW  YORK  $$ 

PENNSYLVANIA  $$ 

NEW  JERSEY  $$ 

Other  Taxes 
NEW  YORK  $$ 

PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW  JERSEY 
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"Doa,  ^eaUcf, 

A  Spanish  Teacher  Weighs  the  Future  of  Modern  Languages. 
RAYMOND  BAUMRIND  of  Madison  Junior  High  School.  New¬ 
ark.  Seeks  New  Teaching  Approaches  to  Meet  Professed  Aims 
of  Ability  to  Speak  and  Read,  and  a  Friendly  Understanding. 


Modern  foreign  langlages  have 
always  held  a  rather  precarious 
position  in  the  curriculum.  Their 
popularity  is  largely  determined  by  the 
political  situation  and  popular  fancy. 

The  teaching  of  German  disappeared 
almost  overnight  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  last  war,  the  Army  saw  fit  to  train 
hundreds  of  men  to  speak  German. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  the  ensuing  friendly  propa¬ 
ganda  from  Hollywood,  the  newspapers 
and  our  magazines,  and  the  “invasion” 
of  Latin  American  music,  all  have  had 
an  effect  upon  rising  Spanish  enroll¬ 
ments.  The  decrease  of  interest  in 
French  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to 
the  decline  of  France  as  a  world  power. 

The  Classical  Tradition 

The  early  schools  in  this  country  had 
a  definite  classical  bias.  The  classical 
languages  were,  and  are  l>eiiig  taught 
by  the  formal  grammar  method. 
Teachers  trained  in  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  transferred  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures  to  modern  languages.  This  was 
the  era  when  one  undertook  the  modern 
languages  for  “polite  study”.  Utilitar¬ 
ian  goals  were  not  stressed  because,  at 
that  time,  education  was  a  social  pur¬ 
suit  rather  than  the  incipient  stage  of 
a  vocation.  Language  study  presum¬ 
ably  enabled  students  to  read  the 
foreign  tongue  in  their  leisure  time. 

Early,  in  Europe,  the  need  was  felt 
for  other  skills  in  language.  Many 
different  languages  were  s|K)ken  in  a 
c»)mparatively  small  area.  It  was  not 
rare  for  a  person  t«)  be  confronted  with 
the  opportunity  to  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  Therefore,  early  breaks  were 
made  w  ith  classical  methods,  and  many 
new  methods  were  evolved.  The  prac¬ 
tical  asj)ects  were  stressed.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  direct  method,  the  oral 
approach,  the  Gouin  series,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  method,  and  many  others. 

The  “EsHlest  Way” 

In  our  country,  the  isolationist 
spirit  prevailed.  Our  attention  was 
centered  upon  the  growth  of  a  surging 
nation.  Travel  was  not  too  easy,  and 


opportunity  to  use  languages  was 
relatively  non-existent.  New  methods 
were  attempted  by  some  of  the  more 
“progressive”  teachers  but  were  dis¬ 
carded  by  most  schools.  As  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  changed,  language 
teaching,  in  general,  stood  still. 

Teaching  language  by  grammar  is, 
jrerhaps,  the  easiest  way  of  all  for  the 
teacher.  After  one  or  two  terms  at  the 
“game”  he  need  n*)t  worry  about  any¬ 
thing  new  popping  up  in  the  classroom 
to  endanger  his  equilibrium.  He 
merely  has  to  assign  exercises  from  the 
next  thumb-worn  pages  of  the  book, 
and  then  explain  and  go  over  them.  His 
plan  book,  made  in  the  first  term, 
remains  unchanged  until  retirement 
day  arrives.  His  “Bible.”  the  grammar 
text,  is  always  comfortably  near  to 
back  up  his  every  statement.  Finally, 
when  a  supervisor  arrives,  the  teacher 
can  run  the  class  through  its  paces  to 
prove  that  it  has  properly  digested 
Pages  1  -J  .50  of  the  text. 

Is  Grammar  Justified? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  critical 
of  my  associates.  Yet.  many  language 
teachers  today  justify  their  subject’s 
place  in  the  curriculum  by  affirming 
that  it  helps  breed  peace  by  bringing 
about  an  understanding  of  foreign 
peoples.  Is  this  important  o|M‘ration 
accomplished  by  forcing  pupils  t»»  sweat 
over  grammar  rules  and  paradigms? 
Dr.  Huebener,  director  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  New  York  ('ity,  states. 
“Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
foreign  language  instruction  is  t(»  train 
the  student  so  that  he  can  read  the 
foreign  language  with  ease,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
foreign  people  and  their  civilization”. 
Will  the  pupils  who  struggle  with  the 
dull,  tiring  obstacles  of  grammar  feel 
very  kindly  toward  the  people  who 
speak  the  language?  It  seems  very 
doubtful,  indeed. 

Dr.  Kaulfers  of  California  holds  a 
different  opinion  as  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  language  instruction.  He 
maintains  that  the  ability  to  speak  has 
always  been  the  primary  linguistic  ob¬ 
jective  of  secondary  school  students. 


Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
“always,”  certainly  today  our  students 
are  clamoring  for  oral  ability.  If  we 
fail  to  satisfy  that  need,  they  will 
rightfully  boycott  foreign  language  out 
of  the  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  meeting  pupils'  needs, 
it  is  a  matter  of  just  plain  good  teach¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Kaulfers  avers,  “there  is  no 
scientific  study  of  the  many  available 
in  English  and  foreign  languages  which 
has  shown  that  sentence  analysis,  dia¬ 
gramming,  parsing,  or  nomenclature 
drills  is  of  the  slightest  benefit  in 
improving  a  person’s  personal  use  of 
the  language”.  Sorzano  Jorrin,  the 
eminent  Cuban  linguist,  goes  even 
further:  “For  the  efficient  and  useful 
observation  all  that  grammatical 
baggage  was  a  hindrance”.  One  study 
demonstrated  that  pupils  actually  made 
more  grammatical  errors  after  the 
study  of  grammar  had  begun. 

New  Methods  Needed 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  .should  give  more  serious  thought  to 
removing  the  study  of  grammar  from 
its  exalted  position  in  the  language 
classroom.  It  is  impossible  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  our  secondary  schools  the 
entire  system  used  in  the  intensive 
Army  programs.  We  have  neither  the 
facilities,  the  time  nor  the  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  many  teachers  for¬ 
get  that  correct  grammar  was  used 
long  before  the  first  grammar  book 
was  ever  written,  and  that  since  then 
many  accepted  changes  have  crept  in. 
As  one  author  states  it.  “Command  of 
a  language  ‘implies’  the  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  to  communicate  in  both 
the  spoken  and  the  written  lansuage 
...  as  to  communication,  it  will  feature 
those  forms  of  expression  that  are  col¬ 
loquially  and  conversationally  correct”. 

Though  many  “new”  methods  have 
been  advanced,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  best  approach  to  language 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  has 
not  yet  been  devised.  This  writer  has 
no  special  axe  to  grind.  We  cannot 
hope  to  accomplish  miracles  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  us.  but 
we  can  try  to  employ  that  time  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  and  in  the  wav 
that  best  meets  the  needs  of  our  pupils. 
The  most  effective  ratio  between  oral- 
aural  work  and  the  study  of  grammar 
must  be  found.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
that,  “among  men  language  is  by  far 
the  commonest  and  most  important 
means  of  coojreration,”  agree  that  lan¬ 
guage  assumes  tremendous  importance 
in  the  creation  of  a  world  at  |)eace.  It 
gives  us  all  the  more  reason  for  attack¬ 
ing  this  problem  confronting  us:  the 
modernization  of  the  modern  foreign 
language  classroom. 
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fly  EDMUND  BURKE* 

Lyndhurat 


Recruitment  of  teachers  must  take 
place  at  the  source — the  local  high 
school.  Success  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  depends  largely 
upon  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  administration  and  guid¬ 
ance  departments  of  the  school.  We  at 
Lyndhurst  High  School  believe  this  is 
so,  and  because  our  usual  guidance 
counselling  procedures  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  satisfactory  results,  a  program 
was  established  last  spring  to  interest 
promising  students  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Through  guidance  channels  we 
learned  last  December  that  only  two 
seniors,  two  juniors,  one  sophomore 
and  one  freshman  had  fixed  intentions 
of  becoming  teachers.  This  total  of 
seven  fell  far  short  of  Lyndhurst  High 
School’s  responsibility  to  meet  its  fair 
share  of  future  teachers  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  schools  of  our  state. 

It  indicated,  also,  a  sharp  decline  in 
interest,  since  a  much  higher  compara¬ 
tive  proportion  of  our  graduates  were 
then  enrolled  in  our  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  particularly  Montclair,  Newark 
and  Trenton  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  objectives  of  our  program  to 
interest  more  students  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  are: 

1.  To  accept  Lyndhurst  High  School’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  furnish  its  just  share  of 
promising  students  for  teaching. 

2.  To  present  the  opportunities  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  such  a  way  that 
more  of  our  able  students  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  profession. 

3.  To  maintain  the  interest  aroused  until 
a  final  vocational  choice  is  made. 

Seleeting  Future  Teachers 

I'he  principal  and  the  guidance  staff 
used  a  selective  process  to  determine 
what  particular  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  cottsider  becoming  teach¬ 
ers.  Students  whose  future  vocational 
or  professional  plans  were  definite 
were  not  considered.  The  students  se¬ 
lected  were  those  who,  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing  and  personality 
rating,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  l>ecome  good  teachers.  Thus  we 
selected  14  seniors,  20  juniors,  and 
nine  sophomores.  Many  of  these  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  college. 

*  When  this  whh  written,  Mr.  Burke  was 
principal  of  Lyndhurst  High  Schmd.  Now 
he  is  supervising  principal. 
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We  SELL  Teaching 


The  principal  met  with  each  of  these 
groups,  separately,  and  the  following 
ideas  and  facts  were  suggested  to  them : 

1.  The  future  financial  status  of  teach¬ 
ers  can  improve. 

2.  Working  conditions  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  business  and  industry. 

.3.  In  addition  to  ability  and  interest, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  considered.  So  many 
teachers  are  needed  that  this  is  one 
field  a  student  should  consider. 

4.  The  tenure  law  offers  greater  se¬ 
curity  than  most  other  fields. 

.3.  High  pressure  working  conditions 
in  teaching  are  offset  by  more  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  periods  than  most 
other  fields. 

6.  Elementary  school  teaching  should 
be  considered  at  least  as  desirable 
as  high  school  teaching,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  extension  of  the 
single  salary  schedule  throughout 
the  state. 

7.  Many  students  have  not  thought  of 
a  college  education  because  of  the 
financial  problem.  Living  in  Lynd¬ 
hurst,  the  student  can  commute  to 
Newark,  Paterson,  Jersey  City  or 
Montclair  State  Teachers’  College 
and  obtain  a  four  years’  college 
education  at  less  expense  than  one 
year’s  attendance  at  most  colleges 
away  from  home. 

}{.  The  board  of  trustees  of  our  high 
s<’hool  student  loan  fund  will  prob¬ 
ably  loan  the  four  years’  tuition 
charges,  without  interest,  if  needed. 
9.  Our  high  school  placement  bureau 
will  try  to  help  our  college  students 
get  a  vacation  job  each  summer. 

InterestiiiK  Parents 

The  principal  next  invited  the  par¬ 
ents  of  those  students  interested  in 
teaching,  and  the  students,  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  present  the  case  of  teaching  as 
a  profession.  Each  parent  thereafter 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  specific 
plans  with  the  class  counselor. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  group 
meetings  the  results  obtained  were: 


Instead  of  having  only  two  gradu¬ 
ates  attending  our  state  teachers’  col¬ 
leges — this  is  what  a  normal  procedure 
would  have  produced — we  have  five 
of  our  194^1  graduates  presently  en¬ 
rolled  as  freshmen.  One  girl  is  at 
Trenton  for  physical  education,  one 
buy  at  Montclair  for  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  and  three  girls  at  Newark  State 
Teachers’  College,  two  of  whom  are 
for  elementary  school  training  and  the 
third  majoring  in  training  for  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Maintaining  Interest 

We  have  formed  a  club  in  our  school 
for  the  students  interested  in  teaching; 
membership  includes  Sophomores  and 
Juniors  as  well  as  Seniors.  An  inter¬ 
ested  faculty  member  is  acting  as  the 
club  sponsor.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  club  is  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
its  members  in  the  teaching  profession. 
The  membership  may  later  decide  to 
affiliate  with  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America. 

The  main  activities  of  our  club  are 
two-fold:  (1)  Club  meetings  at  which 
different  teachers  and  members  give 
viewpoints  and  ideas  regarding  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  teaching,  and  (2)  Op¬ 
portunities  for  all  club  members  to 
visit  classes  of  their  major  interest. 

With  the  cooperation  of  elementary 
school  principals  last  spring,  all  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  elementary  school 
teaching  visited  classes  at  the  grade 
level  of  their  interest.  One  graduate 
now  in  training  for  the  teaching  of 
handicapped  children  really  knows  that 
this  is  the  vocation  of  her  choice.  Last 
spring  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
to  spend  an  entire  school  day  visiting 
one  of  the  Newark  schools  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  teaching  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Through  the  development  of  this 
program,  we  expect  that  other  prom¬ 
ising  students  may  become  interested 
and  encouraged  to  consider  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  We  believe  that  Lynd¬ 
hurst  High  School  is  taking  practical 
steps  to  provide  competent  teachers  to 
meet  the  anticipated  teacher  shortage. 
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New  Jersey  Schools  — 1946-47 


(The  follotcing  article^  based  on  the  Commissioner’’ s  Statistictd 
Report^  was  prepared  in  the  Review  office.  The  statistics  are 
the  Commissioner's;  any  interpretation  is  the  Review'^s.) 


Must  Show  Cause 


Veterans  who  want  courses  in  danc¬ 
ing  or  bar-tending  (mixology)  must 
furnish  complete  vocational  justification 
for  them.  Clifford  W.  Parliment,  As¬ 
sistant  in  Education  for  Veterans,  calls 
attention  to  a  recent  ruling  under  P.  L. 
862  which  bars  G.I.  aid  for  avocational 
or  recreational  courses. 

Unaffected  by  the  new  ruling  are 
courses  for  academic  credit  toward  a 
-pecific  educational  objective,  courses 
in  approved  vocational,  trade,  business 
or  technological  schools,  nr  the  appren¬ 
tice.  nn-joh,  and  on-farm  courses  which 
have  been  approved. 


The  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1946- 
47  is  available.  While  1946-47  was  the 
second  post-war  year,  it  was  the  first 
to  reflect,  in  any  significant  way,  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  post-war  edu¬ 
cation — mounting  enrollments,  rising 
costs,  the  return  of  men  as  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

In  the  attached  table  we  present 
some  of  the  significant  statistics  for 
1946-47.  They  give  the  most  recent 
factual  picture  of  the  state’s  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

Two  years  ago  costs  were  already 
zooming.  Teachers’  salaries  were 
$78,366,304.67,  an  increase  of  $8,432,- 
565.86,  or  12  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  table  below  shows 
that  most  other  items — though  not  fuel 
and  debt  service — had  also  risen  more 
than  10  per  cent,  with  especially  great 
increases  in  insurance,  maintenance 
and  capital  outlay. 


SIGISIFICAIST  STATISTICS 

for  the  School  Year  1916-17 

Total  Enrollment  (including  Summer  Schools) 

693,821 

Average  Daily  Attendance — day  schools 

538,360 

Average  Absence 

15  days 

Cost  of  education  (day  schools) 

$114,564,007.59 

Average  cost  per  pupil 

$212.80 

(day  schools,  based  on  ADA)  ■ 

Number  of  teachers  (day  and  evening) 

28,674  1 

Non-teaching  employees 

10,737  1 

(7,000  full-time;  3,737  part-tune)  I 

Average  salary — day  school  teachers 

$2,745.20  1 

(25,570  teaching  positions)  ■ 

Number  of  school  buildings 

2,012 

Total  value  of  buildings,  land,  equipment 

$367,593,304 

Number  of  pupils  transported 

101,637 

Cost  of  transportation 

$3,407,516.64 

Some  1946-47  Expenditures 


Increase 

% 

Over  45-46 

Inc. 

Textbooks  . 

...  $1,272,548.07 

$  13,703.49 

1.0 

Supplies  (Educ.l . 

. . .  2,497,594.10 

423,304.08 

20.4 

janitors’  Salarie- . 

. . .  9,292,946.% 

1,041.606.10 

12.6 

Transportation  . 

. . .  3,408,385.84 

312,407.62 

10.0 

Health  Service . 

. . .  2.2%,137.84 

273,748.53 

13.5 

Attendance  Service . 

709,127.63 

87,297.99 

14.0 

Insurance  . 

863.020.22 

206,166.38 

31.3 

Maintenance  of  Plant.... 

. . .  7,036,256.37 

1,634,148.93 

30.2 

Capital  Outlay . 

. . .  3,157.941.21 

1,992394.18 

170.9 

This  was  the  last  year  of  the  old 
state  school  tax;  the  Pascoe  state  aid 
plan  took  effect  July  1,  1947.  District 
taxes  that  year  amounted  to  $100,339,- 
900.10 — as  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  $128,335,000  for  1948. 


More  Boys  in  School 
Enrollment  was  just  beginning  to 
rise.  The  first  war-babies  were  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  which 
showed  a  combined  gain  of  9,067  pu¬ 
pils.  A  temporary  flurry  was  caused 
by  an  increase  of  4,974  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school — mainly  by  re¬ 
turning  veterans.  Losses  elsewhere  re¬ 
duced  the  burden  of  these  gains  some¬ 
what;  the  overall  increase  was  onlv 
4,754. 


The  veterans  also 
restored  the  balance 
of  the  sexes ;  the 
number  of  boys  in 
school  increased 
5,7%,  while  the 
girls  dropped  1.044. 
High  schools  had  far 
fewer  14-16  year  old 
graduates  and  many 
more  in  the  18-20  group. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  classes  for  veterans,  with  9,199 
returned  soldiers  getting  special  train¬ 
ing.  Simultaneously  the  regular  voca¬ 
tional  evening  schools  lost  enrollment, 
and  the  National  Defense  Training 
Program  disappeared  altogether. 

Men  were  coming  back  to  teaching 
as  well  as  to  study.  There  were  568 
more  men  teachers,  and  236  fewer 
women,  for  a  total  teacher  increase  of 
330.  Another  significant  teacher-trend 
was  a  sharp  reduction  (15  per  cent)  in 
the  number  of  general  supervisors, 
while  special  supervisors  were  gaining 
almost  as  rapidly. 


Better  Trained  Teachers 

New  Jersey  teachers  continued  to 
grow  in  training  and  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  professionally.  The  records 
showed  10,952  with  B.A.’s;  5,332  with 
M.A.’s;  and  219  with  doctorates,  for 
a  total  degree  group  of  16,500 — a  gain 
of  717  in  one  year.  About  one  in  five 
sought  more  knowledge  at  extension 
classes  and  summer  school;  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  afternoon  group  that  year 
numbered  5,013,  an  increase  of  560. 
Summer  schools  in  1946  drew  1,802. 
a  gain  of  580. 

The  average  teacher’s  salary  was 
$2,745.20,  an  increase  of  $261.10  over 
the  preceding  year.  It  had  risen  to 
that  point  from  $2,090  back  in  1943. 
Differences  between  the  sexes  were  not 
very  great.  In  the  elementary  schook 
women  averaged  more  than  men;  in 
junior  high,  high  school,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions,  the  men  had  a  slight 
edge  on  the  women. 

In  a  time  of  rapid  change,  these 
statistics  are  more  historic  than  help¬ 
ful.  Nevertheless  they  do  remind  us 
what  we  have  come  from,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  they  indicate  trends  that  may  tell 
us  where  we  are  going. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Auditor 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
August  31,  1948 


1  have  made  a  comprehensive  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  by  reference  to  the  books  of  account  and  other 
financial  records  for  the  year  September  1,  1947  to 
August  31,  1948.  Included  in  the  scope  of  this  audit 
are  the  examination  and  the  determinations  of  the 
Treasurer’s  audit  covering  the  period  September  1,  1947 
to  November  9,  1947.  The  following  financial  statements 
are  submitted  as  a  part  of  this  audit  report: 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year; 


Exhibit  “B”: 


Exhibit  “C”: 
Schedule  “C-1”: 


Exhibit  “D”: 


Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
as  at  August  31,  1948; 
Operating  Statement  for  the  Year; 
Current  Fund  Expenditures  for 
the  Year; 

Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 


Examination  was  made  of  the  records  of  income  and 
of  expenditure,  with  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
income  and  the  appropriateness  of  expenditures  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  equivalent  items  on  the  budget,  and  evaluation 
was  made  of  the  resultant  funds  and  property  of  the 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  current  accounting  year. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  in  the  funds  for  the  year 
is  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”.  The  volume  of  operations, 
stated  as  income  and  costs,  appears  in  increased  amount 
because  of  the  inclusion  in  both  of  these  classifications, 
as  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  of  the  contributions  received 
and  remittances  made  of  an  amount  of  $1U,634.07  for 
overseas  teachers  relief.  The  transfers  among  the  funds 
consist  of  the  amount  of  $100.00  transferred  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947,  to  increase  the  petty  cash  fund  from 
1200.00  to  a  permanent  fund  of  $300.00,  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  August,  1948  of  $15,000.00  in  U.  S. 
Savings  bonds.  Series  G.  The  savings  accounts,  appear¬ 
ing  on  Exhibit  “A”  in  the  amount  of  $17,521.59,  are 
now  carried  in  five  separate  banks,  as  compared  with  the 
three  banks  of  prior  years. 

All  cash  in  bank,  checking  and  savings  accounts,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  verified  by  reconciliation  of  the 
cash  records  with  statements  received  from  the  banks; 
these  balances  of  cash  in  bank  are  being  confirmed  by 
independent  communication  with  the  several  banks  of 
deposit.  The  bonds  of  the  investment  fund  were  examined 
by  me  at  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank  on  August  24. 
1948,  and  were  found  to  be  intact  with  the  interest 
coupons  to  date  clipped  and  cashed. 

The  statement  of  financial  condition,  Elxhibit  “B”, 
shows  a  total  capital  of  the  Association  of  $66,179.33  at 
August  31,  1948  as  compared  with  a  capital  of  $38,494.01 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increased  amount 
is  made  up  of  the  net  increase  from  operations  of 
$24,062.80,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  and  the  amount  of 
$3,622.52  appearing  among  the  assets  as  the  net  value 
of  the  office  equipment.  It  has  been  the  accounting 
policy  to  charge  purchases  of  equipment,  through  the 


stationery  and  equipment  account,  to  current  operations 
of  the  year  in  which  purchased.  A  general  ledger  account 
of  equipment  owned  is  now  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
office  equipment,  depreciated  at  B'/o  from  the  date  of 
purchase,  is  included  among  the  assets  in  this  report  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  complete  statement  of  liiiancial 
condition.  Additional  equipment  purchased  before  the 
end  of  the  year  of  an  approximate  cost  of  $971.00,  tlie 
purchase  of  which  was  authorized  by  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  June  25,  1948  to  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  1948-49  budget,  and  for  which  payment  hud 
not  been  made  in  the  current  year,  does  not  appear  among 
the  assets  of  this  year  since  tfie  accounting  is  on  the  cuslt 
basis. 

The  items  of  income,  classified  according  to  the 
divisions  of  anticipated  receipts  of  the  budget,  are  shown 
on  Exhibit  “C”.  Verification  of  tliese  cash  receipts  was 
made  by  reference  to  consecutively  numbered  member¬ 
ship  dues  receipts,  advertisers’  ledger  records  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  payments,  savings  account  pass  books  and 
bond  interest  coupons.  )Vithin  the  scope  of  this  exainina- 
tion  all  receipts  of  cash  were  found  to  be  correclly 
accounted  for,  and  the  cash  promptly  deposited  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 

The  expenditures  of  cash  for  the  year  appear  under 
their  major  budget  classifications  on  Exhibit  “C”,  with 
the  full  details  showing  on  Schedule  "C-l”.  These 
expenditures  are  made  by  checks  drawn  on  tlie  current 
fund,  with  smaller  items  calling  for  immediate  payment 
paid  by  checks  drawn  on  the  petty  cash  fund.  Ail  checks 
written  during  the  year  were  compared  with  their 
authenticating  vouchers  or  equivalent  code  number,  and 
all  disbursements  were  found  to  be  regularly  executed 
against  properly  prepared  vouchers,  'the  few  unused 
vouchers  are  invalidated  by  the  clipping  of  the  authoriz¬ 
ing  signatures.  The  account  charges  are  in  agreement 
with  the  designations  on  the  vouchers,  and  appear  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the  Association. 

The  operations  in  the  budgeted  items,  with  the  elements 
of  change  in  the  current  surplus  and  in  current  cash,  are 
shown  on  Elxhibit  “D”.  The  special  appropriations  of 
surplus,  formerly  employed,  do  not  appear  in  the  year 
under  review.  The  only  expenditures  of  the  year  not 
made  through  the  general  budget  were  the  remittances 
of  the  overseas  teachers  relief  funds  and  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds.  The  relief  fund  payments,  having  been 
collected  in  like  amount,  do  not  affect  the  surplus;  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  however,  does  affect  a  reduction  in 
the  current  surplus  with  a  transfer  to  investment  surplus. 

Discussion  of  the  system  of  filing  expenditure  vouchers, 
with  reference  to  the  use  made  of  these  files  in  office 
operations,  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  revision.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made,  and  the  system  is  now  in 
operation,  of  maintaining  the  voucher  files  in  alphabetical 
order  instead  of  the  numerical  order  formerly  employed. 

The  books  of  account  and  other  financial  records  pro- 
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vide  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  financial  transactions 
and  the  cumulative  results  and  indicate  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  efficiently 
administered. 

Federal  Form  990,  annual  report  of  associations 
exempt  from  the ,  requirement  of  filing  income  tax 
returns,  is  being  prepared  for  filing. 

Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  operations  and  condition  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  and  time  stated. 

A.  James  Eby. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 

Income 

Membership  Dues: 

Active  Teachers . $120,108.50 

Retired  Teachers .  2,566.00 

Associate  Members .  1.282.00  $123,956.50 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 


Advertising  Income . $  17371.68 

Subscriptions  and  Sales.. 

78.45 

17,950.13 

N.  E.  A.  Field  W'orker . 

3.000.00 

Interest  Income: 

On  Investments . $ 

695.00 

On  Savings  Accounts . 

227.40 

922.40 

Sale  of  Convention  Exhibition 

Space  . 

700  00 

Sale  of  Old  Office  Machines. 

93.87 

Reimbursement  on  Stationery 

36.32 

Contribution.  Bloomfield  Ele- 

raentary  Teachers  Assn... 

25.00 

Total  Income,  General  Budget  $146,684.22 

Special  Account: 

Contributions  to  Overseas 

Teachers  Relief  Fund _  10.634.07 

Total  Income .  $167,318.29 


SCHEDULE  “C-1”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITITRES 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 


Administration 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  . 

Stationery  and  Equipment. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

Postage  and  Express . 

Additional  Clerical 

Services  . 

Traveling  Expenses . 

Auditing  . 

Insurance  and  Bonding... 
Personal  Property  Tax. . . . 
Misc.  Office  Expenses.... 


$.34,035.16 

5,582.51 

3,247.43 

$4,050.00 

3.859.57 

2.908.16 

3,113.07 

U57.76 

3,934.14 

150.00 

181.% 

55.30 

151.42  19,661.38  $62,526.48 


Publications 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review .  $28,964.40 

N.  J.  E.  A.  Reporter .  2,158.67  31,123.07 


Committees 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Constitution  Revision . 

Co-ordinating  . 

Community  Discussions. . . . 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Ethics  . 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning . 

Necrology  . . 

Pension  Policy . . 

Public  Relations  .Advisory, 

Research  . 

Resolutions  . 

Salary . 

State  Aid . 

Slate  Nominating . 

Welfare  . 


$  22.55 

%.41 
28.70 
273.82 
327  95 
119.64 
234.46 
2290  97 
116.87 
1.998.70 
205.63 
26.75 
586.41 
92.49 
61.31 
115.51 
65102 
224.99 
60.82 

199.81  7,737.81 


Conventions  and  Meetings 

Annual  Meeting .  $  7235.95 

Spring  Conference .  798.15 

Budget  Conference .  142.20 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conference  292.09  8,468.89 


B 

Ir 


C 


T 

B 


C 

s 

B 

T 
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V 

IJ 

L 

li 

IN 
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Expenditures 

Administration  . $  62.526.48 

Publications  .  31.123.07 

Committees  .  7.737.81 

Conventions  and  Meetings..  8.‘168..39 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates .  1,461.99 

Teacher  Protection .  740.00 

Public  Relations  Program...  7.031.17 

Sundry  Expenses .  1,948.50 

Pension  Protection .  1.300.00 

Special  Items .  284.01 


Total  Costs,  General  Budget  122.621.42  $122,621.42 
Capital  Expenditure,  Trans¬ 
fer  to  Petty  Cash .  100.00 


Total  Expenditures,  Gen¬ 


eral  Budget .  122,721.42  • 

(Capital  Expenditure,  Pur¬ 
chase  of  Bonds .  15,000.00 

Special  Account, 

Overseas  Teachers  Relief.  10,634.07  10,634.07 

Total  Expenditures . $148,355.49 


Total  Costs .  133.265.49 


Net  Increase  from  Operations. .  24,062.80 

Total  of  All  Funds  Sept.  1,  1947  38,494.01 


Total  of  All  Funds  August 

31,  1948 .  $62,556.81 


N.  E.  A.  Delegates 


1,461.99 


Teacher  Protection 

Association  Counsel .  $  400.00 

Pension,  Social  Security .  15.00 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers .  .325.00 

Public  Relations  Program 

Printing  and  Promoting  Community 

Discussions  . $  1,358.20 

Educational  Planning  Commission -  5342.61 

Clipping  Service,  Papers .  .330.36 

Sundry  Expenses 

Employees’  Pension  Fund .  $  923.55 

Social  Security  Taxes .  .5%.10 

Dues  and  Subscriptions .  192.00 

Flowers  and  Remembrance .  169.49 

Bank  Service  Charges .  61.36 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent .  6.00 


Pension  Protection 
Actuarial  Service. . 


B 


740.09 


7,031.11 


1,948.59 


T 

E 

B 


A 


1,300.09 


Special  Items 


Printing  Constitution .  $  127.00 

Dues,  World  Organization  Teaching 

Profession  .  100.00 

Hospitality  .  45.51 

Check  Charged  Back .  11.50 


284.01 


Total  Current  Fund  Costs,  General  Budget....  $122,621.41 
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EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 

Operations  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT 
OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

As  at  August  31.  1948 


•  I 


1 


9 


M 


0 


5t 

M 


.91 

.41 


Petty 

Current 

Cash 

Investment 

Total 

Balances.  .September  1.  1947 . 

.  $  11,294.01 

$200.00 

$27,000.00 

$  38,494.01 

.  157.318.29 

oc 

If. 

168.612..30 

200.IN) 

27,000.00 

195,812.30 

.  133,25.5.49 

133,255.49 

35.356.81 

200.00 

27,000.00 

62,556.81 

.  -15,100.00 

100.00 

15,000.00 

BalanreH  August  31,  1948, 

Exhibit  “B” . 

. $20,256.81 

$300.00 

$42,000.00 

$  62,556,81 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at 

August  31, 

1948 

Petty 

Current 

C'ash 

Investment 

Totol 

.  $  2,735.22 

$300.00 

$  3,035.22 

.  17321.59 

17,521.59 

Bonds.  Maturity  Value . 

$42,000.00 

42,000.00 

Totals.  Exhibit  “B” . 

. $20,256.81 

$300.00 

$42,000.00 

$62,556.81 

Assets 

Current  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank . 

$20,256.81 

Petty  Cash  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank . 

300.00‘ 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value 

42,000.00 

Total  of  all  Funds. 

62,556.81 

Equipment 

OfiBce  Equipment _ $5,977.0U 

Less  Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  .  2.354.48  3,622.52 

$66,179.33 


Capital 


Bunds  in  the  Investment  Fund 

Bonds 

li.  S.  .'savings.  Series  K,  accrual,  due  1951 . 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G.  2Vj%f  due  1954 . 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F,  accrual,  due  19.57 . 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G,  2Vi%,  due  1957 . 

1).  S.  Savings,  Series  G,  2*/^%,  due  1960 . 

Norlhfield.  N.  J.  School,  4%,  due  1962-75 . 

Totals  . 


Maturity 

Value 

Income 

.  $  2,000.00 

5,000.00 

$125.00 

2,000.00 

.  10.000.00 

250.00 

.  15.000.00 

8,000.00 

320.00 

.  $42,000.00 

$695.00 

Current  Capitai. 

Current  Surplus . 

Petty  Cash  Surplus.... 
Ii\vestment  Surplus.... 

Total  Current  Capital 

Fuxed  Capitai. 

Equipment  Surplus.... 


$20,256.81 

300.00 

42,000.00 


62,556.81 

3,622.52 


$66,179.33 


EXHIBIT  “D"— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 


Balances  .September  1,  1947: 

Current  Surplus . 

Committees  . 

Purchase  of  Machines . 

Income  for  the  Year. 

Exhibit  “C” . 

Total  Budgeted  Income . 

Estimated  Receipts  per  Budget 

Cain  in  Receipts . 

Budgeted  Appropriations . 

Free  Balance  per  Budget.... 
Actual  Expenditures. 

Exhibit  “C” . 

Saving  in  Expenditures . 

Net  Budget  Balance  Closed  Out 

Balances  from  Operations.... 
Transfer  to  Investment  Fund... 

Balances  August  31,  1948  . . 


Current  Surplus  Budget 

$  8,718.39 
2.465.62 
110.00 


11.294.01 

146.684.22 

157.978.23 

144,194.01  $144,194.01 

$13,784.22 

128,3.M).(K(  128,330.00 


15.864.01 

122,721.42 

.5^8.58 

154164.01  15,864.01 


35,256.81 

15,000.00 

$20,256.81 


Cash 


$  114294.01 
146,684.22 
1.57,978.23 


122,721.42 


35.256.81 

15,000.00 


$20,256.81 


Auflitiug  Committee 
Report 

We,  the  undersigned.  HEREBY 
CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed 
to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Rook.  Ledger,  Re¬ 
ceipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books 
and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  covering  the  period 
September  1,  1947-August  31, 1948. 
The  Report  of  said  Auditor  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts.  . 

Thomas  A.  Sullivan,  Chairman 
Elsie  C.  Valentini 
Frances  R.  Peterman 

Dated :  T renton,  N.  J. 

September  15,  1948 
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School  Building  Starts  Again  in  ISew  Jersey  Despite  High  Costs 


•  Every  month  the  cost  of  building  a  new  school  rises.  The  School  Execu¬ 
tive  index  of  building  costs  has  reached  185.4  (1939 — 100). 

*  After  dropping  to  new  lows,  the  interest  rate  on  school  bonds  has  started 
upward  again. 


Yet  one  by  one  New  Jersey  school 
districts  are  starting  to  meet  their 
building  problems. 

A  quick  glance  over  the  State  shows 
that,  in  the  face  of  aging  buildings  and 
mounting  enrollments,  the  log-jam  in 
school  buildings  is  giving  way. 

Goodness  knows  it  was  time.  The 
number  and  quality  of  emergency  fa¬ 
cilities  tbe  State  Department  has  been 
asked  to  approve  for  temporary  use 
in  recent  years  are  staggering. 
Basement  rooms,  private  halls,  Sunday- 


school  ro<»ms.  and  even  churches  have 
been  pressed  into  service  to  meet  the 
mounting  numbers  of  pupils.  In  many 
neither  the  lighting,  the  ventilation, 
the  seats  or  the  toilet  facilities  met 
reasonable  minimum  standards.  And 
many  districts  are  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems  by  transporting  pupils  from 
crowded  schools  to  others  where  a  little 
more  room  could  be  made  available. 

Superintendents,  business  managers 
and  boards  of  education  are  famUiar 


with  the  heartaches  and  trials  that  go 
into  the  selecting  of  sites,  deciding  on 
architects,  votes  on  bond  issues,  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  the  bond  issues, 
drafting  the  plans,  and  getting  agree¬ 
ment  on  them.  The  marvel  is  that 
buildings  do  get  built  at  all. 

Out  of  the  Ground 

Teachers,  however,  want  to  know 
how  the  schools  being  built  and 
planned  today  differ  from  the  schools 
we  already  know  and  teach  in. 


Up  in  Linden  they  are  building  a 
new  million  and  a  half  dollar  elemen¬ 
tary  school  on  a  beautiful  seven-acre 
plot.  It  is  designed  for  7.50.  At  the 
Review’s  request.  Superintendent  Paul 
R.  Brown  went  over  the  plans  of  the 
school  with  the  teacher-question  in 
mind. 

It  won’t  have  any  basement.  The 
only  excavation  on  the  building  site  is 
for  the  heating  plant.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  which  the 


State  Department  has  been  making  for 
the  last  decade.  “Get  the  schools  out 
of  the  ground,”  say  the  experts,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  there  aren’t  any  base¬ 
ment  rooms,  they  can’t  be  used  for 
classes. 

Linden’s  new  school  assumes  that 
the  school  lunch  is  here  to  stay.  It 
contains  a  cafeteria  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  entire  proposed  enrollment. 
It  also  has  a  gymnasium,  auditorium, 
and  a  complete  set  of  special  rooms — 
music,  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  plastic 
shop.  It  will  serve  both  its  pupils  and 
the  neighborhood  adults  with  a  branch 
of  the  public  library. 

Larxer  Storerooms 

For  the  upper  grades  the  old  cloak¬ 
room  has  disappeared.  Individual  pu¬ 
pil  lockers  are  being  built  in.  For  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  there  will  be  large, 
carefully-planned  storerooms.  “I  told 
the  architect  to  spot  those  first,”  says 
Mr.  Brown.  “We  have  too  many  schools 
where  storage  space  has  been  fitted  in 
last,  and  you  need  a  hook-and-ladder 
to  get  a  sheet  of  paper.” 

And  finally  the  teachers’  rooms!  In 
this  school  the  teachers  will  not  have 
to  use  an  abandoned  cubby-hole.  Right 
there  on  the  plans  are  marked  rooms 
for  men  and  women  teachers,  each  of 
them  SO'b”  x  2r3' — double  the  size  of 
the  average  living  room. 

Of  course  no  one  knows  how  soon 
this  school’s  .30  classrooms  will  be 
crowded.  They  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  use  before  19.50.  Already  from 
the  area  it  will  serve.  Linden  is  trans¬ 
porting  .548  pupils  across  town.  Houses 
are  going  up  overnight  in  this  fringe 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  Lin¬ 
den  board  has  already  bought  another 
.5-acre  site,  barely  a  mile  away. 

tilass  Block  An  Issue 

S«>me  of  the  schools  still  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  .stage  may  differ  more  than  those 
now  a-building.  One  of  the  more  con¬ 
troversial  issues  being  debated  is  the 
use  of  glass  block,  still  barred  in  the 
state  school  building  code.  Possible 
revision  of  the  code  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  and  is  being  sought  by 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

In  any  case,  districts  are  being 
strongly  urged  to  go  ahead  with  build¬ 
ing  plans.  It  still  looks  as  though  each 
school  district  would  have  to  meet  its 
own  school  needs.  But  it  is  cheering 
to  see  so  many  of  them  doing  just  that 
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TttuA  SeAoiU^ 

BERGEN 

Dumont  is  expanding  two  elementary 
scliools  with  6-room  addition.  The  projects 
will  cost  $475,000  and  be  ready  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Teaneck  has  contracted  to  add  six 
classrooms,  a  double  kindergarten  unit,  audi¬ 
torium,  library,  kitchen  and  teachers’  room 
to  an  elementary  school,  at  a  cost  of  $510,000. 

Tenafly  sold  bonds  at  1.2%  for  a  new 
elementary  school  of  six  classrooms,  kinder¬ 
garten,  utility  room,  and  combination  audi¬ 
torium-gymnasium.  River  Edge  will  com¬ 
plete  a  new  elementary  school  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  The  cost  will  be  $460,000.  It  will 
feature  activity  rooms  with  running  water 
and  work  tables  placed  between  adjoining 
classrooms.  Each  room  is  wired  for  radio 
and  downstairs  rooms  have  doors  onto  the 
playground  as  well  as  inside  entrances. 

BURLINGTON 

Palmyra  voters  have  authorized  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  $25,000  site,  consisting  of  46 
acres,  and  a  $275,000  building.  Plans  call 
for  an  8-ruom  building  as  the  first  unit  of 
a  complete  elementary  set-up. 

E.SSEX 

Newark  is  building  Dayton  Street  School, 
a  large  elementary  school  made  necessary 
by  a  government  housing  project.  Livings¬ 
ton  aims  at  a  September,  1949,  opening  for 
a  new  junior  high  school  of  10  classrooms 
and  many  supplementary  rooms.  Costing 
$680,000,  it  is  the  first  unit  of  a  junior- 
senior  high.  Many  rooms  are  accoustically 
treated.  Special  modern  indirect  lighting 
is  being  tried  out  in  four  r(M>ms. 

Caldwell  is  building  a  new  administrative 
building,  and  will  soon  receive  bids  on  a 
new  elementary  school  of  11  rooms.  Millburn 
is  adding  several  rooms  to  Lynwood  School, 
and  Cedar  Grove  is  adding  two  rooms  to 
its  elementary  facilities.  Cedar  Grove  and 
Roscland  are  also  planning  new  buildings. 

(il.OlICESTER 

Clayton  hop«-s  to  break  ground  this  month 
on  a  gymnasium  and  4-room  addition  to  its 
high  school.  A  new  design  of  supporting 
trusses  will  eliminate  horizontal  ties  and  add 
height  to  the  gym. 

MERCER 

Princeton  Koro  o|)ened  an  Agricultural 
unit  in  September,  and  Princeton  Town¬ 
ship  is  weighing  an  elementary  addition. 

MIDDLESEX 

.Sayreville  is  replacing  an  obsolete  wooden 
annex  with  a  .5-r(Mim  addition  to  R(H>s«‘velt 
School.  It  will  cost  about  $98,000,  and 
should  be  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Piscataway  Township  has  broken  ground 
for  a  6-room  ad<lition  to  New  Market  School. 
Bond-  for  $180,(KK)  have  In-en  issued. 

MORRIS 

Madison  will  have  two  new  elementary 
schiHils  next  .September.  Each  will  have 
seven  classnH>ms,  kindergarten  and  special 
activities  r<M>m.  The  Imnvl  issue  for  the  pair 
was  87.5((.000.  Parsippany-Troy  Hills  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  a  6-room  elementary  school 
January  I,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000. 
It  is  one-tloor,  with  no  foundation  except  for 
boiler  room  and  storage  space.  Pequannock 
Township  will  start  next  spring  on  a  new 
I475.(KK)  elementary  school. 

OCEAN 

Jackson  Township  op«-ned  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school  this  fall. 

PASSAIC 

Wayne  Township  started  last  April  on 
an  addition  to  the  present  junior  high  sch<M»l. 
It  will  have  12  classrooms,  large  kinder¬ 
garten,  large  cafeteria,  and  is  designed  for 


TRADITIONAL  CEREMONY  — Linden 
officiab  break  ground  for  new  school; 
Superintendent  Paul  R.  Brown  in  renter. 


eventual  use  as  a  high  school.  Clifton  is 
building  a  new  elementary  schcMtl,  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  school,  and  a  field  house  in 
connection  with  the  new  athletic  field  and 
stadium.  Passaic  is  renovating  School  10, 
and  is  considering  a  new  school  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago. 

SALEM 

Woodstown  is  considering  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  building  to  cost  $2.50.000. 

-SOMERSET 

Watchung  is  building  a  new  6-room  ele¬ 
mentary  schoid  at  a  cost  of  $155,000.  War¬ 


ren  Township  has  added  four  rooms  to  its 
Central  School.  Plans  for  building  a  new 
consolidated  school  for  Hillsborough  and 
Branchburg  were  recently  defeated.  Som¬ 
erville  and  North  Plainfield  are  contem¬ 
plating  substantial  building  programs. 

SUSSEX 

Newton  is  at  work  on  a  6-room  addition 
to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  building.  About 
January  1  it  will  house  six  elementary 
classes,  though  ultimately  it  is  intended  to 
provide  for  home  economics,  shops,  music 
and  art. 

UNION 

Union  Township  hopes  for  September, 
1949,  opening  for  a  $1,5.50,000  addition  to 
its  high  school.  The  addition  is  larger  than 
the  school  and  aims  at  a  total 

capacity  of  1800.  New  Providence  has  an 
elementary  school  costing  al>out  $800,000 
above  the  ground.  It  will  be  connected  by 
ramp  to  a  present  school,  and  should  be 
completed  next  summer. 

Department  Heads 

To  Hear  Dr,  Hanson 

Dr.  Abel  A.  Hanson  will  speak  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partment  Heads  in  Newark  on  December  2. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel, 
at  6:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Hanson,  who  recently  left  the  Super¬ 
intendency  in  Elizabeth  to  become  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Teachers  College  Development 
Plan  at  Columbia,  was  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  school  men  in  New  Jersey.  He 
is  also  an  outstanding  speaker.  He  will  talk 
about  ways  in  which  department  heads  can 
develop  from  their  traditional  positions  into 
broader  ones  of  supervisory  leadership. 


Toaohor  Credit  Union!!  in  New  «fer!!ey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hohoken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  313  Bond  St.,  A.sbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  .School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  SchooL 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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You  Can  Talk  About  Unions  in  High  School 


“How  does  the  CIO  feel  about  John 
L.  Lewis?” 

“Will  the  AFL  support  Henry 
Wallace?” 

These  are  typical  of  the  questions 
which  Sayreville  high  school  pupils 
asked  three  union  representatives  in 
a  recent  assembly  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  outgrowth  of  social 
studies  classes,  and  followed  a  similar 
session  with  management. 


On  the  platform  were  Simon  Baum- 
erin,  local  manager  for  the  ILGWU, 
Joseph  Jacobson,  research  director  for 
the  State  CIO,  and  Joseph  McCarthy, 
representing  a  local  independent  union. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  member  of  the 
Sayreville  Board  of  Education.  Irvine 
Kerrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Labor  Relations  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  moderated  the  discussion. 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  interesting 


HE  FOLH  DAHCE 
LIBRARY 


Here  may  be  a  dream  come  true... a 
complete,  easy-to-follow,  copiously 
illustrated  5  volume  Folk  Dance  Library. 
Dances,  music,  historic  and  geographic 
background  of  each  country  are  included. 


Just  about  to  come  off  the  press  is  this  help¬ 
ful,  fascinating  new  5-vol.  Folk  Dance 
Library,  complete  with  83  folk  dances,  col¬ 
ored  costume  plates,  simple  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  for  each  dance,  step  patterns  and 
diagrams  to  make  teaching  easier. 

With  all  this  goes  detailed  information  about 
how  to  get  up  a  folk  festival  or  folk  dance 
party.  Everything  is  written  from  firsthand 
teacher  experience  with  an  understanding 
of  teachers’  problems.  You  can  integrate  fun 
and  study  in  a  way  that  naturally  awakens 
.enthusiasm. 

Your  school  library  committee,  your  Parent- 
Teacher  group,  your  town,  or  state  librarian 
might  like  to  hear  about  this  Folk  Dance 
Library,  and  get  it  for  your  entire  school 
to  use. 


If  further  interested  in  this  unusual  Folk  Dance  Library^ 
the  price  is  $1^.  Just  send  your  order  directly  to  the  authors 
—  ANNE  SCHLEY  DUGGAN,  JEANETTE  SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE  RUTLEDGE,  0«  the  faculty  for  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION,  TEXAS  STATE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN,  DENTON,  TEXAS. 

Wr  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigloy’s  Spearmint  Gum  is  your  standard 
of  quality  for  real  chewing  satisfaction 


Clubs  for 
Guidance 


By  Ernest  Minka 
Bound  Brook 


School  clubs  play  an  important  part 
in  the  social  and  recreational  interests 
of  students.  Why  not  introduce  more 
of  a  vocational  aspect? 

Among  the  clubs  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  vocational  activities,  guidance 
purposes  are: 

Photography  Club 
Pre-Nursing  Club 
Chemistry  Club 
Physics  Club 

Interpreters  Club  (Language) 
Journalism  Club 
Dramatic  Club 
Accountants  Club 
Stenographers  Club 
Cartoonists  Club 
Designers  Club 
Pre-Teachers  Club 
Mechanics  Club 
Electricians  Club 
Auto  Mechanics  Club 
It  may  take  the  guidance  department 
a  year  to  accumulate  sufiicient  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  available  to  the  clubs;  as 
well  as  to  draw  up  a  yearly  program  I 
of  activities,  in  conjunction  with  faculty 
members  in  each  department,  but  it 
certainly  is  worth  while,  if  the  function 
of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  students. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  clubs  not  be  formed  until  ade¬ 
quate  programs  of  activities  have  been 
worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail, 
with  enough  flexibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  group  from  year  to  year. 

In  these  groups  it  is  [lossible  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  work;  economic 
problems;  social  standing  of  the  occu¬ 
pation;  pre-requisites  for  entrance  into 
the  occupation;  further  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  impr»)vement  or  advancement; 
the  promotional  possibilities;  the  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  and  other  pertinent 
matters.  Field  trips,  the  performance 
of  actual  jobs  and  other  experiences 
should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
program. 

This  project  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
study  by  the  State  Department  of  E)du- 
cation.  Accumulations  of  materials, 
sources  and  coordination  of  the  aid 
that  can  be  rendered  by  industry, 
business  houses  and  others,  can  best 
be  done  by  a  central  guidance  research 
committee  in  each  state  and  then  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  various  schools  which 
desire  such  information. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

A  teacher  under  tenure  has  been 
teaching:  the  seventh  grade  in  a  certain 
lebool  for  the  past  eight  years.  Does 
the  employing  Board  of  Education  have 
the  right  to  change  the  status  of  this 
teacher  to  that  of  a  third  grade  teacher? 

Yes.  As  long  as  the  teacher  in  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  receive  a  reduction  in 
salary,  the  employing  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  the  right  to  transfer  a 
teacher  from  one  grade  to  another  for 
which  he  holds  a  valid  certificate.  If 
the  said  teacher  ignored  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  refused 
to  take  the  assignment  as  a  third  grade 
teacher,  he  could  be  brought  up  on 
charges  of  insubordination.  Cheese- 
man  vs.  Gloucester  City  Board  of 
Education,  1  N.  J.  Misc.  318. 

A  teacher  has  served  three  years  in  a 
school  district,  but  the  local  Board  of 
Education  refused  to  give  her  a  fourth 
eontract,  without  giving  any  explanation 
for  this  refusal.  As  a  result,  this  teacher 
did  not  acquire  tenure.  Miliat  are  her 
rights? 

This  teacher  has  no  rights  under  the 
circumstances.  Under  the  law,  it  is  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  local  Board  to 
determine  whether  a  teacher’s  contract 
should  be  renewed  or  not — until  such 
time  as  the  teacher  acquires  tenure. 

“A”  is  a  principal  under  tenure.  As  an 
economy  move,  the  Board  of  Education 
removed  “A”  as  principal  and  assigned 
her  to  teach  the  sixth  grade  in  the  same 
e  lefaool.  Does  the  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  the  right  to  make  this  assign¬ 
ment? 

^  No.  The  transfer  of  a  principal 
under  tenure  to  the  position  of  teacher 
'*  constitutes  a  demotion  and  hence  is 
°  a  violation  of  the  Tenure  Law.  MacNeal 
vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Ocean  City, 
’  School  Law  Decisions,  page  374. 

*■  Moreover,  a  Board  of  Education 
'  cannot  abolish  the  office  of  principal 
*  while  the  school  continues.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  cannot  be  abolished 
•ince  the  statutes  require  such  designa¬ 
tion  of  one  member  of  the  faculty  in 
jf  each  school  building.  Thus  a  principal 
u-  under  tenure  cannot  be  removed  be- 
la,  cause  such  removal  would  cause  the 
id  principal’s  duties  to  devolve  upon  an- 
yi  other  and  this  would  be  a  circuraven- 
!8t  tion  of  the  protection  afforded  under 
ch  the  tenure  law. 

ia-  Walker  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
ch  the  City  of  Wildwood,  School  Law 
Decisions,  page  324. 
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TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

What  is  the  average  teacher’s  salary 
in  New  Jersey? 

Teachers’  salaries  in  New  Jersey 
have  increased  appreciably  within  the 
past  few  years.  Upon  the  basis  of  data 
collected  in  its  annual  salary  study  for 
1948-49,  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  estimates  that  the  average 
salary  received  by  the  New  Jersey 
school  teacher  in  1947-48  was  $2,950. 
The  estimated  average  teacher  salary 
in  New  Jersey  for  1948-49  is  $3200. 

The  school  teacher  in  this  state 
received  on  an  average  8.5  per  cent 
more  salary  in  1948  than  he  did  in 
1947.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
cost  of  living  index  as  measured  by 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  increased  from  167.9  in  August 
1947  to  186.3  in  August  1948.  This 
cost  of  living  increase  of  11  per  cent 
more  than  nullified  the  rise  in  the  New 
Jersey  average  salary  from  1947 
to  1948. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  New 
Jersey  teachers’  dollar  was  chopped 
from  a  1939  value  of  100  cents  to  an 
August  1947  value  of  60  cents  and  to 
an  August  1948  value  of  54  cents.  The 
$2950  average  salary  of  1947-48  was 
equivalent  to  a  real  salary  of  81757 
in  terms  of  1939  purchasing  power. 
The  $3200  average  salary  of  1948-49 
represents  a  real  salary  of  $1718  when 
measured  by  1939  purchasing  power. 
The  average  salary  for  1939  was  $2057. 

A  comparison  of  teacher  salary  in- 
’  creases  in  New  Jersey  with  total  income 
payments  received  by  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zens  is  further  evidence  that  teacher 
increases  have  not  been  phenomenal. 
The  income  payments  received  by  New 
Jersey  citizens  in  1947  were  approxi¬ 
mately  2'/4  times  their  1939  income 
payments;  the  average  salary  of  the 
New  Jersey  school  teacher  in  1947  was 
short  of  lyo  times  his  average 
1939  salary. 

The  teacher  is  living  in  an  economy 
which  produces  headlines  such  as  these 
in  his  favorite  morning  newspaper: 

( 1 )  “High  Costs  Double  Small 
Home  Price.” 

(2)  “Average  Factory  Wage  Reaches 
All-Time  High.” 

(3)  “Manufacturers’  Earnings  For 
First  Half  of  1948  Are  28  Per  Cent 
Above  Like  Period  in  1947.” 


PENSIONS 

John  A,  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

How  does  disability  retirement  work? 

When  a  member  of  the  fund  who 
has  taught  for  ten  years  and  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  fund  for  ten 
years  becomes  disabled,  he  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  disability  retirement  from 
the  Pension  Fund.  When  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  retirement  is  received, 
we  call  for  a  medical  examination.  We 
designate  the  doctor  and  pay  his  bill. 
The  report  is  then  reviewed  by  our 
chief  medical  examiner  who  makes 
his  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  allowance  is  made  up  of  what¬ 
ever  annuity  the  savings  account  will 
support  and  a  pension  of  not  less  than 
$400  if  the  member  has  credit  for 
twenty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
amount  of  the  pension  is  whatever 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  annuity 
to  make  the  combined  allowance  for 
each  year  of  service,  one-seventieth  of 
his  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years 
of  employment.  The  allowance  may  not 
be  less  than  $300  or  30%  of  his  final 
average  salary,  nor  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  what  he  would  receive  if  he 
were  to  remain  an  active  member  until 
his  sixty -second  birthday  and  were  then 
to  qualify  for  superannuation  retire¬ 
ment. 

Once  a  year  we  ask  every  disability 
retirant  who  has  not  attained  age 
sixty-two  to  report  to  us  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  disability,  the  amount  of 
earned  income  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  rate  of  annual  income  that  he 
is  then  earning. 

When  a  disability  retirant  earns  out¬ 
side  income  -we  are  obliged  to  reduce 
or  stop  paying  the  pension  so  that  the 
combined  earnings  and  allowance  do 
not  exceed  the  final  average  salary 
before  retirement.  The  law  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  recovery  of  a  person 
who  has  been  retired  for  disability.  We 
are  obliged  to  discontinue  payments 
il  a  disability  retirant  refuses  to  accept 
employment  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
When  a  disability  retirant  accepts  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  teacher,  we  stop  paying 
his  allowance  and  require  that  he  be 
reinstated  as  an  active  member  with 
no  loss  of  credit  for  previous  service, 
and  that  he  contribute  at  the  rate  which 
applied  during  his  former  membership. 
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The  Clinical  Approach  to 
READING  DIFFICULTIES 


By  DOROTHY  M.  COOPER 
Newark* 


Though  the  importance  of  good 
reading  habits  and  the  development 
of  reading  skills  are  apparent,  many 
suffer  from  reading  disabilities.  Lack 
of  reading  skill  is  responsible  for  about 
70%  of  the  school  failures  in  the  6  to 
12  year  age  group  and  penalizes  almost 
15%  of  all  high  school  children. 

Reading  disabilities  may  stem  from 
a  variety  of  causes  or  from  combina¬ 
tions  of  them.  Some  of  these  are  poor 
foundation  work  in  reading;  visual  or 
auditory  disturbances;  emotional  blocs 
evolved  from  any  number  of  conditions 
in  the  environment;  lack  of  mental  and 
social  readiness  for  the  reading  proc¬ 
ess;  or  the  large  classes  in  the  primary 
grades,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  needs  and  interest 
of  the  individual  child. 

The  Newark  Clinic  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  designed  to  offer  a 
diagnostic  service  in  the  language  arts 
area  as  well  as  remedial  instruction, 
based  upon  the  needs  revealed  in  the 
diagnosis. 

Comiriete  Diagnosis 
The  first  procedure  at  the  clinic  is  to 
have  each  child  given  a  complete 
diagnosis.  This  includes  an  individual 
intelligence  test  to  determine  ability 
and  scholastic  aptitude,  a  standardized 
reading  test,  a  spelling  test,  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  test,  the  Betts  Informal  Reading 
Inventory  and  the  Betts  Telebinocular 
Survey  Tests.  The  telebinocular  tests 
are  given  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
out  pupils  who  have  visual  defects  or 
who  are  likely  to  experience  visual  dis¬ 
comforts  while  reading.  These  children 
are  referred  to  an  orthopedic  technician 
or  opthamologist.  depending  on  our 
findings.  Evidence  of  correction  of  the 
visual  defect  must  be  submitted  prior 
to  the  applicant’s  admittance  to  the 
clinic.  About  40%  of  the  retarded 
readers  have  visual  dilTiculties. 

After  the  diagnosis  has  been  made 
and  a  complete  report  sent  to  the 
parent  and  school,  the  student  may 
enter  the  clinic.  In  our  remedial  divi¬ 
sion,  students  are  placed  in  small 
groups  based  upon  their  instructional 
level,  which  is  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  Betts  Informal  Inventory.  Ex¬ 
perienced  instructors,  who  are  specif¬ 
ically  trained,  work  cooperatively  to 


develop  the  reading 
fullest  extent. 


process  to  the 


Daily  Program 

The  daily  program  is  divided  into 
six  periods.  These  include:  (1)  work 
with  the  metronoscope  which  helps  to 
develop  the  fundamental  reading  skills ; 
(2)  work  with  the  flashmeter  which 
aids  in  the  development  of  quick  and 
accurate  perception ;  (3)  directed  silent 
reading  for  which  basic  texts  and  work 
books  are  used;  (The  activities  in  this 
area  include  selecting  main  thought 
from  paragraphs,  outlining,  asking  fact 
finding  questions,  exercises  in  follow¬ 


ing  specific  directions,  summarizing 
and  drawing  a  conclusion.)  (4)  sy» 
tematic  word  attack,  spelling  and 
vocabulary  development;  (5)  speedi 
and  oral  reading  which  includes  help  b 
expression  (the  oral  reading  being 
limited  to  those  who  will  benefit  bv  it 
and  not  be  retarded) ;  (6)  language 
arts  which  include  precis  writing 
making  of  outlines,  correct  usage,  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  letter  writing,  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization. 

There  has  been  such  a  great  demand 
that  in  addition  to  our  children’s  clinic, 
we  also  have  a  college  students’  clink 
which  includes  a  great  many  veterani 
The  evidences  of  growth  shown  here  at 
the  clinic  have  manifested  themselvei 
in  many  ways.  The  statistical  report* 
at  the  end  of  a  course  always  indicate 
steady  growth  of  reading  skills,  but  the 
development  of  social  maturity,  adjust¬ 
ment  to  new  situations  and  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  personality  are  equally 
important  to  us. 
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Not  Necessarily  Stupid 

of  l.Qs  of  190  Clinic  Hipils 
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Between  July  1939  and  March  1947,  190  children  received  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  Glassboro  Children’s  Clinic.  The  distribution  of  their  I.Q.’s  shows 
clearly  that  many  intelligent  children  have  reading  difficulties.  That  clinic  wod 
pays,  Marion  L.  Little,  director  of  the  Glassboro  Clinic,  shows  by  the  following 
tabulation : 


*  Mrs.  Cooper  is  Clinical  Assistant  in  the 
Reading  Qinic  of  the  Rutgers-Psychologi¬ 
cal  Clinic  in  Newark. 


Growth  Rate  of  Children  Retarded  6  Months  to  2y»  Years 
Average  yearly  growth  rate  before  clinic  training  0.7  of  norm 

Average  growth  rate  while  in  the  clinic  4.8  times  norm 

Average  growth  rate  for  at  least  one  year  after 

clinic  training  1.1  times  non* 
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"Still  silt  the  tchool  by  the  tide  of  the  road." 

But 

The  ttick  it  noir  gone  and  to  it  the  matter 

For  through  play  tee  have  found  that  children  learn  fatter. 

May  We  Offer  THE  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM  for 
the  teaching  of  Backbone  Arithmetic  in  the 
Khools  of  today? 

First:  The  children  ore  provided  with  number  experiences  both  social 
and  planned  so  as  to  recognise  and  feel  the  need  for  number. 

Second:  Each  child  is  equipped  with  concrete  materials  to  manipulate 
in  order  to  discover  and  learn  how  to  meet  these  needs. 

Third:  Each  child  learns  to  be  guided  by  his  own  understonding  ond 
ocquired  comprehension  of  number  when  he  wishes  to  apply  Its  use 
to  a  problem  or  a  life  situation,  which  after  all,  is  the  reason  for 
Arithmetic. 

Advantages: 

1.  It  is  self  teaching. 

2.  It  eliminates  guess  work. 

3.  It  brings  into  play  the  senses  of  touch,  sight  and  hearing. 

4.  The  process  of  recoil  receives  every  possible  aid. 

5.  It  saves  time. 

6.  The  children  enjoy  it. 

A  Classroom  Unit  includes: 

1  Teachers'  Guide  Book 

I  Teochers'  Demonstration  Set 

Individual  NUMBER  FENCES  for  each  child. 

I'lratr  trrite  for  rttimated  pricet  to 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  IHC. 

At  38  Main  St.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


Saves  you  time  and  money  .  .  • 

ONE  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  for  all 
SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  and  SUPPLIES 


Bring  all  your  purchasing  problems  to  us,  as  so 
many  school  authorities  have  been  doing  for  years. 
We  have  the  sp^ialized  experience,  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  extensive  facilities  to  solve  them  to  yoiur 
best  advantage. 

You’ll  find  our  service  is  complete  and  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  backed  by  the  practical  experience 
gained  tlu-ough  years  of  friendly  service  to  the 
nation’s  schools.  Our  expert  staff  is  fully  qualified 
to  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money  in 
everything  you  buy. 

We  think  you’ll  find  our 
illustrated  catalog  interest- 
ing  and  useful.  Irs  a  handy 
guide  to  the  latest  in  all 
types  of  fine  school  fumi-  Tk 
ture  and  supplies.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  now! 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  Uoivertity  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor'of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi- 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  Kholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTB:^  ttr  cMwiilnct  of  those  unable  it  tlieni  repitr  Uj 
dassn,  ctnrses  tcceplei  leitarit  the  underfrtJutte  and  fraduate  da- 
mta  art  tgertd  la  theCMeJfUentoa.  Cvenlnf  and  Saturday  MonUnf. 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

t^rmthe^HUrmttitadStnllmiydtutftmeryJlteuue.VhlU.u 


November,  i»4t 


Amttlton  Univtnal 
IHIIny-lU  Dusk  No.  434  11  '  J 


- '  - 

Write  Us!  For  anything  you  need  in 

School  Sooting  •  School  Tables 
Auditorium  Sooting  •  Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture  and  Stadium  Chairs 


Univortal  Table  and 
Amoritan  ENVOY  Chairs 
No.  368 


(yfmeucmSmlinfftmtpanff 

Distributors 

N.  SNELLENBUR6  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Total  State  Aid  of  $29,335,516.30 

Being  Proposed  For  State  in  1949 

A  total  of  $29,335,516.30  for  state  aid  for  1949-50 
has  been  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  Pascoe  and  Armstrong 
state  aid  acts.  A  report  of  the  total  amoimt  was 
made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  October.  .  ~  ; 

He  did  not  indicate  in  de-  AldS  Commissioner 
tail  how  this  amount  was 
made  up.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  it  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  half  a  million 
dollars  more  than  last  year’s 
Pascoe  Act  certification,  and 
the  full  $13,000,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  aid  recommended  by 
the  State  Aid  Commission 
last  year.  The  Pascoe  Act 
increase  is  the  result  of 
applying  the  formula  in  the 
act  to  rising  enrollments. 

The  State  Board  fornvally 
approved  the  budget  requests 
for  the  State  Schools,  the 
Commissioner’s  office,  the 
State  Museum  and  the  State 
Library,  ais  follows:  Charles  W.  Hamilton 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College .  $305,892.80 

Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College .  318,425.80 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College .  659,176.00 

Newark  State  Teachers  College .  324,871.00 

Paterson  State  Teachers  College .  212,315.00 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College .  767,165.00 

School  for  the  Deaf .  717,824.00 

Manual  ’Training  and  Industrial  School .  494,962.00 

Newark  Technical  School  and  College  of 

Engineering  .  212,806.00 

Commissioner’s  Office . -  466,833.00 

Academic  Certificate  Fund .  18,540.00 

Industrial  Education .  69,000.00 

Vocational  Schools _ • .  71.755.49 

Division  of  the  State  Museum .  107,215.00 

Division  of  the  State  Library,  Archives,  and 

History  .  169,789.00 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  who 
has  been  serving  as  director 
of  the  division  of  education 
for  Veterans  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

His  appointment,  effective 
November  1,  was  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  October  meeting. 

Another  appointment  in  the 
State  Department  was  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Fisher  as  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
'Training.  He  replaces  Joseph 
M.  Fair,  resigned. 


Delinquency  to  Be 
ACE  Meeting  Topic 

Dr.  Doniger,  director  of  the 
Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Newark,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  October  14.  The 
meeting  was  set  for  Chancel¬ 
lor  Ave.  School,  Newark. 


County  Guidance 
Sessions  Planned 

County-wide  sessions  to 
consider  guidance  problems 
from  a  local  viewpoint  are 
being  scheduled  again  this 
year.  Meetings  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  county  guidance 
steering  committees,  working 
with  county  superintendents 
and  with  Charles  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Clifford  W.  Parliment 
of  the  State  Department. 

Among  the  meetings  sched 
uled  for  October  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Cape  May,  Oct.  5; 
Cumberland,  Oct.  6;  Hunter 
don,  Oct.  7;  Salem,  Oct.  12; 
Bergen,  Oct.  13;  Warren,  Oct. 
14;  Somerset,  Oct.  14;  Sus¬ 
sex,  Oct.  15;  Essex,  Oct.  20; 
Hudson,  Oct.  21;  and  Burling' 
ton,  Oct.  26. 

Plans  are  still  being  made 
for  meetings  in  Camden, 
Gloucester,  Mercer,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Morris,  Pa.ssaic,  and 
Union  Counties. 


Storm  Brewing? 
Matawan  Can  Tell  j 

- I 

Matawan  High  school  I 
can  now  foretell  the  wea¬ 
ther.  A  weather  forecast¬ 
ing  unit  has  been  presented 
to  the  school  by  Walter 
Blondeke.  From  a  balloon 
sent  high  in  the  air,  a  radio 
transmitter  sends  down 
records  of  barometric  read¬ 
ings  and  humidity. 

Wayne  Homework 
Standards  Fixed 

A  bulletin  on  “School 
Homework  in  the  Wayne 
Township  Schools”  was  pre¬ 
pared  last  year  by  a  faculty 
committee.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  homework 
problem,  the  committee  con¬ 
cluded,  and  recommended  to 
parents,  that: 

School  Homework  should 
be  related  to  the  school’s 
aims. 

Some  School  Homework  Is 
needed. 

It  should  be  of  both  an 
assigned  and  voluntary  na¬ 
ture. 

Desirable  School  Home¬ 
work  habits  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  school. 

The  amount  of  homework 
assigned  should  be  gradually 
increased  from  grade  to 
grade. 

The  general  standards 
agreed  on  for  assigned  home¬ 
work  were  none  for  Kdgn-IV ; 
one  half  hour  in  V-VI;  up  to 
an  hour  in  VII- VIII;  and  a 
maximum  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  Grade  IX. 

College  Offers 
Textile  Course 

’The  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  syllabus  of  textile 
courses  that  six  Bergen-Pas- 
saic  mills  are  sponsoring  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College, 
Rutherford,  this  fall.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  is  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Educational  Di- 
lectors  of  the  College,  six¬ 
teen  high  school  principals  In 
the  vicinity. 

A  textile  advisory  board 
composed  of  experts  in  the 
industry  have  set  up  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Courses  have  been 
established  in  raw  materials, 
textile  chemistry,  dyeing  and 
printing,  and  fini.shing.  Two 
types  of  students  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted;  these  are  industry 
personnel  recommended  by 
management  and  high  school 
graduates  who  are  interested 
in  a  textile  program. 


Federated  Boards 
Select  Committee 
For  Modernizatioi 

Paul  Wagner  of  New’ark  ii 
chairman  of  a  special  coifr 
mittee  to  study  the  organiza. 
tion  and  by-laws  of  the  State 
Federation  of  District  Boardi 
of  Education.  Membership  of 
the  committee  was  announcoi 
by  William  Spargo  of  Dover, 
President  of  the  organization. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Wagner 
on  the  -special  committee  are 
A.  E.  Micklewright,  Trenton; 
Edgar  H.  Krause,  Glen  Rock; 
Charles  Brown,  Union  City; 
Edward  K.  Williamson 
Philllpsburg;  Lewis  F 
Bayner,  Salem;  and  Charles 
A.  Swain,  Cape  May  City, 

The  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  result  of  i 
resolution  adopted  by  the 
Federated  Boards  at  a  state¬ 
wide  meeting  June  4.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  recommend  change! 
in  time  for  action  by  the 
Federated  Boards  at  the  neit 
state-wide  meeting,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1948. 

Principal  Killed 
On  Way  To  Meetinj) 

Mrs.  Emma  Bloomer,  widely 
known  as  principal  of  the 
Flemlngton  Elementary 
School,  was  killed  in  a  head- 
on  collision  near  ClintM 
September  29.  With  four 
other  women  teachers,  Mrs 
Bloomer  was  going  to  a 
county  elementary  teachers 
meeting  at  Bloomsburg.  In¬ 
jured  in  the  accident  were 
Mrs.  Anna  Chantz,  Dorothy 
Haljes,  Eda  Exstrom,  and 
Marion  Goldsmith. 


Montclair  Pupils 
Make  Color  Film 
Of  Class  Project 

"Two  pupils  at  College  Hi^ 
School,  Montclair,  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  film  record  of  thdr 
classmates’  PAD  project.  'The 
subject  was  a  study  of  Ne* 
Jersey  industries,  “New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  Garden  State. 

The  result  is  an  abovt‘-av- 
erage  amateur  16-mm.  colo: 
film,  for  which  a  sound  dUc 
is  now  being  made.  It  wil 
be  given  a  public  showinj 
December  11-12  at  the  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Institute  at  Mont¬ 
clair  STC. 

The  PAD  project  was  unde 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Maurie 
P.  Moffatt  of  the  college;  tb 
cameramen  had  the  help  s 
Mrs.  Mollie  C.  Winchester 
high  school  librarian. 
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Barringer  HS 
Audio-Visual 
Pilot  Center 

Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  55  audio-visual  pilot 
schools  to  .serve  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  center  of  new  audio¬ 
visual  methods.  The  nation¬ 
wide  project  in  which  it  is 
taking  part  was  launched 
during  National  Audio-Visual 
Education  Week,  October 
25-30. 

It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Audio-Visual  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  president  is  Dr.  John  E. 
Dugan  of  Beaver  College, 
formerly  a  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er,  and  the  director  of  the 
project  is  Dr.  William  Lewln, 
on  furlough  from  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark. 

As  a  result  of  its  selection 
as  a  demonstration  center, 
Barringer  is  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  the  newest  type 
of  audio-visual  materials. 

Nine  other  New  Jersey 
schools  received  certificates 
of  merit  in  the  preliminary 
selection  of  schools  for  this 
experiment,  and  will  probably 
be  developed  as  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  later.  They  in¬ 
clude  Bergenfield  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Camden 
High,  Central  HS  Paterson, 
Metuchen  High,  Scotch 
Plains  High,  Union  High, 
Longfellow  School  Teaneck, 
Montrose  School  South  Or¬ 
ange,  and  Montclair  STC. 


Springfield  Writes 
Kindergarten  Guide 

The  Springfield  schools  are 
using  two  interesting  devices 
to  keep  the  public  informed. 
One  is  a  printed  report  issued 
in  January.  While  this  dis- 
cus.ses  and  explains  the 
budget,  it  does  much  more 
than  that.  By  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  Springfield 
schools,  outlining  their  facili¬ 
ties,  and  stating  their  future 
needs,  it  places  the  budget  in 
perspective  for  the  citizens. 

Also  of  interest  is  the 
Kindergarten  Handbook  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  parents  of  fu¬ 
ture  kindergarten  pupils. 
This  covers  all  the  questions 
which  parents  want  to  know 
before  they  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  for  the  first 
time.  Given  special  attention 
are  health  and  safety,  what 
the  kindergarten  child  should 
know,  and  what  the  kinder¬ 
garten  is  trying  to  do  for  him. 


Charles  E.  Howell  of 
Central  High  School,  Trenton, 
writes  on  the  validity  of  the 
original  aims  of  junior  high 
school  in  the  October  Clear¬ 
ing  House. 

•  «  « 

Edith  F.  Miller  of  Glen 
Ridge  wrote  on  Utilizing 
Children’s  Interests  in  the 
Instructor  for  October.  In 
the  same  issue  w-as  “Facing 
the  Seatwork  Problem”  by 
Leona  Landon  of  Pennsville. 

•  *  • 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma  So¬ 
ciety  has  awarded  $1000  to 
Kate  Wofford  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  for  her 
book,  “Modern  Education  in 
the  Small  Rural  School.”  The 
first  award  was  made  in 
August  1946  to  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher  for  “Our  Young 
Folks”:  it  is  for  a  significant 
contribution  to  education 
written  by  a  woman. 

•  *  * 

The  October  issue  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Record  is  virtual¬ 
ly  a  Who’s  Who  of  North 
Jersey  educators.  It  is  a 
progress  report  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council. 
Among  the  New  Jersey 
authors  are  Kenneth  C. 
Coulter  of  Glen  Rock;  Abel 
Hanson,  recently  of  Eliza¬ 
beth:  Henry  T.  HoUings-  | 
worth  of  Bloomfield;  Nora 
Alice  Way  of  Summit;  A.  L. 
Threlkeld  and  Guy  B.  Rose 
of  Montclair,  and  Hilton  C. 
Buley  and  Ralph  P.  Gall¬ 
agher,  former  and  present 
supervising  principals  at 
Bound  Brook. 

•  *  • 

School  Arts  Magazine  for 
May  contained  sketches  for 
“peppermint  stick”  figures  by 
Esther  Bntuer  and  Robert 
Fulton  of  North  Bergen,  and 
an  article  on  “Decorative 
Masks”  by  Ella  Simpson  of 
Little  Falls. 


Foster  Loso  of  Elizabeth 
wrote  an  article,  “How  Much 
of  Whose  Life  Did  You  Waste 
Today”  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World.  The  article  was 
reproduced  by  School  Man¬ 
agement  in  June. 

«  «  * 

J.  M.  Lynch,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship  schools,  writes  on  “Eval¬ 
uating  Teacher  Growth”  In 
the  September  Nation’s 
Schools. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College,  is  a 
contributor  to  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Fifty-second  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association, 
May  1948.  His  article  dis¬ 
cusses  “Correlations  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science  and  Fire 
Safety  Education.” 
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Rutgers  Sets  Up  UN  Center 
To  Serve  State's  Teachers 

To  help  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  obtain 
information  about  the  United  Nations  quickly  and 
easily,  Rutgers  University  has  established  a  volun¬ 
teer  educational  center  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  UN  Department  of  Public  Information. 


DATES  AHEAD 


November  25-27:  National 
Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  8-4:  Regional 
Conference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 

December  8-6:  Annual 
Meeting,  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Madison,  Wise. 

December  27  -  80:  Joint 
Meeting  of  Science  Teaching 
Societies  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Seek  Single  Group 
In  Mercer  County 

Discussions  are  under  way 
j  to  forming  a  single  county 
council  of  teachers  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Mercer  County. 
Hitherto  the  Trenton  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Mer¬ 
cer  County  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  operated  cooper¬ 
atively  but  independently. 

Under  the  proposed  set-up, 
each  of  the  non-city  districts 
would  have  one  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  council;  there 
would  be  four  representatives 
from  Trenton  —  representing 
the  big  association  and  the 
elementary,  secondary  and 
administrative  departments; 
and  there  would  be  one  or 
two  NJEA  county  representa¬ 
tives.  The  chairman  would 
be  chosen  by  the  group,  with 
meetings  as  needed. 

Status  of  Principal 
Subject  of  Study 

New  Jersey  high  school 
principals  have  been  asked  to 
cooperate  on  a  study  of  the 
status  of  the  high  school 
principalshlp  in  the  state.  A 
questionnaire  is  being  sent  to 
all  principals  by  Lester 
Davidson  of  Penns  Grove. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  study  will 
supplement  the  1945  doctor¬ 
ate  thesis  on  the  duties, 
rights,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  principal  by  Dr.  Ablett 
H.  Flury  at  Rutgers. 

At  their  October  meeting 
New  Jersey  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  were  guests  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s  Department  Store, 
with  emphasis  on  a  complete 
tour  of  the  store,  and  on  re¬ 
tailing  as  a.  career  and  the 
Bamberger  .program  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  placement  and 
training. 


The  School  of  Education 
will  participate  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  educational 
centers.  The  new  project  will 
mean  that  teachers  wishing 
to  know  more  about  the 
United  Nations  will  have  a 
central  clearing-house  in 
their  own  state  to  which  they 
can  turn  for  information  and 
study  aids. 

The  New  Jersey  center  will 
be  equipped  with  reference 
kits  of  United  Nations  litera¬ 
ture  for  use  in  an.swering  in¬ 
quiries  about  U.  N.  organs, 
activities,  accomplishments, 
and  publications.  In  addition, 
it  will  have  a  limited  supply 
of  publications  that  can  be 
loaned  to  schools  for  examin¬ 
ation  or  exhibits  as  well  as 
larger  quantities  of  price 
lists,  catalogues  of  official 
documents,  and  other  biblio¬ 
graphical  material. 

Inquiries,  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  stamps  for  a  reply, 
should  be  directed  to:  United 
Nations  Volunteer  Educa¬ 
tional  Center,  Care  of  Mr. 
Donald  C.  DeHart.  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

Union  Publishes 
Pictorial  Report 

Union  Township,  under 
Supervising  Principal  Charles 
T.  Hassard,  has  just  issued  a 
new  pictorial  report  on  its 
school  system.  It  really  is  a 
pictorial  report,  with  more 
pictures  than  most,  and  with 
copy  kept  to  a  bare,  but 
effective  minimum.  Produced 
by  photo-offset,  it  does  not 
look  as  though  there  had  been 
any  waste  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  in  getting  it  out.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  re¬ 
mind  every  Union  citizen 
what  his  schools  are  doing, 
and  how  things  have  changed 
from  the  100-year-old  school- 
house  which  it  contrasts  with 
a  modern  building. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School  in  Westfield  has 
issued  an  especially  attractive 
school  handbook.  Principal  of 
the  school  is  Byron  D.  Stuart. 
Mildred  A.  Fink  was  faculty 
sponsor  of  the  Student  Coun¬ 
cil  which  prepared  the  hand¬ 
book. 
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NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Frank  T.  Carpinetti 

Buena  Vista  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tional  Assn. 

Norbert  J.  Walser 
Hammonton  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

George  L.  Swan 
Bergen  County  Elementary 
Principals’  Assn. 

Arthur  Shedd 

Bergenfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Sachtleben 
Bogota  Teachers’  Assn. 

Marie  Pierson  . 

Carlstadt  Teachers’  Assn. 

Vincent  Ziccardi 
East  Rutherford  Education 
Assn. 

Virgil  G.  Sasso 

Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Eleanore  Bell 
Leonia  Teachers’  Club 

Mrs.  Margaret  Turner 
Maywood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Winsor  Nielsen 

North  Arlington  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Myra  Heller 

Palisades  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

M.  Barbara  Boswell 
Park  Ridge  Classroom 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Ara  S.  Boyan* 

Rutherford  Education  Assn. 

Helen  I.  Smith* 

Saddle  River  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Harold  R.  Burdge 
Teaneck  Teachers’  Assn. 

Margaret  Skvarla 
Wallington  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Edna  Cramer 

Beverly  Teachers’  Group 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Boudwin* 
Maple  Shade  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Margaret  Crispin 
Moorestown  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Arthur  F.  Terrell 
Palmyra  Teachers’  Group 

Theodore  L.  Nitka 

Teachers’  Assn,  of  Camden 
County  Vocational  School 

Walter  O.  Ettinger* 

Camden  City  Principals’ 
Council 

Arianna  Claypool 

Camden  Teachers’  Assn. 

Harry  C.  Miller 
Collingswood  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Arlene  K.  Black 
Delaw’are  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Elsie  B.  Farrow’ 

Oaklyn  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  Frederick 
Millville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Amala  Brookins 
Vineland  Teachers’  Council 

Mrs.  Julia  Q.  Holman 

Bloomfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ewen  H.  Smith 
Caldwell  Teachers’  Assn. 

Burton  W.  Romich 

East  Orange  Education 
Assn. 

Alfred  R.  Marsh 

Irvington  Teachers’  Assn. 

Richard  Conover 
Millburn  Teachers’  Assn. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  McWhood 
Chester 

Newark  Teachers’  Assn. 

Harold  Stewart 
Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club 

Donald  B.  Summers* 

South  Orange  and  Maple¬ 
wood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mabel  Lafferty* 

Pitman  Education  Assn. 

Richard  P.  Guest 
Woodbury  Educational 
Assn. 

Anne  Botwinick 

Bayonne  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ann  M.  Meckbach 

Guttenberg  Teachers’  Assn. 

Catharine  Killough* 

Kearny  Education  Assn. 

Ruth  E.  Bonner* 

Union  City  Education  Assn. 

Clifford  Lessig 
Frenchtown  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Vera  Tombleson* 

Hightstown  Education 
Assn. 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr. 

Lawrence  'rwp.-  Education 
Assn. 

Wm.  D.  Walker 
Trenton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer 
Dunellen  Teachers’  Assn. 

Clifford  C.  Kilian 
Metuchen  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ann  Cushing 

New  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Club 

Marion  E.  Classon 
North  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  N.  Laufenberg 
Spotswood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Edward  Chmura 
Monmouth  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marian  ,S.  Young 
Avon  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  W.  Pearce* 
Belmar  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Doris  White 
Fair  Haven ’Education 
Assn. 

Albert  Bennett 

Freehold  Education  Assn.  I 

Michael  Acerra 

Long  Branch  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Kathryn  Phelen 

Morris  County  Education 
Assn. 

Rino  L.  Rastelli 
Dover  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Vilmann 
East  Hanover  Education 
Assn. 

Mrs.  VanBriert  Smith 
Madison  Teachers’  Assn. 

Alice  S.  Haas 

Morristown  Teachers’  Assn. 

George  Herbert 
Morris  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Sue  Louise  Calendar 
Mt.  Lakes  Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Martha  Buonocore 
Rock  away  Teachers’  Assn. 

T.  B.  Fowler 

Ocean  County  Educational 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Renee  A.  Ewart 
Toms  River  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 


Dorothy  Cook 
Toms  River  Grade  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Emil  Lang 

Clifton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ruland  Anderson 
Passaic  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Rhinesmith 
Wanaque  Borough  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Benjamin  Merrill 
Bound  Brook  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ewers 
Franklin  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Helen  Hedley 
Union  County  Conference 
of  Teachers’  Assns. 

Charles  J.  Longacre 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Assn. 

Abraham  Gelfond 
Linden  Teachers’  Assn. 

Lilian  E.  Roarke* 

Rahway  Teachers’  Assn. 

Roy  Hendrickson 
Roselle  Teachers’  Assn. 

Altin  J.  Gast 
Summit  Teachers’  Assn. 

Melvin  Melanson 
Westfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Joyce 
Winfield  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Ruth  Williams* 

Belvidere  Education  Assn. 

Gladys  M.  Riddle 
O.xford  Teachers’  Assn. 

Zelda  Haus 

Phillipsburg  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 


•  Re-elected. 


High  School  Paper 
Starts  50th  Year 

The  News,  published  by 
East  Orange  High  School, 
pulled  out  the  gold  ink  for 
its  first  issue  this  fall.  It  was 
starting  its  fiftieth  year  of 
publication.  That  makes  it 
a  distinguished  elder  in  New 
Jersey  school  journalism. 

Faculty  advisers  in  its 
golden  anniversary  year  are 
Morgan  T.  Loesch  and  Arthur 
A.  LePori. 

It  reports  a  remodeling  of 
the  printing  and  w’ood  shops 
at  East  Orange  High,  with 
complete  new  equipment. 

Audubon  Launches 
Adult  Education 

The  adult  school  idea  has 
spread  to  Audubon.  Classes 
were  scheduled  to  start  last 
month  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  The  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Audubon  Com¬ 
munity  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion.  Classes  will  be  held  in 
the  schools,  with  adults  from 
neighboring  communities  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

Final  decision  to  launch  the 
project  was  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Everett  C.  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  programs  has 
grown  from  18  to  more  than 
100  in  the  past  12  years. 


Plan  For 

Next  Summer's 

VACATION 

And  For  Many  Years  to  Come 

LET  YOUR 

SUMMER  COHAGE 

BECOME  YOUR  HOME  WHEN  YOU 

RETIRE 

CHOOSE 

FROM  THESE  THREE 

DELIGHTFUL  LOCATIONS 

SILVER  BEACH 

O.  M.  Driscoll  Mgr. 

On  th«  rolling  ocean;  bathing  at  its 
best.  Bay  front  for  fishing,  crabbing  and 
boating.  A  well  controlled  community 
with  all  utilities  and  year  'round  mar¬ 
keting  possible  within  a  short  distance. 

Hoiv  to  get  there: 

N«w  J«rs€y  Route  #37  between  Nor¬ 
mandy  Beoch  and  Lavallette. 

POINT  O'  WOODS 

E.  C.  Niedt  Mgr. 

On  beautiful  Toms  River  with  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing.  Naturally  land¬ 
scaped,  next  to  golf  links.  Truly  a  ploce 
thot  will  please  the  most  discriminating. 

A  few  minutes  ride  from  shops  and 
entertainment  in  Toms  River. 

How  to  get  there: 

Take  Washington  Street  out  of  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

MIDSTREAMS 

R.  B.  Monroe  Mgr. 

A  charmittg  combination  of  woodland, 
open  fields  and  interesting  variety  of 
waterfront  with  winding  waterways 
providing  a  genuine  treat  to  lovers  of 
canoeing,  boating  and  other  water 
sports.  An  established,  all-year  com¬ 
munity  near  Pt.  Pleasant  and  R.R. 
connections. 

How  to  get  there: 

From  Princeton  Avo.,  AAotedeconk  or 
from  Route  #33  between  laurolton  and 

Pt.  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

R.  B.  MONROE,  ADVERTISING  MGR. 

PlINCrrON  AVENUE- 

METEDECONK,  N.  J.  | 
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Around  The  State 


Mrs.  Lelia  F.  Payton  has 
been  made  acting  director  of 
art  in  Newark  to  succeed 
Marguerite  Marquart,  who 
retired.  New  principals  in 
Newark  include  Michael  Con- 
ovUi.  Central  Evening 
High;  Walter  L.  Aurnham- 
mer,  Fourteenth  Ave.  School, 
replacing  the  late  Paul  Flem¬ 
ing:  and  Henry  Mct'racken, 
East  Side  High,  succeeding 
William  Wilmot,  retired. 
Among  the  new  department 
heads  are  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Hopper,  Abraham  Weckstein, 
Charles  Brodsky,  Louis  Kan- 
angeiser,  Charles  Holland, 
and  Morris  Brenman.  Daniel 
W.  Norton  has  been  named 
assistant  supervisor  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  under  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Kennelly. 

«  •  • 

Mildred  Joyce  of  Bridgeton 
was  the  winner  of  the  1948 
summer  tuition  scholarship 
to  Indiana  University.  It  was 
awarded  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films. 

*  *  « 

Livingston  B.  Sperling  of 

Morristown  High  School  has 

been  made  secretary  of  the 
Rutgers  off-campus  center  at 
Morristown. 


MtRITORlOUS  AWARD 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  Ford  has 
left  Temple  University  to 
become  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Educational  Department  of 
John  C.  Winston  Company. 
Dr.  Ford  was  dean  of  the 
new  Community  College  and 
Technology  In.stitute  for 
Temple. 

*  *  * 


Dr.  E.  B.  Norton,  recently 
made  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  college 
presidency.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  who 
leaves  the  Division  of  School 
Administration  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  for  his 
new  post.  Head  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  is  ‘  New  Jersey’s 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart. 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey  is  taking  a 
position  of  leadership  in  two 
Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council  projects  this  year.  At 
the  suggestibn  of  Leonard  E. 
Best  of  the  Summit  Board  of 
Education  a  committee  is 
studying  the  adequacy  of  the 
high  school  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  present  day 
youth  in  the  light  of  recent 
insights  into  how  learning 
actually  occurs.  Led  by  Guy 
L.  Hilleboe  of  Rutherford 
another  committee  is  making 
an  intensive  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  schools. 

*  *  * 


Sampson  Smith,  Somerset 
County  Superintendent,  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the 
Third  National  Conference  of 
County  and  Rural  Area  Su¬ 
perintendents  of  Schools.  The 
conference  was  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  month. 


Selected  to  head  the  Cam¬ 
den  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming 
year  were  Elizabeth  Schuler, 
Audubon,  as  President; 
August  Muller,  Regional  High 
School;  secretary  Raymond 
C.  Ball,  Camden  County  Vo¬ 
cational;  treasurer,  William 
S.  Diemer,  Collingswood. 


U.  S.  Office  Seeking 
School  Library  Data 

The  Office  of  Education 
will  gather  data  about  school 
libraries  this  fall.  Similar  in¬ 
formation  was  presented 
through  two  previous  .studies, 
namely.  Statistics  of  Public- 
School  Libraries,  1934-35  and 
1941-42. 

Plans  have  been  made  to 
mail  copies  of  the  form. 
School  Library  Statistics 
(1917-48)  to  superintendents 
of  city  and  independent 
school  districts  and  to  county 
superintendents  for  all  school 
districts  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Superintendents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  form 
completed  promptly  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 


Passaic  Health 
Council  Formed 

The  Passaic  County  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  is  issuing  an  attractive 
brief  bulletin  called  “The 
New  Look  in  School  Health.” 
The  October  issue  announces 
the  organization  of  a  county¬ 
wide  school  health  council. 
The  new  council  aims  at 
getting  the  facts,  letting  the 
people  know,  and  mustering 
community  resources  for 
action. 


Nsxt  y63r 


Get  full  university  credits  p/us 
first-hand  "Air  World  Education"  on 
university-sponsored  tours  via  TWA. 


I 


FIVE  INTERESTING  SUMMER  STUDY  TOURS 

traveling  by  TWA 

Elach  of  these  tours  will  be  university-approved.  Each 
will  be  conducted  by  a  nationally  known  professor. 
Complete  information,  exact  dates,  and  prices  will  be 
available  shortly  and  will  probably  follow  closely  the 
successful  pattern  set  the  past  summer. 


Id 


*^*(**~ Residence  at  National  University  of  Madrid. 
WANCI— Tour  plus  residence  at  University  of  Grenoble. 
■RITISH  ISIIS— Study  of  British  Education. 
rosT-WAR  lURon— .\  5-country  survey  of  post-war 
conditions. 

OIOORAPHT  OR  THI  SOUTHWIST  U.  S.  A. -Economic  and 
Social  Geography  of  the  Southwe.st . 

If  interested  in  full  information  as  soon  as  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


,IohnH.Furbay.Fh.D..Di^tor 

TWA  Air  World  Education  Service 
m  W  nth  street.  Kansas  City  6.  Missouri 

1  mAre  about  the  university -approved 

1  would  like  to  know  receive  detailed 

^\\7  A  Dut  inc  on  your 

tours  via  TWA.  flease  pu  following  tours:  - 

information  as  soon  as  it  is  available  on 

nKKANCK  GBHinsH  IS1.1W 

G  Spain  U 

□  SC10THWB.ST  GKOGRAPHY 

(7]  Host-War  Eoropr  ^ 


Name: 


.Position;. 


Address:. 


t'ily:- 


.  Zone 


Slate: _ Phone  No.:- 
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EARNINGS  UNLIMITED 

Well  eiitahliched  pabliiiher  ha<s  opening 
for  >tale  sa-hool  Itoaak  rep^e^entati\e. 
Thi>  IK  an  exrellent  opportunity  fair 
good  earningK  and  enjoyable  Hork  for 
individual  viith  Kelling  experienre  and 
>rba>a>l  ara|uanitanreK.  Permanent.  Write 
for  partirularii. 

Beckley-Cardy  Company 

Publishing  DepartmMit 

Chicago  16,  Illinois 


EVERYBODY  SHOULD 
nNGER-PAINTf 

Shaw  Fiiif'er-Paint  .shoulal  Ite 
useal  fre<|uently  on  every  art  pro- 
tirani.  Art.s  and  crafts  instruftor.s 
—nursery  and  fjrade  teachers— all 
find  tills  ineaiinni  invaliiahle.  It 
is  at  once  ealucational,  artistic, 
ah.sorhingly  entertainiiij?  anal 
psychologically  efTei'tive.  Shaw 
Finger-Paint,  in  ’4,  V2  and  1 
pint  jars  and  larger  containers, 
are  available  in  sets  or  bulk. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42imI  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Orange  Seniors  Record 
Contacts  in  Community 

Members  of  the  Youth-Cominuiiity 
liouncil  of  Orange  High  School  last 
year  issued  “Community  Conscious,” 
an  illustrated  record  of  their  contacts 
with  the  civic  agencies  of  Orange. 

The  Youth-Communitv  Council  in 
Orange  High  School  attempts  to  link 
classroom  work  in  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  with  actual  community 
experience.  Groups  from  the  school 
visit  such  community  agencies  as 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Service,  the  Children’s  Aid. 
the  Day  Nursery,  the  Orthopaedic  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  City  Hall,  the  Water  Works, 
and  numerous  other  facilities. 

The  record  of  these  trips,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  this  group  of  seniors,  indi¬ 
cates  more  than  a  superficial  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  which  community 
agencies  are  doing  and  attempting 
to  do. 

Mary  V .  Holman,  director  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  Orange,  was  the  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  for  the  Council  and  its  “Community 
Conscious”  project. 


Eighth  Graders  Write 

Hillshorough  History 

Eighth  grade  pupils  of  Hillsborough 
Township.  Somerset  County,  last  year 
made  a- comprehensive  study  of  their 
township  and  produced  a  printed  his¬ 
tory  of  it.  The  34-page  book  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  the  township  may  well 
lie  proud. 

It  descrilies  the  biwn.ship  as  it  is 
today,  covers  its  historv  in  considerable 
detail,  and  devotes  s|)e«-ial  s«*i-tions  to 
the  churches  of  the  township,  and  to 
each  of  the  numerous  communities 
which  make  it  up.  These  include  Belle 
Mead.  Duke's  Park.  Millstone,  Ne- 
shanic.  and  Flagtown. 


Correspondents  Wanted 

There  is  a  great  need  for  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  to  write  to  (German 
teachers,  according  to  C.  DeWitt 
Boney,  principal  of  Nassau  School, 
East  Orange,  and  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementarv  Principals. 
Mr.  Boney  spent  last  spring  in 
(iermany  on  education  work  with 
the  L.  S.  forces  there.  He  says 
that  he  has  many  addresses  of  (Ger¬ 
man  teachers  which  he  would  lie 
glad  to  make  available  to  |jeople 
who  will  write  to  them. 


Haa  Your 

REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD 

Been  Sent  In?  See  Page  74 


CLUB  PINS  AND  GUARDS. ..MEDAIS-TROPHIES 


I.  A.  MEYERS  t  CO.,  INC.  u.  u.  c 


NOW  YOU  CAN  NAVE 
A  COMPLETE  MUSIC  COURSE 
ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK 


.IIUSIC 
iu  the  Jir 


IS  it  impractical  for  you  to  use  | 
eight  different  music  books  —  one  j 
for  each  grade  —  in  your  8chiK»l 
system?  Do  you  want  the  best  in 
mask-  CKlucation  even  though  you  ' 
use  only  one  book? 

Music  in  the  Air  was  made  just 
for  you.  Here  is  a  new  one-hook 
course  that  will  give  you  just  as  j 
fine  a  music  education  program  ! 
for  your  special  needs,  just  as  up- 
to-date  and  as  attractive  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers  as  you  will  find 
in  the  best-equipped  school  sys¬ 
tem  anywhere. 

The  musical  selections  and  edu¬ 
cational  planning  of  this  tN>ok  are 
based  upon  the  famous  Birchard 
serit*s,  A  Singing  S<-hool. 

Materuil  for  grades  I  through 
VI II,  all  under  one  cover.  Songs 
fur  instruction  in  music  reading 
and  general  singing,  progressively 
arrangtHl  for  inlucational  growth. 
Khythms,  musical  games,  plays 
and  folk  dances,  illustrations  in 
color,  music  appreciation  units, 
instrumentiil  correlations,  and 
outlines  for  integration  with  other 
subjects. 

SEND  FOR  COPY  TO  EXAMINE 

C.f.UirchardhCo. 

\imcr  IVH,  /Vowrrri  /'m  Mhui 
far  tht  Arntruan  Sthaati 

2HV  (.OLDMRUS  AVENUE 

BOSTON  16,  ma.ssa<:hiisett.s 


New  Books  Received 


BiiiltiinK  Our  America.  Moore-Painter- 
Carpenter-Lewis.  Grades  1  to  8. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.40. 
Adventures  in  Alicebrm.  First  Course. 
Leventhal-Salkind-Hill.  Globe  Book 
Company. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Henry  I.  Christ. 

Globe  Book  Company. 

A  Girl  Grows  Up.  Ruth  Fedder.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  $2.20. 
Manual  for  TeachinK  Grade  III,  FindinK 
New  Neighbors.  Rus-sell  -  Wulfing- 
Ousley.  Ginn  and  Company.  $.80. 
Learning  More  About  Pictures.  Royal 
Bailey  Farnum.  Artext  Prints,  Inc. 
Iowa  Language  Abilities  Test.  Greene- 
Ballenger.  World  Book  Company. 
Elementary  Test,  net  $1.70  per  pkge. 
(25);  Intermediate  Test,  net  $2.30  per 
pkge.  (25);  Manual  for  Interpreting, 
$.25  per  copy. 

Trigonometry  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Butler-Wren.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.60.  # 

New  World  of  Science.  Burnett-Jalle- 
Zim.  Grade  9.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.80. 

Fundamentals  of  Health  and  Safety. 
Mueller  -  Robertson.  High  School 
Grades.  D.  Van  No.strand  Company, 
Inc.  $2.40. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  French-Svensen. 
High  School  Grades.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  $2.80. 

The  Wonderworld  Readiness.  Stone- 
Noble.  Six-Year-Old  Level.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.00. 

Public-School  Publicity.  Gunnar  Horn. 

Inor  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  $3.50. 
A  New  Geometry  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Herberg  &  Orleans.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $1.92. 

Literary  Cavalcade.  A  Monthly  for 
English  Classes.  Junior-Senior  High 
School.  Scholastic  Magazines. 
Workbook  to  Accompany  America:  Its 
History  and  People.  Faulkner-Kepner. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.60. 

U.  S.  A. — Revised  Edition.  Faulkner- 
Kepner-Pitkin.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.80. 

You  and  Your  Family.  M(M)re-Leahy 
High  School  Grades.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.60. 

Junior  Citizen.  Louis  DeJean.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  $3.00. 

Foundation  for  Safe  Living.  A  Manual 
for  Elementary  School  Teachers  and 
Principal.s.  National  Safety  Council. 
National  Survey  of  Public  Interest  in 
Music.  Conducted  for  American  Music 
Conference.  A.  S.  Bennett  Associates, 
(ieneral  Mathematics  in  Daily  Activities. 
Hart-Gregory.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.00. 

A  First  Course  in  Algebra.  A  Second 
Course  in  Algebra.  Walter  W.  Hart. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee.  Samuel  Clemens. 
Adapted  by  Ruth  T.  King.  Globe  Book 
Company.  $1.20. 

Living  and  Planning  Your  IJfe.  Making 
A  Choice.  Newsum-Douglas.s-Dotson. 
Book  3 — Grade  9.  Monarch  BiK)k 
Company. 

Living  and  Planning  Your  Life.  Living 
With  others.  New.som-Dougla.ss-I)ot- 
son.  Monarch  Book  Company. 
Modern-School  Geometry.  Schorling- 
Clark-Smith.  World  Bwk  Company. 
$1.88. 


Protect  your  Income 


your  inrome  often  rut  oil — your 
savings  entirely  eaten  up  by  hospital 
and  doctor's  bills.  However,  for  just 
a  few  rents  a  day,  TPU  offers  you  an 


Wherever  you  go  — 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

mean  instant 

recognition  as  well  as  safe« 
spendable  currency 


opportunity  to  protect  your  income 
and  savings.  Membership  in  TPU 
assures  you  of  promptly  receiving 
generous  checks  to  help  pay  for  sick¬ 
ness  or  accidents  .  .  .  either  at  home 
or  in  a  hospital.  Benehts  increase 
if  you  are  confined  to  a  hospital. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
details  about  this  protection  plan. 
Do  it  TODAY! 


What's  in  a  name?  There  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  name,  "The  National 
City  Bank  af  New  York". . .  engraved  on 
your  travelers  checks. 

It  means  you  are  sure  of  immediate,  cour¬ 
teous  recognition  wherever  you  present 
them  ...  in  the  smart  restaurants  of  New 
York,  Nice  or  Rio  ...  at  railroad,  airline 
and  steamship  offices,  at  shops  or  hotels 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

It  means  that  everywhere  you  go  your 
travel  funds  are  safe  as  well  as  spend¬ 
able.  In  case  of  loss  or  theft,  you  get  a 
prompt  refund.  Cost  only  75c  per  $100. 
In  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  at 
any  National  City  Bank  Branch. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Prince  Street.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Plcax-  !«cnd  me  informal  ion  about 
Vomplclc”  protection. 


Addres: 


Send  information  for 


NON-HACHER  □ 


\un-lciichcrs  arc  offered  similar  protection 
hy  C(!H4  under  .\ame  management  as  Tl‘l  . 


PROTECTION 


ENJOY 


triMtrwlfeMi 


^ounA . . . 
for  the  Asking 


The  advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  book¬ 
lets  and  charts  that  will  add  new  color  and 
interest  to  many  of  the  projects  that  you 
will  undertake  during  the  coming  year. 

4c  %-page  catalog  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  Worktext,  workbooks  and  other 
instructional  aids  available  for  all  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  subjects.  (The 
Sleek  Company.  I 

18c  Handbook  for  Classroom  Success  by 
Webster  Publishing  Company  has  “how 
to”  suggestions  for  nine  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  subjects  as  spelling,  read¬ 
ing.  arithmetic,  health  and  safety,  com¬ 
munication  skills. 

19c  Development  of  Railroad  Transportation 
in  the  United  States  tells  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  .American  Railroads. 
Contains  a  series  of  maps  showing  the 
expansion  of  the  railroad  system  by- 
decades.  Particularly  useful  for  social 
studies  in  grade  6  and  up.  (Association 
of  American  Railroads.! 

2()c  “6  Steps  to  Safety”  pictures  all  the 
factors  involved  in  safe  pupil  transpor¬ 
tation,  school  bus  construction  and 
operation;  highway  traffic  hazards,  train¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  pupils  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil  bus  patrol.  Excellent  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  driver  or 
supervisor  of  school  buses.  (Superior 
Coach.) 

21c  “A  Treasure  ([Ihest”  of  club  jewels,  pins, 
and  emblems.  In  requesting  folder, 
indicate  in  what  club  or  activity  you 
are  especially  interested.  (J.  A.  Meyers 
&  Co.) 

22c  Twenty  page  pamphlet  of  extracts  from 
“A  Singing  School.”  Basic  Educational 
Music  Series  published  by  C.  C. 
Birchard  and  Company. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazine^.  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

4c  18c  19c  20(  21c  22c 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State....- . . . . 

Subject  taught . . . Grade . 

.Name  of  school  . — . . . — - - 

School  address . . 

Enrollment:  Boys . . .  Girls . — 


Eisenhower,  Time-Head 
Philadelphia  Speakers 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Roy  E.  Lar¬ 
sen,  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  will  speak 
at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  the 
School  Administrators  March  27-30. 

Following  the  usual  pattern  of  na¬ 
tional  meetings,  the  regional  session 
w  ill  have  general  sessions,  smaller  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  and  exhibits. 

Elections  in  the  AASA  are  now  being 
held — all  by  mail  because  of  the 
regional  meetings.  Clark  W.  McDer- 
mith.  Passaic  superintendent,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  tellers. 

Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  NEA,  recently  appeared  at 
a  Senate  hearing  to  urge  an  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  education,  headed  by  a 
national  board  of  education. 

“The  inadequacy  of  the  present  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,”  Dr.  Givens  told  the 
group,  “stems  from  its  lack  of  status 
and  financial  support,  and  from  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  authorize 
or  permit  noneducational  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  develop  their  own  elaborate, 
expensive,  and  overlapping  agencies  at 


'’®hr  Nlflht  Srforr  (CbristmaB 

A  new  filmstrip,  presenting  the  text 
with  original  drawings  of  the  famous 
poem,  for  your  Christmas  programs. 
Postpaid,  black  and  white,  $3.00;  in 
color,  $5.00. 

Ask  for  Christmas  folder. 

N.  J.  Representative;  S.  Brvee  Bowmo' 
376  Claremont  Ave.,  Montclair 

The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co. 


national,  regional,  state,  and  even  local 
levels  for  dealing  with  education  in 
the  states.” 

The  United  Business  Education  \i- 
sociation,  a  department  of  the  Natiottf) 
F^ducation  Association,  has  establish^ 
the  Research  Foundation  of  UBEA. 

Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  University  of  .Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  through  Education,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dean  Ernest  0.  Melby  of  New 
York  University.  Dr.  Virgil  Rogers, 
superintendent  of  schools.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  elected  vice-chairmanS  of 
the  group,  which  is  a  commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

“Education  and  the  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources”  has  been  selected 
as  the  theme  for  the  1951  yearbook  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  to  be  published  Febru¬ 
ary,  1951.  Chairman  of  the  commission 
is  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 


Dr.  John  K.  Norton,  center,  is  the  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  He  is  director  of  administration 
and  guidance  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  At  left  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Carr,  commission  secretary.  James  M.  Spinning,  right,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  commission. 


REGISTER  NOW  for  placement  next  school  year  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  California  and  other  Western  states.  Urgent  need  for  primary  and 
elementary  school  teachers.  Write  for  particulars.  Free  Registration  with 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Columbia  Building,  Spokane,  Washington 

Othor  officat;  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Sewing  Slide  Fasteners  (10  min.  Young 
America  Films) 

Sewing  Pattern  Interpretation  (10  min. 
Young  America  Films) 

It  looks  simple,  and  it  might  even 
be,  if  you  follow  the  films’  instructions 
for  sewing  a  zipper  in  place.  Pinning, 
basting,  pressing,  and  stitching  in  just 
the  right  ways  are  shown,  with  facing 
and  with  and  without  binding,  using  a 
special  trick  practically  guaranteed  to 
work  magic. 

“Pattern  markings  may  be  confusing 
—at  first,”  the  other  film  says,  as  it 
emphasizes  understanding  directions 
and  symbols  of  four  different  makes  of 
patterns.  Placing  the  pattern  on  the 
cloth,  pinning,  cutting,  marking,  and 
interpreting  directions  are  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Others  in  this  home  economists’  list 
of  see-to-sew  films  by  Young  America 
Films  are :  Sewing  Simple  Seams,  basic 
for  beginners  and  excellently  done; 
Sewing  Advanced  Seams,  showing 
French,  flat  fell,  welt,  and  tucked 
seams;  Sewing  Fundamentals  demon¬ 
strating  proper  selection  and  use  of 
tools  from  pins  to  pressing  irons,  and 
which  to  use  for  what. 

Fun  on  the  Playground  (10  min.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

It's  playtime  and  Jim  has  the  ball, 
in  this  excellent  film  for  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  child  study  and  in  recreational 
leadership.  Children  will  see  in  the 
film  examples  of:  fun  at  varied  types 
of  play,  adventurous  yet  safe;  following 
rules  when  rules  are  needed;  using 
imagination;  sharing;  learning  and 
using  skills  with  a  group  or  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  all  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment. 

Parts  of  Nine  (11  min.  Young  America 
Films) 

“Many  happy  returns,  Peter,”  you 
can  all  say,  for  it’s  his  birtliday  party. 
Nine — today  Peter,  the  perfect  host, 
makes  sure  there  are  nine  hats,  nine 
favors,  nine  plates  (for  ice  cream  and 
cake),  nine  cups  (for  lemonade),  nine 
balloons  (for  eight  guests  and  him¬ 
self)  ,  all  for  showing  the  addition  and 
subtraction  combinations  in  nine.  Each 
new  sequence  is  based  on  the  preceding 
one,  and  moves  from  concrete  to 
abstract. 

An  earlier  release.  What  Is  Four, 
similarly  develops  understanding  of 
that  number;  and  a  recent  title.  Parts 
of  Things,  explains  halves  and  fourths. 


on  Y  A  MT  Teachers  Bureau 

W  I  711-713  Witilwrapoon  Bldg. 

Member— A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


M.  A.  Bryant 
Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 
PEnnypaeker  S-122.S 


CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 


FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

623-33  Withartpeon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sl«. 

Many  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year's  promotions. 

Mr.  Maloney  will  be  at  the  Tray  more  during  the  convention. 

KinBKli‘.v  (5’i74®  l‘eisitiial  IHsrriminatiny  Service  e'  f' Maloney  Jr  i  -Vanayera 


TEACHEKS  NEEDED — Eleawntary — Sccandary— Callcfc.  We  have  oSlclally  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Wrhy  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  68th  Year 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Satioiiat  Asaocialion  of  Teachers'  Ayriirira 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1 530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

1948  offered  exceptional  opportunities  for  promotion.  We  believe  1949  will  be 
even  better.  Ambitions  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year.  We 
place  teachers  in  many  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  U.  S. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLET  —  Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  19th  Stroot,  East  Oranga,  N.  J.  Oranga  2-0266 

TEACHERS:  Teacher  placement  is  our  business.  W>  are  able  to  assist  you  in  seeking  a 
INMition.  We  will  offer  (rank  advice  ami  give  courteous  attention  to  your  needs.  ENROLL  NOW. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  Nalioiint  Aaaoeiation  of  Traehera'  Agrocira 


.33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  Igag 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  (or 
positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprletai  Telephone  CHelsea  .1-3364 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  lg5S  Charles  W.  Malfsrd,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  SMh  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  BUOLID  AVB.,  CLEVRLAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  (or  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


.  •  •  Whpit  want  bptter  poniiioan  •  •  • 

. .  •  Whpn  HtrhoolM  want  better  tearherttma  • 
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STACY  HINT  HOTIL  TRINTON.  M.  i. 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 
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Member  of 


Editorial  Committee 

Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edcerto.n,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inne-s  Junior  High  School 
Moniclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supi.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal.  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


HERE^S  THE  PICTI  RE 


Is  THE  NJEA  gathers  for  its  annual  convention,  we  face 
.1  a  hazy  future.  Our  course  during  the  next  few  months 
depends  on  matters  not  wholly  under  our  control,  and 
must  he  fashioned  to  some  extent  as  we  go  along. 

There  is  not  much  question  what  New  Jersey  teachers 
want.  Their  objectives  are  a  defensible  minimum,  salarv , 
reasonable  state  aid  for  focal  school  districts,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  in  the  teacher-retirement  system. 
These  three  objectives  are  not  separate  and  independent, 
however.  They  are  closely  related,  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole  state  finance  picture. 

Teachers  should  understand  that  picture.  As  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission  on  .State 
Tax  Policy,  and  generally  accepted  by  State  House 
officials,  it  looks  like  this: 


‘‘Under  present  methods  of  financing  .  .  .  the 
State  cannot  meet  even  its  present  rate  of  expen¬ 
diture  from  its  general  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949-.'y0  within  S16.4  million’' 


It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  shortage  will  Be  .S20 
million,  in  the  light  of  rising  debt  service,  greater  welfare 
costs,  and  rising  salaries  of  state  employees.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  more  state  aid  or  the  normal  increase 
in  the  costs  of  stale  government.  Without  new  revenue 
sources,  this  shortage  will  push  $28  million  by  19.5.S. 

Since  1949  is  state  election  year,  the  powers-that-be 
in  Trenton  may  try  —for  what  they  must  know  is  the 
last  time — to  meet  the  shortages  by  patchwork  financing. 
If  they  do,  there  is  scant  hope  of  the  sort  of  state  aid 
program  New  Jersey  needs.  Such  a  program  must  come 
as  part  of  a  broad  revision  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  system. 
If,  by  any  miracle  of  statesmanship,  they  undertake  the 
big  job,  work  for  a  real  state  aid  program  would  take 
precedence  in  the  Association’s  program.  It  would  mean 
more  to  teachers  than  anything  we  could  do. 

Failing  that,  however,  we  shall  press  for  whatever 
minimum  the  Delegate  Assembly  sets,  and  for  pension 
improvements.  That  program  would  be  jK»ssihle  within 
the  present  financial  framework,  and  it  would  represent 
positive  achievement  in  a  pre-election  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  seek  the  full 
appropriation  to  the  Pension  Fund  and  the  full  $18,000.- 
(KK)  in  State  Aid  which  was  recommended  by  the 
1947  State  Aid  Commission  and  which  was  the  basis 
of  last  year’s  Armstrong  bill. 

The  important  thing  at  this  point,  however,  is  that 
Assotiation  members  realize  that  the  appropriations, 
the  minimum  salary,  increased  state  aid.  and  improved 
pensions  are  all  tied  together  and  all  are  tied  to  the 
whole  picture  of  government  in  Trenton. 


In  line  with  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  annual  repo 
(see  page  8.t).  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  cer*! 
tified  $1.8.21.8.014.3.5  to  the  State  as  its  1949  contribution^ 
This  is  a  large  certification,  which  will  undoubtedi' 
distress  the  State’s  budget-makers,  who  already  face  i 
serious  deficit.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  public 
the  legislators,  and  the  Governor  understand  certain  basii 
facts  about  it. 


First:  Over  $2,.500,(K)0  of  this  is  the  direct  resu]i|g 
of  deficit  financing  last  year.  Had  the  State  paid  th 
full  1948  certification,  this  year’s  bill  would  be  onl^ 
.$10.713..532.3.5. 


Second:  Over  half  of  the  total  certification  is  tof 
liquidate  the  State’s  obligations  to  pre-1919  teachera^ 
These  obligations  will  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  fe 
years  if  they  are  met  in  the  way  the  State  promised. 


Third:  However  painful  it  may  be  to  meet  such  billaj 
today,  every  reputable  economist  believes  that  these  are^ 
the  times  to  pay  off  such  obligations,  rather  than  post 
}*one  them  until  there  is  another  depression. 


Fourth:  The  increase  in  Slate  regular  contributioi 
to  the  Fund  are  a  natural,  normal  result  of  inflationai 
conditions,  rising  salaries,  lower  mortality.  The  teachei 
did  not  cause  these  conditions;  nor  is  the  experience 
of  their  fund  conspicuously  different  from  that  of  other! 
retirement  funds. 


AiSlSVAL  ARITHMETIC  LESSON 


{About  this  time  each  year  the  Review  delights  iti 
providing  the  raw  material  for  practical  problems  ill. 
computation,  ratio,  etc.) 


1.  New  Jersey  last  year  issued  12,277  licenses  to 
sell  alcoholic  beverages;  it  employed  26,376  teacher^ 
What  is  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  saloons? 


2.  Only  68  alcoholic  beverage  licenses  were  surrenf 
dered  last  year,  and  211  teachers  left  teaching  to  ente^ 
other  occupations,  How'  much  more  attractive  is  a  salooi^ 
than  a  teaching  position? 

3.  If  Essex  County  has  1,378  taverns,  .849  packag^j 
Stores,  and  215  school  buildings,  how  much  more  accen^ 
sible  is  a  drink  than  an  education? 

4.  If  $149,896,774  was  bet  on  horse-racing  throu^M 
the  pari-mutuels,  and  public  schools  last  year  cost  $126|M 
020,408.  how  much  more  did  we  bet  on  the  ponl 
than  on  the  kids? 


.5.  The  attendance  at  (harden  State  Park  (Camden)( 
was  573,325  in  40  daya|l 


at  Monmouth  Park.  tiOQlil 
3.50  in  42  days;  and  in 
Atlantic  City,  542,540  i^ 
42  days.  What  was  tf 
average  daily  attenda 
at  each  of  the  three  parksi 
6.  The  amount  bet 
these  three  tracks  wi 
$140,462,143.  What  wi 
the  average  amount  bet  I 
the  1,716,215  who  a| 


tended  ? 


7.  What  would  y< 
do  if  you  had  $86.51 
play  with  some  day? 
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